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TEAMWORK 


Foods  selected  from  four  food  groups, 
by  supplementing  each  other,  can  prov  ide 
all  of  the  energy  and  essential  nutrients 
needed  by  adults  and  children  for  health 
. . .  maintenance  . . .  and  growth. 

In  A  Guide  to  Good  Eating,  our  com¬ 
mon  foods  ha\e  been  placed  in  four 
separate  groups  as  shown  in  the  chart. 
Each  group  makes  special  contributions. 
These  minimum  servings  provide  the 
average  adult  approximately  the  follow¬ 
ing  amounts  of  the  Recommended 
Dietary  Allowances  for  essential 
nutrients . . . 

from  milk  or  its  equivalent  in  dairy  foods 
. . .  Vi  o  f  the  calcium  . . .  about  '/i  the 
riboflavin  ...  Vi  the  protein  . . .  and  Vs 
the  vitamin  A  .. . 

from  the  meat  group  . . .  when  some  eggs 
and  glandular  meats  are  chosen  .  .  .  more 
than  Yi  of  the  protein  and  iron  ...  Vi  the 


niacin  . . .  and  about  Vi  the  thiamine,  ribo¬ 
flavin  and  vitamin  A  , 

from  vegetables  and  fruits  ..  .all  of  the 
vitamin  C  ...  Va  the  vitamin  A  value  .  .  . 
about  Vi  the  iron . . .  and  Vs  the  thiamine . . . 

from  enriched  or  whole  grain  breads  and 
cereals  ...  Vi  the  thiamine  .  .  .  and  '  5 
the  niacin  and  iron. 

In  addition,  each  group  provides  sig¬ 
nificant  amounts  of  many  other  nutrients. 
For  instance,  milk  and  dairy  foods  pro¬ 
vide  some  of  all  nutrients  known  to  be 
essential  to  man  .  .  .  and  breads  and 
cereals  supplement  the  protein.  B  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals  of  the  milk,  meat,  and 
vegetable-fruit  groups. 

Eaten  in  the  minimum  amounts  sug¬ 
gested,  these  foods  form  the  basis  of  an 
adequate  diet  but  do  not  meet  the  recom¬ 
mended  allowances  for  energy  and  all  of 
the  nutrients.  Additional  amounts  of  the 


USE  DAILY 

A  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  EATING 

DAIRV  FOODS 

3  to  4  glasses  milk — children 

4  or  more  glasses — teenagers 
2  or  more  glasses^adutts 

Cheese,  ice  cream  and  other  milK-made 
foods  can  supply  part  of  the  milK 
MEAT  GROUP 
2  or  more  servings 
.  Meats,  fish,  poultry,  eggs, 
or  cheeses — with  dry  beans, 
peas,  nuts  as  alternates 
VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS 
4  or  more  servings 
Include  dark  green  or 
yeMow  vegetables, 
citrus  fruit  or  tomatoes 
BREADS  AND  CEREALS 
4  or  more  servings 
Enriched  or  whole  grain 
Added  milk  improves 
nutr.tionai  values 


same  or  other  foods  are  usually  needed. 
Sugars,  syrups,  fats  and  oils  used  in  food 
preparation  provide  mainly  energy. 

When  combined  in  well-prepared 
meals,  foods  selected  from  each  of  these 
four  food  groups  can  satisfy  the  tastes, 
appetites  and  nutrient  needs  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  .  .  .  young  and  old. 


The  nutritional  statements  made  in  this  advertisement 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  found 
consistent  with  current  authoritative  medical  opinion. 


Since  1915 . .  .promoting  heller  health  through  nutrition  research  and  education 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

A  non-profit  organization 

111  NORTH  CANAL  STREET  •  CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  IS  ONE  OF  A  SERIES.  REPRINTS  ARE  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST. 
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DO  YOU  HAVE  YOUR 


Here’s  another  opportunity  to  order  classroom  aids  for  Zipper  Application.  The 
famous  "no-pin,  no-baste"  way  of  zipper  application  has  now  been  made  easier. 
These  instructions,  developed  only  after  careful  study  and  many  months  of 
on-the-scene  testing  in  schools  across  the  country,  have  been  designed  to  make 
teaching  easier  and  learning  more  effective. 


There  are  four  individual  student  folders:  A  series  of  wall  charts  for  each  of  these  3 


1.  How  to  Buy,  How  to  Apply  Zippers 

2.  A-B-C  of  Dress  Zipper 

3.  Skirt  Zipper,  and 

4.  Neckline  Zipper  Application. 


zipper  applications.  All  folders  have  large 
illustrations  and  detailed  text  which 
show  and  describe 
these  simplified  sew¬ 
ing  steps. 


To  order,  turn  to  coupon  section. 


TALON  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE  •  41  EAST  Blst  STREET.  NEW  YORK  28.  NEW  YORK 


e  1SS9.  OONANUE  SALES  COnrOMATION 
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Washer-Stare 

makes  TABLE  LINENS 
beautiful -the  easy  way! 


Jane  Ashley  shows  how  table  linens  are 
made  smoother,  fresher,  easier  to  iron, 
lovelier  to  look  at  with  Niagara  Instant 
Laundry  Starch. 


COMPLETE  "TABLE  LINEN”  CARE  MEANS 

STARCHING  —because  many  table  linens  today 
are  cotton  or  machine  washable  blends.  Light 
starching  replaces  ‘‘fabric  body”  washing  removes 
—without  stiffness.  Starched  table  linens  look  and 
feel  smoother . . .  stay  fresher.  Starch  protects  fibers 
against  ground-in-dirt,  actually  makes  cloths  and 
napkins  easier  to  care  for.  Dirt  floats  right  out 
in  the  wash ! 

Starching  is  so  simple— with  Niagara  . . .  the  only 
instant  cold  water  starch  in  the  world.  ‘‘Just  swish 
—it’s  ready.” 

WASHER  STARCHING.  Starch  a  washer  load  at 
one  time.  For  a  light  starch  finish  add  contents  of 
a  12-ounce  box  of  Niagara  (5  cups)  gradually  to 
washer  after  final  rinse  has  flowed  in  and  agitation 
has  begun.  Or— complete  normal  cycle,  reset  washer 
to  ‘‘deep  rinse”  or  ‘‘warm  rinse”  and  add  Niagara 
as  above.  Agitate  a  few  minutes,  then  skip  to  final 
spin.  (Adjust  washer  to  ‘‘small  load”  or  ‘‘partial 
fill”  for  heavier  starch  finish.) 

.  If  impractical  to  add  dry  starch  as  above,  first 
dissolve  Niagara  in  one  gallon  cold  water  and  add 
to  final  rinse.  Rinse  washer  after  starching  in  it. 

HAND  STARCHING.  For  light  starching:  grad¬ 
ually  add  14  cup  Niagara  to  two  quarts  cold  water 
in  pan.  Swish  until  Niagara  is  dissolved.  Dip  and 
squeeze  articles  several  times.  Wring;  dry;  then 
sprinkle.  Wrap  in  damp  towel  or  plastic  material 
and  hold  two  hours  before  ironing. 


LOVELIER  ’’TABLE  LINENS’ 

when  lightly  starched.  You  cut 
ironing  time,  too  — your  iron 
glides  swift  as  a  breeze.  Teaching  ^ 
tip:  show  your  class  how  well-  V' 
laundered  table  linens  are  ironed  V 
and  folded.  1 


T.\BLECLOTHS 
have  only  one  sharp 
crease  down  the 
center  and  are  then 
hand  folded. 

NAPKINS 
are  ironed  flat,  then 
folded  completely 
by  hand. 


Why  teachers  prefer  Niagara... 

the  amazing  instant  cold  water  starch 


Ready  to  use . . .  instantly.  Makes  demonstrations  easy 

Perfect  results  every  time  .  ’. .  your  students  become 
confident  st  archers. 

Economical . . .  costs  only  a  penny  a  quart. 

Send  coupon  on  page  81  to  Jane  Ashley  for  leaching 
aid  on  laundering  table  linens  for  your  students. 


instant  ' 
UUNDA^  , 

STAA^N  '' 


COPN 

PPODUCTS 

COMPANY 
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How  Cuticura 
clears  teen-age 
blemishes  faster 

“Full  Treatment”  brings 
smoother,  softer  skin  in  record 


time  — often  in  just  a  few  days  ' 


When  a  teen  ager  has  a  minor  skin  ! 
problem  she  needs  help  fast— before  it  | 
becomes  a  major  problem  affecting  her 
ability,  personality  and  development. 

Hundreds  of  doctors  and  nurses  rec¬ 
ommend  Cuticura  Soap,  Cuticura  Oint-  j 
ment  and  Cuticura  Medicated  Liquid— 
the  “full  treatment”— because  over  the 
years  these  three  preparations  have 
proved  gentle,  highly  effective  and  com¬ 
pletely  trustworthy. 

Cuticura  softens  and  brightens  the 
skin  as  pimples,  blackheads,  dryness  and 
excessive  oiliness  are  quickly  relieved. 


A  special  folder,  “I  Have  a  Secret.” 
has  been  designed  for  classroom  use  and 
for  student  use  at  home.  It  contains  a 
wall  chart  illustrating  the  correct  way  to 
wash  and  care  for  each  different  skin  type 
—normal,  dry,  oily  and  blemished  skin. 

For  free  folders  write  to  Cuticura, 
Dept.  PH-91,  Malden  48,  Mass. 

Qjticura 

World's  best  known  name  in  skin  care 


With  Your  Editors 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Blaine  Porter  are  the 
parents  of  four  children  (two  boys, 
two  girls)  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  16. 
The  Porter’s  have  established  a  “genea¬ 
logical  trail”  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
first  child  was  born  in  California;  the 
second  in  Utah;  the  third  in  Iowa;  the 
fourth  in  New  York  State.  Dr.  Porter 
is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  on  Family  Relations. 
(See  his  article  on  page  37.) 

Edna  Brxte  Bishop  includes  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit,  Houston,  .\tlanta,  and 
Minneapolis  in  her  spring  itinerary  of 
teacher-training  clinics.  But  regardless 
of  where  you  live,  close  touch  with  Mrs. 
Bishop  is  immediately  possible  through 
her  new  book.  Bishop  Method  of  Cloth¬ 
ing  Construction,  written  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Marjorie  S.  .\rch  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  B.  Lippincott.  Mrs.  Bishop 
is  writing  a  series  of  articles  for  Practi¬ 
cal;  the  first  is  on  page  44. 

“I  believe  that  keeping  teachers  up 
to  date  on  subject  matter  is  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  in  our  field,”  said  Edith 
Harwood  Keck.  “Supervisors  can  fur- 
I  nish  valuable  information  by  obtaining 
i  gcxnl  demonstrators  and  speakers,  and 
by  circulating  up-to-the-minute  infor¬ 
mation.  We  have  four  Methods  Fairs  a 
year,  where  teachers  share  new  meth- 
I  ods.  It’s  amazing  how  much  renewed 
i  interest  and  satisfaction  this  creates.” 
(See  Mrs.  Keck’s  article  on  page  46.) 


Edna  Bryte  Bishop  Edith  Harwood  Keck 


Blaine  Porter  Marjorie  East 


“My  husband  teaches  anthropolo'g\ 
and  humanities  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University,”  Dr.  Marjorie  East  told  us, 
“and  he  teaches  them  to  me  at  home.” 
Dr.  East,  with  Catherine  Williams  and 
Mildred  Day,  have  written  a  book  on 
teaching  with  pictures  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .\udio-\’isual  Instruction  of  the 
N,  E.  A.  She  is  also  collaborating  with 
Lucy  Rathbone  and  Elizabeth  Tarpley 
on  a  clothing  textlxrok  for  high  school 
girls.  (See  article  on  page  40.) 

Practical’s  cover  and  Co-eePs  “Home 
Economist  in  .\ction”  article  this  issue 
feature  a  mother-daughter  team  whose 
experience  spells  out  a  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess  story  in  home  et'onomics.  Jo.\nn 
Shurpit,  now  Director  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  for  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  one 
of  the  largest  prrxlucers  of  canned  and 
frozen  foods  in  the  world,  chose  home 
economics  becau.se  her  mother  had  been 
such  a  wonderful  homemaker.  Mrs. 
Shurpit,  who  had  taught  home  eco¬ 
nomics  l)efore  her  marriage,  raised  a 
family  and  went  back  to  teaching  home 
economics  again.  This  mother-daughter 
story  (see  Co-ed,  page  18)  should  be 
a  real  inspiration  to  your  students  to 
enter  the  home  economics  professiori. 

Co-ed’s  “Party  Perfect”  feature  this 
issue  is  a  Saturday  Night  Party  with 
record-plaving,  TV-viewing,  and  danc¬ 
ing.  Informal  and  easy  to  give,  this 
party  includes  simple  but  intriguing 
recipes  and  games  that  tie  into  the 
theme  of  the  occasion.  (See  Co-ed,  pp. 
22-24.) 


Our  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  filled  in  the  Practical  and  Co-ed  editors’  • 
ballots,  asking  your  preferences  as  to  editorial  features,  which  ran  in  the  J 
September  issue  of  Practical.  Many  of  you  indicated  that  you  use  Co-ed,  as  • 
well  as  Practical,  in  your  classrooms.  If  you’re  such  a  Co-ed  user,  don’t  • 
miss  the  opportunity  to  enter  our  contest— and  share  your  teaching  ideas  J 
with  others.  See  “How  I  Use  Co-ed”  Contest  announcement  on  page  101.  • 
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Exciting  tipi  and  tricks  used  by  professional  decorators  ore  yours  to  help  you  moke  A  DATE  TO  DECORATE  more  educational  .  .  .  and  fun,  too! 
Add  them  to  your  Dow  Kit  of  Teaching  Materials  (if  you  haven't  received  yours,  send  for  it  now).  These  additional  teaching  aids  ore  oil  based  on  the  idea 
that  in  decorating,  planning  ahead  helps  ovoid  mistakes  and  disappointments.  They're  sure  to  create  extra  enthusiasm  for  this  project  that  puts  homemaking  theories 
to  work  .  .  .  and  gives  each  student  o  beautiful  new  room  at  home  to  show  for  it.  So  before  you  MAKE  A  DATE  TO  DECORATE  .  .  . 


a  color  scheme  and  room 


with  furniture  cut-outs 


l.THE  ROOM  ...  THE  FURNITURE  Making  the  most 
of  what  you  hove  con  be  the  source  of  endless  satisfaction  ...  so 
start  with  the  basics.  Poste  (or  trace)  the  furniture  cutouts  on  card¬ 
board,  then  cut  them  out  and  assemble.  For  the  floor,  use  graph 
paper  to  set  up  an  actual  ratio  to  the  full  size  room.  Use  plain 
cardboard  for  three  walls  of  the  room  (windows  and  doors  can  be 
sketched  on  the  walls).  Now  you  can  demonstrate  how  a  change  of 
furniture  arrangement  will  perk  up  a  room  .  .  . 


2. THE  COLOR  Be  daring  withjcolorl  Color'can  even  tie  together 
unrelated  pieces  to  make  a  room  more  pleasing.  It  can  create  a 
room  personality.  Use  fabric  swatches  for  curtains,  bedspreads  and 
slip  covers.  Terry  cloth  and  felt  make  excellent  pretend  carpets 
and  throw  rugs.  The  possibilities  pre  endless  when  it  comes  to  color 
selections  .  .  .  ond  students  love  this  opportunity  to  express  their 
own  individualities. 


iSL-Q  ^  'X  O 


*  These  furn*ture  patterns  are  available  in  black  outline  on  white  paper,  ready  for  students  to  paste  on  cardboard, 
cut  out  and  color  to  simulate  their  own  furniture.  Send  in  thf  coupon  and  tell  us  how  many  you  need 


fabric  swatches,  color  and  imagination 


Do  as  tin-  pidlt  ssioiial  lU'coratois  do!  Plan  flu-  t-nfiri-  room  in  miniature  first  .  .  .  walls, 
Hoors.  Inrnitnre  arranifement,  e\ntains,  l)t‘tlspread,  slip  covers,  and  accessories.  You’ll 
■make  A  DATE  TO  DECORATE  the  most  popular  .  .  .  and  most  practical  project 
ol  the  vear.  With  a  little  imagin.itiN  e  planning  hetorehand.  vour  students  will  achieve 
delisihtfiil  results  iu  their  rooms  at  home  now  .  .  .  anil  in  their  own  homes  in  later  vears. 


Fold  up  on  oil  dotted  linei 


Match  tabs  and  slots  with  numerals 


S.  rilE  ACCENTS  Even  pictures,  pillows  and  occessories  should 
be  plonned  and  placed  in  miniature  first.  These  can  be  cut  from 
magazines  or  drawn  to  scale  and  colored.  They're  important,  for 
they  supply  the  dash  of  excitement  that  gives  a  room  flavor. 

With  the  miniature  room  planned  in  detail,  you're  all  set  to  make 
A  DATE  TO  DECORATE  an  educational  treat  .  .  . 


'•i 


WITH 
I  many  in 

y  hue  of  tf 

^  left  of  ii 


SPLIT  COMPLEMENTARY  HARMONY 
nteresting  color  schemes  are  possible.  Use  any 
the  color  wheel  ond  the  two  hues  to  the  right  and 
its  true  complement  for  highly  dramatic  effects 


WITH  RELATED  HARMONY 
the  room  acquires  a  subtle  beauty  that  uses  a  series  of 
three  adjacent  colors  on  the  color  wheel.  Here,  basic  pink 
is  accented  with  harmonizing  deeper  pinks  and  rust  in 
fabrics  and  carpeting. 


WITH  COMPLEMENTARY  HARMONY 
soft,  cool  blues  are  brought  to  life  with  accents  in  rich, 
warm  red.  This  color  pattern  uses  hues  that  are  directly 
opposite  each  other  on  the  color  wheel  to  create  a 
"friendly"  room. 


WITH  TRIAD  HARMONY 

a  cozy,  cheerful  room  is  sure  to  result.  This  color  pattern 
combines  three  principal  colors  that  are  equidistant 
around  the  color  wheel.  Colors  may  be  pure  hues,  tints 


in  room  decoration. 


or  shades  of  the  hues. 


They  Learn  Future  Homemaking  Today  I  Using  the  miniature  room  and 
its  color  scheme  as  a  guide,  students  will  find  it  a  fun-filled  task  to  transform 
their  own  rooms  “to  match”. 


Your  kit  of  teaching  materials  for  A  DATE  TO  DECORATE  can 
be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  vou  for  it  gives  step-hv-step  plans  for 
conducting  the  project.  It  is  complete  with  resources  and  helpful  hints 
on  budgeting  time,  monev  and  materials.  Your  paint  de;der  t(K),  will 
help  with  color  chips  and  expert  advice  on  painting  and  care  of 
e<juipment.  He’ll  ctxiperate  with  vour  project. 

Make  the  most  of  modern  materials  and  methods  .  .  .  and  even 
the  painting  will  be  a  lot  easier.  Paints  made  with  Dow  Latex 
simplifv  each  step  from  application  to  clean-up  .  .  .  and 
thev  come  in  a  wonderful  range  of  decorator  colors, 
\  A  ready  to  use. 

\  '  THE  DOW  CHEMIC.XL  COMPANY. 

\  Midland,  Nlichigan. 

See  coupon  for  free  instructional 
cut-out  furniture  sheets  available 
for  your  students! 


News 


Fellowships  Now  Available 

There  is  no  time  to  waste  in  making 
applications  for  the  various  fellowships 
in  home  economics  fields  being  offered 
by  leading  universities.  Many  depart¬ 
ments  will  start  to  process  applications 
by  the  first  of  Februar>-.  Write  to  the 
school  of  your  choice  for  information 
and  applications. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania,  offers 
the  General  Fcxxls  Fund  Fellowship— 
$3,(XK)  for  full-time  study  in  1959-60 
towards  a  master’s  or  d(x:tor’s  degree  in 
major  areas  of  home  economics  study. 
There  are  also  graduate  assistantships  in 
teaching  and  research.  Half-time  grad¬ 
uate  assistants  receive  $1,602  for  the 
academic  \ear.  They  are  exempt  from 
most  fees  and  are  required  to  work 
20-22  hours  a  week. 

The  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois,  offers  graduate  assistantships 
allowing  for  half-time  study  in  six  gen¬ 
eral  areas  of  home  economics.  They 
provide  a  minimum  of  $1.8(X)  for  nine 
months  plus  exemption  from  tuition  and 
other  fees  in  exchange  for  20-22  hours 
of  work  weekly.  University  fellowships 
for  full-time  studv  provide  exemption 
.  from  fees  and  an  annual  stipend  of 
$1,5(K).  In  addition,  two  $3,000  fellow¬ 
ships  are  made  available  by  the  General 
Foods  Gorporation.  These  may  bt*  used 
for  work  toward  the  master’s  degree  in 
home  economics. 

In  Tribute 

.Miss  Katherine  Tucker,  a  recent  mem- 
Ix'r  of  our  Co-cd  .\dvisory  Board,  died 
in  Novemln^r  after  a  long  illness.  Miss 
Tucker  served  as  an  advisor  during  1956 
and  1957.  We  will  always  Ire  grateful  to 
her  for  the  wisdom  and  insight  she 
shared  with  us  in  planning  materials  for 
publication  in  Co-ed.  Her  most  recent 
work,  “Check  Up  on  Your  Fotxls  Pro¬ 
gram,”  appeared  in  the  Septemlwr  ’58 
issue  of  Practical. 

Miss  Tucker  served  as  home  eco¬ 
nomics  supervisor  for  the  public  schools 
of  Tofreka,  Kansas,  She  rec'eived  the 
Topeka  Master  Teacher  award,  and  was 
presented  with  the  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  award  by  Kansas  State  College.  In 
1956  she  was  chosen  Tojreka’s  Woman 
of  the  Year. 

School  Bake-Off  Contest 

The  Pillsbury  school  bake-off  program 
is  now  entering  its  second  year.  .Yll  high 
school  home  economics  students  are 
eligible.  Students  will  prepare  their 


recipes  in  high  school  kitchens  as  part 
of  their  school  program  or  after  school 
hours.  panel  of  judges  selected  by  the 
homemaking  teacher  w  ill  choose  the  two 
best  recipes  for  the  school.  These  local 
winners  will  compete  in  the  state  con¬ 
test.  From  the  state  winners,  three  na¬ 
tional  entries  will  be  selected  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  national  bake-off  contest  to 
be  held  next  fall.  For  information  write 
to  the  Pillsbury  School  Bake-off  Pro¬ 
gram,  P.  O.  Box  325,  Radio  City  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

Study  Tour 

Wayne  State  University’s  College  of 
Education  and  Graduate  School  again 
approves  credit  arrangements  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  twelfth  annual  European 
travel  study  program  in  comparative 
educ“ation.  The  tour  will  leave  Detroit 
on  June  18  and  return  .\ugust  16,  1959. 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide 
professional  fieople  with  an  opportunity 
to  survey  highlights  of  western  Euro¬ 
pean  culture  by  visiting  eight  countries 
during  the  6()-day  journey.  Persons  may 
(lualify  to  earn  up  to  six  hours  under¬ 
graduate  or  graduate  credit  to  apply  on 
degree  programs,  or  annual  salary  in¬ 
crements.  Information  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Dr.  Wm.  Reitz,  727  Stu¬ 
dent  Center,  Wayne  University,  Detroit 
2,  Michigan. 


DATES  TO  REMEMBER... 
FEBRUARY 

Good  Brookfott  Month 
8-14  Childron'i  Dental  Health  Week 
1  1  Ash  Wednesday 
12  Lincoln's  Birthday 
14  St.  Valentine's  Day 
22  Washington's  Birthdoy 

MARCH 

1-7  Notional  4-H  Club  Week 
8-14  Girl  Scout  Week 
17  Comp  Fire  Girls  Founder's  Doy 
St.  Patrick's  Day 

APRIL 

1  April  Fool's  Doy 

17-18  10th  onnual  home  economics  spring 
weekend,  Pennsylvania  State  Universi¬ 
ty,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania 

28-May  2 

National  Baby  Week 

MAY 

3-9  National  Home  Demonstration  Club 
Week 

1 0  Mother's  Day 
30  Memorial  Day 

JUNE 

14  Flag  Day 
21  Father's  Day 

23-26  50th  annual  American  Home  Economics 
convention,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


What  a  difference 
my  new  teaching 
guide  makes! 

You  know,  my  students  arc  at  a  very 
special  age.  They’ve  just  reached  ado¬ 
lescence  and  are  coming  to  class  with 
serious  doubts  and  questions  about 
themselves,  thetr  menstrual  cycles,  the 
many  changes  that  are  coming  upon 
them. 

That’s  why  I  sent  for  the  wonderful 
new  teaching  aid  developed  by  Tam¬ 
pax*.  You’ve  heard  of  it.  I’m  sure.  It’s 
called  "From  Fiction  to  Faa’’— and 
was  written  especially  for  those  teach¬ 
ers  like  me  who  are  helping  girls  grow 
into  healthy  womanhood. 

"From  Fiction  to  Fact”  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  teaching  guide  on  menstrual 
health.  It  is  written  in  simple,  easy-to- 
understand  language  which  you  can 
transmit  directly  to  your  students.  It 
IS  liberally  illustrated  with  anatomical 
diagrams.  Covers  the  entire  held  of 
menstruation  and  menstrual  health  — 
and  includes  a  special  question  and 
answer  section  which  will  help  make 
your  discussion  periods  more  vital, 
more  informative. 

There’s  a  companion  booklet  for 
students.  "It’s  Natural  —  It’s  Normal” 
I  use  both  in  my  teaching.  Why  don’t 
you?  Send  for  both  today.  You’ll  be 
glad  you  did! 


TAMPAX  INCORPORATED  r-.iv-.'v 

161  Eisi  -IJnJ  Si..  New  Ywk  17.  N.  Y. 

PIcise  lend  me  (he  tree  ma(erul;  New  teachinn 
KuiJe.  "From  Fiition  to  Fact"  and  bcMtklet  lor 
students.  "Its  Natural  Its  Norinal''  with 
order  card  lur  additional  tree  supply. 

Name . 

School  Address . 

City  .  Zone  State 
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ewing’s  So  Easy  To  Learn 
with  McCaUs  PATTERNS’ 


FILMSTRIPS 


The  basic  series  consists  of  6  filmstrips 
and  costs  $15.00.  As  bonus  extras. 


FULL-COLOR,  easy  to  folloiv  filmstrips,  each  with  its  own  teaching 
manual  provide  a  modem  course  of  sewing  instruction.  11  different 

topics  are  thoroughly  covered,  ranging  from  the  background  stoi'y 
of  fashion  through  the  ages  to  “how  to”  films  on  garment  construction. 


5  additional  filmstrips  are  yours  FREE 


when  you  buy  the  set  of  61 


TOPICS  COVERED  BY  THE  FILMSTRIPS; 

1.  Historical  Highlights  and  Contemporary  Clothes 

—the  reasons  behind  fashion 

2.  Starting  from  Scratch 

—the  primary  steps  to  successful  sewing 

3.  Construction  Ahead 

—the  process  of  making  o  dress 

4.  The  Inside  Story 

—basic  stitches,  seams,  details 

5.  Essential  Extras 

—facings,  collars,  sleeves 

6.  Priceless  Perfection 

—details  that  insure  a  quality  look 

7.  How  to  Use  the  Buttonholer 

^  —FREE  bonus,  included  with  the  set 
^  8.  Cotton  Fashions 

—FREE  bonus,  included  with  the  set 

9.  Spring  Fashions 

—FREE  bonus,  to  be  released  early  in  1959 

10.  Chromspun  Fiber  Story 

—FREE  bonus,  to  be  released  in  Spring,  1959 

11.  FREE  bonus  strip  on  sewing  technique 
—to  be  released  in  1959 


Available  from  FILMSTRIP  SERVICE 
1 14  East  31st  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y, 


helpful  usefHf^^rts, 

booklets  on^itla^t^conslk^c- 
tion  methods,' whion  previev^ 
and  summaries  we  offer 
material  on  just  cfkuK  every 
sewing  subject.  (Unl^  ojther- 
wise  indicated,  all  litetll||ire  is 
available  free  of  charge.)  ^re 
is  a  partial  listing:  \ 


CORDED  BUTTONHOLES  FIGURE  TYPE  CHARTS  FIGURE  TYPE  CHARTS  TODAY’S  TEENS 

Illustrated  step-by-step  (for  bulletin  boards)  (fo’’  students)  Semi-annual  catalog 

instruction  sheet  Notebook  sheet  of  clothes 

with  space  for  student  just  for  teen-agers 

to  fill  in  her  own 

measurements 


To  order  refer  to  coupon  in  bai 
of  this  book  or  write  to:  j 

KIT  MASON  •  McCALL  COf 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  Yo4 


Sewing  s  So  Easy  To  Do 
with  McCaUs  PAHERNS’ 
EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 


THE  “EASY  RULE"  MEASUREMENTS... 

inch  rulers  printed  right  on  the  pattern  pieces,  at  the  exact  spots  where 
you  might  want  to  lengthen  or  shorten.  We  know  that  all  girls  do  not  fit 
the  patterns— that  even  though  McCall’s  offers  6  different  size  types  in 
full  size  ranges,  there  will  be  an  occasional  alteration  necessary. 
Fitting  problems  are  a  thing  of  the  past  with  McCall’s  East/  Rule. 

Here's  how  to  SHORTEN— 

1.  Fold  the  pattern  on  line  indicated  , 

for  shortening. 

2.  Shorten  necessary  amount,  using  INCH 

RULERS  marked  on  pattern.  Pin  to  position.  _ _ 

3.  Straighten  side  seam  line  and  dart  lines. 

I  Here's  how  to  LENGTHEN- 

l.Cut  pattern  along  dotted  lines  os 
indicated  for  lengthening. 

2.  Spread  necessary  amount,  using  INCH 
RULERS  marked  on  the  pattern,  and  pin 
over  thin  paper  to  hold  spread  in  position 

3.  Straighten  side  seam  line  and  dart  lines. 


THE  DOUBLE  SAFETY  CUTTING  LINES... 

Outline  each  pattern  piece.  There’s  not  a  chance 
of  a  mistake— the  double  lines  guide  your  scissors 
all  around  the  pattern.  Cutting  lines  are 
recognizable  at  a  glance  so  you  can  proceed  with 
complete  confidence.  Costly  cutting  mistakes 
are  a  thing  of  the  past  u'ith 
McCall’s  Double  Safety  lines. 


SUB-TEEN  WARDROBE 

Illustrated  brochure 
of  specially  selected 
patterns. 


BIRTH  OF  A  PAHERN 

(design  story) 


IT  CAN  BE  FUN 

To  Give  a  Fashion  Show 
“How  to" 

from  first  planning 
all  the  way  through 


PATTERN  ENVELOPES  SPRING  INTO  SUMMER 

Fashion  drawings  of  Fashion  Report 


EASY  SEWING  BOOK 
Brand  new  complete 
sewing  instruction  book, 
featuring  modern  methods 
of  construction. 

(50c— Half-price  on 
20  or  more.) 


our  smart  styles, 
plus  fabric  ideas 


silhouette, 
fabric,  color 
and  style  forecast 


HOW 

TO 


Sixth  in  a  **How  To**  series 
on  Cooking  as  an  Art 

In  this  issue  of  Co-ed, 

Betty  Crocker  of  General  Mills 
explains  the  secrets  of  making  frostings 

R«mov«  the  8-page  center  sections  from  Co-ed  for  classroom  use. 

Have  students  save  these  sections  to  form  a  cook  book  of  their  own. 


ooomimm  AW  AH  AMT  WIATM  l«  A  MtT¥  CWOCHA* 


MASTER 
THE  ART 
OF 

MAKIMO 

FROSTINGS 


How  to  Master  the  Art  of  Making  Frostings  is  the  sixth 
in  our  series  of  booklets  which  will  eventually  cover  all  the 
major  phases  of  baking.  It  is  planned  to  help  you  teach  .  .  . 
even  more  important,  to  show  your  students  that  fine  cook¬ 
ing  is  an  art,  one  of  the  truly  creative  and  fa.scinating 
aspects  of  homemaking.  Each  8-page  booklet  is  lavishly 
illustrated  with  “how-to”  pictures,  recipes,  success  tips 
and  a  complete  score  card  for  appraising  results  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  basis. 

How-to  picturos  guido  tho  student  through  every  step 

in  the  making  of  fudge-type  and  7-minute  frostings.  They 
serve  as  a  permanent  reference  and  reminder  of  your  own 
classroom  demonstrations.  (And  see  below,  our  FREE 
LOAN  OFFER  of  a  full-color  filmstrip  to  make  the  whole 
teaching  process  even  more  vivid.) 


the  characteristics  of  perfect  frostings  but  give  reasons  why 
failures  occur.  Each  student  has  her  own  score  card  which 
she  keeps  as  a  record  to  help  improve  her  future  endeavours. 

Next  in  the  series  will  be  Chiffon,  Angel  Food  Cakes, 
scheduled  to  appear  in  the  April  issue  of  Co-^. 


We  are  delighted  at  the  enormous  and  continuing 
response  to  our  series  on  cooking  as  an  art.  De¬ 
lighted  because  we  believe  sincerely  that  cooking  is, 
and  should  be,  an  art  ...  we  belieie  that  home¬ 
making  is  a  creative  activity.  And  u>e  uxint  our 
young  people  to  feel  the  satisfaction,  the  fun,  of 
cooking  with  professional  skill;  cooking  imagin¬ 
atively,  cooking  adienturously:  cooking  with  pride 
and  a  little  love. 


Judging  Score  Cards  are  specially  developed  by  the 
Betty  Crocker  Home  Service  Staff.  They  not  only  describe 


^sttCjChockeA. 


MORE  HELP  FOR  YOU  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


FILMSTRIP:  “Fun  With  Frost-  SPECIALI  Two  Betty  Crocker  Cook  Books 

ings”.  In  full  color,  this  beautiful  to  teachers,  desk  copy  of  Betty 

filmstrip  brings  the  Betty  Crocker  \  Crocker’s  Picture  Cook  Book  when  you  order 

Picture  Cook  Book  to  life.  Shows  \  10  or  more  at  $2.88  each.  43  color  photo- 

the  complete  “how-to”  steps  in  graphs,  2,227  recipes  and  ideas, 

making  frostings.  This  filrn  strip  2.  Betty  Crocker’s  Good  and  Easy  Cook  Book 

is  available  for  FREE  showing  on  | ^  y  offers  FREE  teacher’s  desk  copy  when 

a  short-term  loan  basis.  you  order  10  or  more  at  79if  each.  1,000  time¬ 

saving  recipes  in  wipe-clean  hard  cover. 


To  order  either  Filmstrip  or  Cook  Books  see  coupon  section 
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NEWS  OF 

Foods  &  Nutrition  I 


Tips  on  Frozen  Pork 

Among  other  qualities,  pork  is  prized 
for  its  flavor.  With  careful  treatment  it 
can  be  held  in  frt*ezers  as  long  as  se\en 
or  eight  months.  But  many  of  us  have 
learned  that  pork  flavor  changes  with 
longer  frozen  storage. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agriculture 
scientists  are  aware  of  this  problem  and 
are  studying  the  chemical  reactions  lie- 
tneen  air  and  pork  fat  that  create  un¬ 
pleasant  changes  in  flavor  and  (nlor.  By 
following  these  tips  from  the  USD.A, 
you  should  be  able  to  keep  fresh  pork 
up  to  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  home 
freezer: 

It’s  important  to  use  freezer  material 
that  is  air-tight  and  moisture  resistant. 


New  pack  of  LoChoy 
Chop  Suey  Vegetables 


Press  wrapping  close  to  the  meat  to 
keep  out  as  much  air  as  possible  and 
make  a  tight  seal  according  to  direc¬ 
tions.  Besearchers  recommend  freezing 
and  storing  pork  at  ()°F.  or  lower. 

Trim  much  of  the  exterior  fat  from 
l>»)rk  cuts  before  freezing.  For  family 
u.se,  it’s  generally  convenient  to  package 
meat  in  one-meal-size  portions.  Pork 
may  be  frozen  either  raw  or  precooked. 
Studies  comparing  pork  roasts  that  were 
frozen  raw  with  those  frozen  precooked 
indicate  that  the  roasts  frozen  without 
ccM)king  had  better  flavor  but  slightly 
lower  thiamine  content. 

Chop  Suey  Vegetables  in  New  Size 

A  new  institutional  pack  of  No.  10 
Chop  Suey  Veaetahles  has  lx‘en  intro¬ 
duced  by  LaChoy  Fo<xl  Products  to 
augment  the  company’s  regular  institu¬ 
tional  line.  The  larger  pack  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  meet  the  need  of  institiitioii- 
al  users  who  re<piire  ready-prepared 
items  that  save  lalx)r  and  jicrmit  e.xact 
cost  control  iH*r  portion.  Ingredients  .ire 
Ihmh  sprouts,  celery,  onions,  mushrixims, 
sweet  red  ix’ppers,  flavoring,  and  sea- 
.sonings.  The  yield  is  18  six-ounce  por¬ 
tions  or  12  nine-ounce  portions. 

Directions  for  preparing  and  serving 
chop  suey  or  chow  mein  in  five  to  ten 
minutes  are  given  on  the  can  label. 

Chiffon  Cakes  Now  in  Mixes 

The  phenomenal  popularity  of  a  new 
tsjx*  of  cake  mtrotluced  a  decade  ago 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of  two 


General  Mills  offers  Chiffon  Cake  Mix 


new  mixes  for  orange  and  cocoa  chiffon 
cakes.  Since  announcement  in  1948  of 
the  “first  new  type  of  cake  in  1(K) 
years,”  General  Mills’  researchers  have 
been  stiuKing  and  experimenting  to 
perfect  a  mix  with  which  homemakers 
could  easily  bake  a  high,  light,  and 
elegant  chiffon  cake.  Now  such  a  pnxl- 
uct  is  available  in  two  favorite  flavors. 

Just  ten  years  ago,  a  baker  named 
Baker  had  a  sec'ret.  It  was  a  mystery 
cake  that  l>ecame  a  great  favorite— a 
cake  which  combined  the  lightness  of 
an  angel  bxxl  with  the  moLst  richness  of 
a  butter  cake.  How  he  did  it  no  one 
knew.  .At  last  Baker  decided  to  share  his 
.secret  with  a  person  he  felt  he  knew 
through  her  radio  programs— Betty 
Crocker.  Her  staff  |x*rfected  the  recipe 
.so  that  anyone  could  make  this  cake 
successfully,  and  named  it  Chiffott 
Cake.  The  mysterious  ingredient  was 
salad  oil,  a  new  concept  in  cake-baking. 

.And  this  mystery  ingredient  has  been 
included  in  the  new  chiffon  cake  mixes. 
There’s  no  separate  addition  of  salad  oil 
and  no  separation  of  eggs.  The  mix  in¬ 
cludes  vegetable  .shortening. 

The  cake  you’ll  take  from  the  oven 
(Continued  on  /Hiffe  67) 


Why  the  FREE  offer! 

Because  we’re  sure 
that  once  you  try  one, 
you’ll  use  all  our 
frosting  mixes . . . 
smooth,  luscious! 

JUST  CLIP  AND 
TAKE  TO  YOUR  GROCER 

- ) 


Teacher  Special! 

FREE 


Betty  Crocker 
FROSTING  MIX 

SEE  COUPON  BELOW  FOR  SELECTION 


Offer  expires  60  Days  After  Receipt 

Good  for  One  FREE  Package  of 

Betty  Crocker  FROSTING  MIX 

PICK  YOUR  FAVORITE:  Fluffy  White,  Cherry  Fluff, 
Chocolate  Fudge,  Chocolate  Malt,  Peanut  Creme 


MR.  GROCER:  You  ^re  authorized  aa 
our  agent  to  redeem  this  coupon  for 
one  package  of  Betty  Crocker  r  roating 
Mia  from  flavors  listed  at  top  of  this 
cou|K>n.  Your  General  Mills’  represen¬ 
tative  will  reimburse  you  your  regular 
shelf  price,  plus  2t  handling  charge, 
for  each  coupon  you  so  redeem;  or 


mail  this  coupon  to  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  Dept.  400,623  Marquette  Avenue, 
Minneapolis,  Minn,  for  handling.  Any 
other  application  constitutes  fraud. 
Customer  must  pay  sales  tax,  if  any. 
This  offer  void  in  any  state  or  locality 

Erohibiting,  licensing,  taxing,  or  regu- 
iting  these  coupons. 


General  Mills,  Inc.- 
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HOME  EC  STUDENTS! 


Here*s  a  chance  to  pni  yonv  creative 
ability  into  prize  winning  practice! 


FOR  HOME  EC'STUDENTS  ONLY  ■ 

YOU’RE  ELIGIBLE  IF:  You’re  a  Home  Economics  student  in  the  U.S.  or  its  possessions  in 
any  Senior  High  School  grade  or  at  the  College  level.  Eligible  contestants  from  the  1958 
Lenox  Contest  and  students  who  completed  a  1958  Fall  Term  Economics  course  may 
enter  too. 

AGE  AND  YEAR  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  OR  COLLEGE  WILL  BE  TAKEN  INTO  CONSIDERATION 
BY  THE  JUDGES  SO  THAT  EVERY  ELIGIBLE  STUDENT  WILL  HAVE  AN  EQUAL  CHANCE. 


178 

Student  Prizes 

VALUE  OVER 

U, 000.00 

to  he  awarded  by 
Lenox,  Inc. 


FIRST  PRIZE . 12  complete  place  settings  of  Lenox 

(Voiu*  of  first  prii,  ovtf  si.ooo.oo)  China,  sterling  and  glass 


SECOND  PRIZE  .  .  . 


THIRD  PRIZE 


NEXT  25  PRIZES  .  . 
NEXT  150  PRIZES  .  . 


6  complete  place  settings  of  Lenox 
China,  sterling  and  glass 

4  complete  place  settings  of  Lenox 
China,  sterling  and  glass 

2  place  .settings  of  Lenox  China 
A  Lenox  China  cup  and  saucer 


Honorable  Mention  Certificates  will  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of 
the  judges. 

Each  complete  place  setting  includes  dinner,  salad  or  dessert,  butter 
plates;  cup,  saucer  in  Lenox  China,  6  pieces  of  sterling  silver,  4  pieces 
of  glassware.  All  in  patterns  you  choose  for  your  entry. 


ASK  YOUR  TEACHER  TO  SEND  FOR  YOUR 
FREE  CONTEST  ENTRY  KIT  TODAY! 

Here*s  how  the  Contest  Kit  works: 

•  Included  are  illustrations  of  16  patterns  of  Lenox 
China  in  full  color,  illustrations  of  16  silver  pat¬ 
terns  and  16  glassware  patterns,  from  which  you 
choose. 

•  Detailed  suggestions  help  you  create  an  effective 
and  dramatic  table  setting. 

•  The  entry  blank  is  a  worksheet  with  spaces  to 
show  your  choices  and  creative  ideas. 

•  There  is  nothing  to  buy! 


MRS.  HELEN  SPRACKLING,  noted  author¬ 
ity,  author  of  “Setting  Your  Table,”  and 
director  of  the  Lenox  China  Table 
Setting  Contest,  announces  these  distin¬ 
guished  judges  for  the  1959  Contest. 

JUDGES: 

Mrs.  Hedy  Backlin,  Curator  of  decorative  arts.  Cooper  Union 
Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Decoration.  Miss  Vivian  Brown, 
Home  Furnishings  Editor,  Associated  Press.  Miss  Melanie 
Kehane,  President,  American  Institute  of  Decorators,  New 
York  City  chapter.  Miss  Betsy  Palmer,  well  known  television 
and  movie  star.  Mr.  Jon  Whitcomb,  famous  magazine  illustrator. 
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FIFTH  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 

HERE’S  WHAT  SOME  HOME  EC  TEACHERS  SAY! 


“May  I  encourage  you  to  continue  this  annual 
contest ...  a  very  educational  experience . . .” 
Catherine  R.  Mumaw,  H.Ec.,  Eastern  Mennon- 
ite  College,  Virginia. 

“We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate 
. . .  and  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Lenox  is  plan¬ 
ning  another  contest  .  .  .”  Marion  Feather- 
stone,  Assoc.  Prof.  of  H.Ec.,  University  of  Idaho. 


“. . .  a  fine  experience  in  coordinating  china, 
glass,  silver  and  linen  besides  affording  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  studying  china.”  Eileen  Flinspach, 
Bloomington  High,  Illinois. 

“Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  helping  us 
teach  girls  to  appreciate  beautiful  china  .  .  .” 
Mrs.  Jeff  Walters,  Jones  C.  Agricultural  High 
School  and  Junior  College,  Mississippi. 


356  wonderful  prizes 

178  Stvdent  Prizes 
178  Teacher  Prizes 


By  making  the  LENOX  table  setting  contest  a 
class  project,  every  student  has  the  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  valuable  experience  of  planning  de¬ 
tails  of  an  original  table  setting  —  choosing  Lenox 
China  and  complementary  silver  and  glassware. 
With  sw’atches  or  hand  coloring  they  show’  choice 
of  table  covers  and  napkins.  Each  student  indicates 
on  entry  blank,  table  decoration  and  acce.s.sories 
to  help  build  a  personal  and  creative  approach  to 
practical  table  design.  This  however,  need  not  be 
a  class  project.  Individual  entries  are  also  welcome. 
Contest  kits  must  be  requested  by  the  teacher. 


178  Teacher  Prizes... 

VALUE  OVER  $1,000 

A  winning  student  icins  a  prize  for  you. 
First  three  prizes,  choice  of  one  of  the 
16  Lenox  patterns  shown  in  the  Contest  Kit. 


FIRST  PRIZE 


SECOND  PRIZE  . 


THIRD  PRIZE  .  . 


NEXT  25  PRIZES 


12  place  settings 
of  Lenox  China 

6  place  settings  of 
Lenox  China 

4  place  .settings  of 
Lenox  China 

The  Lenox  Colo¬ 
nial  Pitcher 


NEXT  150  PRIZES  ...  The  Lenox  Swan 


STUDENT  PRIZES -VALUE  OVER  $4,000 

^  Complete  listings  on  opposite  page  for  your  bulletin  board. 


TEACHERS!  SEND  FOR  FREE 
STUDENT  CONTEST  KITS  TODAY! 


-  mail  coupon  or  write  TO:  [ 

MRS.  HELEN  SPRACKLING, 
Director  of  Lenox  Table  Setting  Contest, 
Lenox,  Inc.,  Trenton  5,  New  Jersey 
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RESEARCH.  ^ 

New  industry  research  in  canned 
foods. 

LABELS. 

How  descriptive  labels  help  shoppers. 

CLASS  AND  HOME 
ACTIVITIES. 

Motivation  suggestions  for  stimula¬ 
ting  student  interest. 


WALL  CHART. 

Gives  sizes,  weight  and  cup  content 
of  common  cans  and  jars. 


MEAL  PLANNING. 

Recipes,  and  answers  to  questions 
about  canned  foods. 


NUTRITION  DATA. 

Values  for  average  size  servings. 


Complete  kits  upon  request 
To  order,  use  coupon  service  section. 


Consumer  Service  Division  ’ 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

1133  20th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Your  newest  money  management  teaching  aid 
-your  savings  and  investment  dollar 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  important  areas  for  savings 
and  investing  are  discussed  objectively  and  simply  in  one 
booklet:  "Your  Suvings  and  Investment  Dollar"  published 
by  the  Money  Management  Institute. 

Different  opportunities  for  savings  are  reviewed  in 
detail  in  the  booklet.  All  types  of  investments  are  also 
examined — investing  in  oneself  (in  education,  for  in¬ 
stance),  investing  in  one’s  standard  of  living,  and  invest¬ 
ing  in  income-producing  assets  (stocks  and  bonds,  real 
estate,  your  own  business). 

\\  bile  the  information  is  comprehensive,  the  decision 
of  what  kind  of  savings  or  investment  program  to  choose 
is  left  to  the  individual.  The  choice  must  necessarily 
dejMMid  on  one's  {lersonal  and  family  objectives  now  and 
in  the  future. 

These  materials  are  especially  prepared  to  help  you 
guide  your  students  in  developing  the  ability  to  make  posi¬ 
tive  choices  in  managing  money. 

This  material  is  made  available  by  Household  Finance 
Corporation  as  part  of  its  public  service  program  to  provide 
expert  financial  guidance  to  American  families. 

Money  Management  Institute  of  . 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


Send  coupon  today  for  a  compli¬ 
mentary-  copy  of  "Y  our  Savings 
and  Investment  Dollar."  K  e'll  also 
send  you  the  Institute's  Money- 
Management  Program  folder  ti  hich 
describes  all  12  of  our  current 
booklets  and  our  5  filmstrip  lectures. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

MO.NKY  MANACKMKNT  INSTITI  TK 

llorSKHOLt)  KINANCK  r.0RI*O» ATION.  DKPT  PE-2-59 

PKl  r>K\ TIAI.  PLA/.A.  CIIK'.ACO  1.  ILLINOIS 

I’lease  sen<t  me  a  complimentary  copy  of  YOL  R  S.W'INCS 
AND  INVKSTMKNT  DOLLAR,  and  the  free  Money  .Manape- 
menl  I’ropram  tulder  describing  all  your  current  booklets  and 
fdmstrip  lectures. 


_ZOME _ STATE_ 


SCHOOL  OR  ORGANIZATION- 
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IT  USED  to  take  hours  to  prepare  a  properly 
balanced  meal.  But  today,  your  class  meal¬ 
planning  session  can  be  built  around  foods 
that  are  quickly  fixed  as  well  as  good  to  eat 
and  extremely  nourishing. 

Birds  Eye  Fish  Sticks  or  Fillets  are  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Birds  Eye  vegetables  fit  beautifully  in¬ 
to  a  well-planned  menu.  So  do  Minute  Rice 
and  the  many  delicious  Jell-O  Puddings. 


Imagination  heips 

Students  respond  enthusiastically  when  you 
help  them  choose  fine-flavored  convenience 
foods,  like  those  from  General  Foods.  They 
enjoy  using  these  foods  as  short-cuts  in  making 
important  and  festive  dishes,  such  as  the  party 
cheesecake  described  here. 


The  reason  for  General  Foods  Kitchens 

.  .  .  is  to  make  sure  that  homemakers  get  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction  from  General 
Foods  products.  We're  home  economists  like 
yourself,  so  another  of  our  jobs  is  offering 
you  recipes — or  any  other  kind  of  service 
that  will  help  to  make  your  job  easier  and 
more  rewarding. 


IDEA!  New  no-cook  party  treat! 


LEMON  PUDDING  CHEESECAKE 


1  lante  package  (8  oz.)  cream  cheese 

2  cups  milk 

1  package  Jell-O  l.emon  Instant  Pudding 
1  K-inch  graham  cracker  crust 


Beat  with  egg  beater  until  well  mixed 
(about  a  minute).  Pour  into  crust.  Sprinkle 
with  graham  cracker  crumbs.  Chill. 

(To  make  crust  beforehand,  mix  1  cup 
fine  graham  cracker  crumbs.  2  tablespoons 
sugar,  and  cup  melted  butter.  Press 
firmly  into  8-inch  pie  pan.  Bake  at  375®  F., 
5  to  8  minutes.  Cool  before  filling.) 


Soften  cream  cheese.  Add  Vi  cup  milk 
gradually,  blending  until  smooth.  Add 
cups  milk  and  pudding  mix. 


GENERAL  FOODS  KITCHENS 


GENERAL  FOODS  CORPORATION,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Here  are  some  of  General  Foods  fine  products: 
Log  Cabin  Syrup  •  Minute  Rice  •  Jell-O  Puddings 


GENERAL  FOODS 
KITCHENS 
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flavor  combinafions,  ^  ^ 
erttracHve  9amishes^ 


FREE  from  Pineapple  Industry 


Colorful  new  banner  and  big  posters  for  bulletin 
board  set  the  "creativity”  theme.  % 

4  new  Study  Sheets  put  "creativity”  to  work  in  ' 

an  intriguing  way — for  party  planning.  (Study  Sheets 
available  in  quantity  for  student  use.  Order  blank 
included  in  kit.) 

4  new  Recipe  Sheets  featuring  party  recipes  and 
discussion  questions  to  highlight  "creativity”  in  planning 
party  menus.  (Also  available  in  quantity.) 

Fact  Folio  gives  you  background  material  for  class 
discussions,  set  up  in  handy  question  and  answer  form. 

Handy,  file-size  Kit  holds  material,  includes  discussion 
of  teaching  objectives. 


The  Teachers’  Kit  developed  around  Canned  Pineapple 
this  year  features  "parry  planning”  as  a  way  to  encour¬ 
age  students  to  think  creatively  about  foods.  The  colorful 
(and  practical)  material  may  be  used  for  single  class 
sessions  or  for  an  extended  Pineapple  Party  Project. 


To  order  your  Teachers’  Kit,  use  the  coupon  on 
Pa;;e  VS.  Or  write:  Pineapple  Growers  Association. 
215  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  5. 
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sweep-queen'  broo 


Be  among  the  first  to  demonstrate  a  new 
and  better  product  for  future  homemakers 


0-Cedar’s  new  sweep-queen  is  a  smartly 
styled,  lightweight  broom  that’s  sure 
to  be  of  interest  to  your  students. 

New  staple  set  CEDARLON  bristles  wash 
and  dry  quickly  without  losing  shape. 
Styled  in  beautiful  bronze,  Sweep-Queen 
is  certain  to  be  first  choice  with 
modern  homemakers.  Order  yours  for 
classroom  demonstration  today. 


Special  price  to  teachers 
USE  COUPON  ON  PAGE  93 
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FOOD  HEWS  FROM  ARMOUR 


Easy  ajid  thrifty--a  real  table  treat 


Here’s  the  way  to  stretch  your  food  budget,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  to 
your  family  a  satisfying  experience  in  good,  wholesome  eating.  Serve  tender, 
delicious  Armour  Star  Canned  Ham— with  that  good  delicate  flavor  that 
makes  a  success  out  of  any  menu. 

Armour  Star  Canned  Hams  come  in  a  variety  of  11  sizes— from  3  to  13 
pounds.  So  economical  to  use,  because  the  ham  is  trimmed  of  almost  all 
surface  fat.  There  is  no  waste— no  bone.  You  use  the  whole  ham. 


Candlelight  I 

apple  rings  and 
these  around  a 
either  hot  or  col 


You  can  use  Armour  Star  Canned  Ham  in  a  variety  of  taste-tempting 
ways— as  demonstrated  by  the  suggestions  at  the  right.  It’s  fully  cooked  and 
delicious  sliced  and  served  right  out  of  the  can  without  heating;  or  to  serve 
hot,  follow  heating  instructions  on  every  can.  Easy  to  remove  from  the  can, 
too.  Simply  run  hot  water  over  the  can  prior  to  opening  it.  This  softens  the 
gelatin  so  that  you  can  easily  remove  the  ham  with  a  serving  fork. 

Treat  yourself  to  new  ease  and  convenience— and  your  family  to  an 
unusually  wide  variety  of  satisfying  and  economical  meals  .  .  .  with  Armour 
Star  Canned  Ham,  of  course  1 


Marie  Gilford,  Director  of  Armour's  Consumer  Service,  suggests: 

'Keep  your  Armour  Star  Canned  Ham  in  the  refrigerator  before 
and  after  opening.  To  retain  finest  flavor  and  firm  sliceable  tex¬ 
ture,  your  Armour  Star  Canned  Ham  is  cooked  just  long  enough 
to  make  it  ready  to  eat.  Perishable  if  kept  at  room  temperature.” 


Ham 


Ham  Supren 

Ham  wrapped 
ered  with  save 
toasted  sliverei 
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ne— tender  slices  of  Armour  Star  Canned 
I  around  cooked  asparagus  spears  and  cov- 
ory  cheese  sauce.  Sprinkle  generously  with 
kJ  almonds— quick,  easy  for  lunch  or  dinner! 


Ham  With  Bells  On— cold  sliced  ham  dressed  up  with 
"bells”  made  of  two  canned  pear  halves,  stuffed  with 
cream  cheese  and  put  together  with  a  sliced  candied 
cherry  on  top.  Easy  . . .  and  deliciously  different. 
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Ham  —  with  the  candle  bases  made  of  pine- 
I  the  candles  themselves  gumdrop  sticks.  Put 
I  6^4-lb.  Armour  Star  Canned  Ham  served 
)ld— a  truly  festive  dish  I 


Nugget  Ham— juicy,  delicious  .  .  .  just  the  right  size 
(4  lbs.)  for  a  family  meal.  Glaze  and  decorate  it  your  fa¬ 
vorite  way.  Serve  hot  with  buttered  peas  in  nests  of  mashed 
sweet  potatoes.  It'll  be  a  family  favorite! 


'ODipositioii 


of  roiitiil 


>  ‘ 


\ 


HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS:  You  have  only 
until  MARCH  2"**  to 

6 -Week  Tour 

of  Europe  TIFO) 

including  with  FAMOUS  CHEFS  in  gourmet  capitals  of  the 
Continent  (or  $2,500.00  in  cash).  That  is  only  the  first  prize  in 
the  RXOX  EXTERN ATIONAL  CHEFS’  TOUR  COXTEST. 

Second  Prize:  A  1-week  trip  to  Xew  York  or  San  Francisco,  with 
visits  to  world-famous  restaurants,  their  kitchens,  their  chefs. 
(Or  $750.00  in  cash.) 

Third  Prize:  $500.00  ill  cash.  Also  15  additional  awards. 


But  that  is  not  all.  To  further  home  eco¬ 
nomics  education,  cash  awartls  will  j;o  to 
the  schools  represented  hy  the  three  top 
winning  teachers,  d'here  will  also  lx*  gilt 
awards  to  the  students  of  the  thi'ee  top 
winning  teachers. 

r 

I  \  PLAN  NOW  TO  WIN 

*  Open  to  all  junior  and  senior 
‘  'i  high  school  home  economics 

CoN'rFJ'r  \  teachers,  prizes  will  be 
I  awarded  for  the  best  class¬ 

room  projects  involving  unflavored  gelatine. 

If  you  did  not  receive  your  1958  Knox  Teach¬ 


er's  Kit.  which  includes  full  information  on 
the  Knox  International  Chefs'  Tour  Contest, 
fill  in  the  coupon  in  the  coupon  service  section 
of  this  magazine,  we  will  send  you  the  Kit. 
March  2nd  is  the  deadline.  Plan  now  to  win 
this  exciting,  worthwhile  contest. 

Department 


Educational 

KNOX  GELATINE  COMPANY 

J!!  JOHNSTOWN,  N.Y. 
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WHEN  a  girl  wonders 
what  to  choose  as  her 
first  bra.  suggest  this 
Stay  There!  style. 

Expressly  designed  for  ^ 

pre-teens  and  little  teens,  #i:  * 
its  knitted  Ban-Lon  PowAire  ,  v 
back  gjv^s  maximum  comfort 
and  confidence  because  it  won’t 
slip,  slide,  mark  or  ride.  Cotton  W 

broadcloth  cups  give  healthful  T 

uplift  and  support  to  developing 
bosoms.  "Beginner  Bra"  No.  110, 

AA  30-36,  $1.95. 

HELP  your  students  overcome  bra 
buying  shyness  by  pointing  out  that 
every  bra  should  be  tested  for  secure 
fit . . .  in  the  fitting  room. 


Hollywood  V-ette  Vassarette,  6773  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Hollywood  28,  California 

FREE  TEACHERS  MANUAL: 

These  figure  facts,  and  many  more  helpful 
bits  of  information  which  you  as  a  teacher  can 
use,  are  available  to  you  in  a  free  Teacher's 
Manual.  Hollywood  V-ette  Vassarette  presents 
this  material,  written  for  you  by  Home 
Economist  Leone  Rutledge  Carroll,  which  you 
may  receive  by  sending  in  the  coupon  you'll 
find  on  the  last  pages  of  the  magazine. 


HELP  yourself  to  more 
information  as  to  how  to 
encourage  young  girls  in  the  proper 
selection  of  underfashions!  Write 
for  the  Hollywood  V-ette  Vassarette 
GLAMOUR  FOR  TEENS  folder. 


Complete  Teacher’s 
outline  on  Glamour 
for  Teens 


HOLLY/ WOOD 


pPPK  WHEN  students 

S' ^  question  which  bra  is 

it  young, 

changing  figures . . .  this 
one  leaves  no  doubt!  A 
^  featherweight  contour  cup 

•4  shapes  gently,  yet  leaves 

—  _ ^  room  for  growing.  Detachable 

straps  make  it  a  "convertible" 
bra  for  costumes  that  call  for  a 
bare-shouldered  look.  In  cool 
cotton  broadcloth.  Ingenue  bra 
No.  121,  AA  30-36,  $2.95. 

HELP  girls  to  realize  that  no 
matter  how  "glamorous”  they  may 

V  think  it  appears  ...  a  heavily  wired  or 

V  padded  bra  is  not  for  them!  For  posture, 
comfort  and  good  taste,  they  belong  in 

Hollywood  V-ette  Vassarette  bras  which  are 
specially  designed  for  "growing  up"  figures. 


WHEN  a  girl  asks 
about  garterbelts  . . . 

Garterette  No.  21 
by  V-ette  Vassarette 
is  the  very  best  of  all. 
Smoothness,  slimness, 
softness  itself. . . actually  it’s 
a  mild  dose  of  control.  It  holds 
to  the  hips,  never  hangs 
or  pulls . . .  and  a  front  control 
panel  is  an  extra  plus. 
PowAire  fabric.  White  and 
colors.  Petite  S-M-L  $2.95 


WHEN  they  need  to 
know  about  controlling 
new  curves  . . .  gently  does 
it  with  the  made-for-action 

_ design  of  this  shapemaker. 

Without  binding  or  bothering 
...  it  helps  encourage  better 
posture,  and  actually  assists  the 
figure  into  slender  lines.  This 

■  Pantie  girdle  No.  71  (or  girdle 

■  No.  51)  has  seamfree  edges,  a 

K  panel  front  to  train  the  tummy 
r  to  be  flat.  Comes  in  exclusive 

}  Ban-Lon®  PowAire  fabric  which 

is  cool  as  cotton,  soft  as  cashmere. 
In  white  and  colors;  Petite  S-M-L,  $3.95 


HELP  remind  students  that  girdles, 
like  bras,  bring  the  most  comfort  dnd 
prettiness  if  they  have  been  tried  on  in 
the  fitting  room  first,  to  make  certain 
they  move  , . .  stretch  . . .  sit . . .  bend 
exactly  as  they  were  designed  to  do 
when  fitted  properly! 
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)s”  make  it  easy  to 


lese 


msw  ei*  (luestioiis  on  i>row 


Complete  Menstrual  Education  Program  Free^ 


Many  teaeliors  find  this  proRram,  from  the  makers  of 
Mo«less*  Sanitary  Napkins,  Belts,  and  Teen-Ane  by 
Mo«less,  of  distinct  help  in  .answering  questions  girls 
ask  about  menstruation. 

If  you  would  like  any  or  all  of  these  excellent  “helps,” 
till  in  the  coupon  lielow,  checking  the  items  you  want 
and  the  (juantity  of  copies  re<|uired.  The  makers  of 
Mo<less  will  be  happy  to  fill  your  request. 

New  Kilitioii!  “(.rowing  l*p  aiul  I. iking  It" — <*xplains  the 
“why”  and  "wherefores”  of  menstruation  clearly,  sim¬ 
ply... and  in  language  your  girls  can  easily  understand. 
Cram-packed  with  friendly,  helpful  advice  on  health 
and  good  grooming,  it’s  a  wonderful  supplement  to 
classroom  discussions. 

“How  Shall  I  Tell  My  DanglilerJ'" — valuable  booklet  for 
mothers  .  .  .  specially  gotnl  for  P.T..\.  meetings. 
“Kdiiealioiial  Portfolio  on  Menstrual  Hygiene" — in¬ 
cludes  large  anatomical  wall  chart,  a  general  teaching 
guide,  and  copies  of  above  liooklets. 

“.Molly  ('.rows  Up" — award-winning  movie  for  girls  9  to 
14  . . .  also  excellent  for  showing  mothers.  10  mm.  black 
and  white,  sound,  runs  15  minutes.  (On  free  loan.)  Com¬ 
plete  with  Teacher's  Guide  prepared  hy  McGraw-Hill. 
“Conlidenre  Because  ...  Von  Understand  .Meiistriialion" 
—color  filmstrip  for  girls  14  and  older— first  on  mens¬ 
trual  hygiene.  May  l)e  stopiM'd  for  qiu*stions.  H5  mm. 
with  or  without  15-minute  sound  record.  (Yours  to 
keep.)  Teacher’s  Guide  prepared  by  McGraw-Hill  in- 
clu<h*s  script. 


l)ire«'tor  of  Kdiiration.  Per«onal  Prodiiel!*  t  ior|Miration 
Box  Milliown.  N.  J. 


Pleuiie  nentl  me  >>#•«•: 

rnpies  of  “Growing  Up  and  Liking  It” 

_ copies  of  “How  Shall  I  Tell  My  Daughter?” 

_ Itimm.  movie, “Molly  Grows  Up” (on  free  loan).. \llow 6  weeks 

for  delivery.  Date  wanted _ .Mternate  date _ 

_ H.>  mm.  tilmstrip,  “Contidence  Because  .  .  .  You  Understand 

Menstruation” _ with  sound _ without  sound.  Record: _ 

18", _ 12" _ Univ.  12".  Circle  speed  desire*!:  33Mi,  4a,  7S. 

Date  wantetl _ (Yours  to  keep.) 

_ ^one  “Educational  Portfolio  on  Menstrual  Hygiene” 


Name. 


.Course. 


School. 


School  address. 
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Designed  with  you  in  mind  to  show  your  students  easier  range  cleaning 

**"®rRIGIDAIRE 

WITH^PULLlN  CLEA]>r  OVEN  ! 


Cooking 

oleaii-n[) 


All  these  leani-to-eook -better  features,  too! 

Heat-Minder  Unit— makes  any  utensil  automatic.  No  boil-overs  or  burn. 
Automatic  Cook-Master  -lets  you  cook  whole  oven  meals  without  watching. 
Meat  Tender  Thermometer —measures  temperature  of  roasts;  signals  “done”. 
Speed-Heat  Radiantube  Unit— shortens  cooking  time  on  hurry-up  jobs. 
Deep-Well  Thermizer— sears,  stews,  steams,  sterilizes,  even  bakes. 

FRIGIDAIRE 

ADVANCED  APPLIANCES 

DESIGNED  WITH  YOU  IN  MIND! 


mi 


1^1 


Built  and  Backed 
by  General  Motors 


without 

slaving! 


^  our  classes  will  see  in  a  minute 
this  wonderful  advancement!  A  range 
in  w  hich  the  whole  oven  pulls  out 
on  the  door,  to  wash  as  easily  as  the 
top  of  the  range.  It  means  you  can 
actually  stand  up  and  clean  the 
top,  bottom,  both  sides  and  back 
of  the  Frigidaire  oven.  It  means  the 
shining-bright  porcelain  enamel 
oven  is  easier  to  keep  clean 
than  ever  before. 


SWEEP  UNDER  THE 
^  RANGE  WITHOUT 
{  MOVING  IT . . .  completely 
L  removable  drawer. 


Model  *0-75-59 


MOKE  CLEANING  FREEDOMS 


NEW  PULL-OFF 
CONTROL  KNOBS 
Let  you  clean  control 
panel  easily. 


BROIL  WITHOUT 
SPATTERING 
Radiant-Wall  “Spatter 
Free"  Broiler  Grill. 


CLEAN  SURFACE  UNITS 
WITHOUT  WRESTLING 
Surface  units  li't  up,  stay  up. 
Drip  bowls  removable,  too. 
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rhe 

ETIQUETTE 

of  the 

ENGAGEMENT 


WEDDING 


specially  prepared  by 


Presenting  in  brief  but  complete 
form  the  accepted  customs  and 
conventions  pertaining  to:  The 
Announcement  .  .  .  Parties  and 
Showers  .  .  ,  The  Hope  Chest  .  .  . 
Invitations  .  .  .  Expenses  .  .  .  Gifts  and 
Acknowledgements  .  .  .  Ceremonial 
Etiquette  .  .  .  Bride’s  and  Attendants’ 
Costume  .  .  .  The  Breakfast  .  .  . 

The  Reception  .  .  .  and  many  other 
helpful  points  of  information. 


Your  students  will  also  derive  great 

benefit  from  another  special  publication 

"The  Art  of  Dating” 

a  popular  guide  to  happy,  successful  dating  and 
wonderful  teen-age  times.  Written  by  Dr.  Evelyn 
Millis  Duvall,  eminent  author  and  consultant  on, 
teen-age  life  and  problems.  Issued  by  arrangement 
with  Nat’l  Board  of  the  YMCA.  Available  for  50^ 
from  any  Keepsake  Jeweler,  with  certificate  en¬ 
closed  with  your  copy  of  the  "Etiquette"  booklet. 


KEEPSAKE  DIAMOND  RINGS 
Syracuse  2.  N.Y. 

Please  send  FREE  booklet,  “The  Etiquette  of  the  Engage¬ 
ment  and  Wedding,"  plus  certificate  for  purchase  (with  50c)  of 
“The  Art  of  Dating"  book  from  any  Keepsake  Jeweler’s  store. 
(Names  of  nearby  jewelers  will  be  included.) 

Nime . 

Addm< . 
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New 


lo  help  today’s  brand  new  home¬ 
makers  plan  exciting  menus,  Libby 
presents  a  handsome,  full-color  recipe 
book— Fi.v-£a,s7/  Favorites.  It  will  l>e 
a  most  imjwrtant  part  of  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  Recipe  Trousseau  because  it 
features  more  than  130  quick  and 
appetizing  recipes  using  Libby’s 
modern,  coinenient  canned  foods. 

START  A  CLASS  PROJECT  NOW 
Clip  the  special  class  group  offer 
coupon  on  page  91,  and  collect  two 
labels  from  any  canned  or  frozen 
Libby  product  from  each  of  your 
students.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
send  it  together  with  two  labels  for 
each  recipe  book  ordered.  Soon  you  11 
be  able  to  give  each  girl  her  own  copy 
of  Libby’s  Fix-Easy  Favorites— a 
key  to  delicious,  appetizing  meals— 
now’  and  in  the  future! 


jBBL  •  Tantalizing  appetizers  to  make  a  hus- 

band  proud — and  bring  the  guests  back 

e  A  treasury  of  bright  and  tempting 
salads  made  with  Libby’s  wide  selec- 
\  fruits  and  vegetables. 

\  *  Fix-Easy  main  dishes  that  take  little 

^  time — make  hearty,  good  eating  any 

\  ^  e  Wonderful  variety  of  vegetable  ideas 

— from  creoles  to  casseroles! 

e  29  beautiful  desserts  to  add  jewel-like  color  and  the  touch  of 
fruit-sweet  goodness  that  makes  a  meal  complete! 

Starting  with  appetizers  and  going  straight  through  to  dessert, 
Fix-Easy  Favorites  will  help  your  students  solve  all  their  meal 
planning  problems  quickly  and  efficiently.  And  when  they  see 
this  attractive  color-bright  book,  they’ll  want  to  try  recipes  from 
Libby’s  Fix-Easy  Favorites  right  away! 
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For  Teachers:  ^ 

Special  discount  on  new  SINGER  Dressmaking  Course 


New  fashions . . .  new  fabrics . . .  new  sewing  equipment 
have  all  brought  changes  in  sewing  methods. 

And  here — at  a  substantial  saving — is  your  chance  to 
pick  up  helps  and  hints  on  these  new  sewing  procedures 
. . .  and  then  pass  them  on  to  your  students. 

With  your  teacher’s  discount  you  can  take  the  new 
SINGER  Dressmaking  Course  of  eight  2J^-hour  lessons 
for  just  $20  ...  a  20^  saving !  You’ll  make  a  dress  using 
all  the  latest  methods  . . .  with  the  latest  equipment. 

SINGER  experts  discuss  and  demonstrate  everything 
from  figure  types  and  the  new  fashions,  to  fitting  short 
cuts,  to  fancy  stitching  w’ith  the  new  automatic  machines. 

Classes  are  small — 6  or  7.  You  might  even  want  to  get 
your  teacher  friends  together  and  form  your  own  group. 
Get  the  full  details  at  your  nearest . . . 


DRESSMAKING  by  SINGER.  Brand-new 
book  on  sewing.  Over  350  easy-to-follow 
illustrations.  Gives  you  practical  methods 
for  every  construction  detail  in  the  making 
of  a  garment.  Excellent  supplement  for 
your  classroom  text.  (Regular  price.  SI. 50 
— teacher’s  price,  SI.)  Order  now  for  Fall. 


SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
D«pl.  GMD,  95  Liberty  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

Plpa.se  send  me _ copies  of  the  new  book,  DKESS.M.XKING  by 

SINGKR.  at  the  .special  teacher's  discount  price  of  ft  jier  copy. 
Enclosed  please  find  $ _ to  cover  my  order. 


Sctieet  Name 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 


Alto  headquortert  for  SINGER*  Vacuum  Cleaners 

Listed  in  your  phone  book  under  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  00 
•A  TnulMiwk  of  THE  SlNUia  MAMUrACTUBlNa  COMPANY 
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FUN! 


More  head-to-toe  fashion  to  knit 
with  wool  in  this  issue  of  Co-ed. 


KNITTING  PRETTY"™ WOOL 


To  AID  YOU  in  encouraging  creative  use  of  leisure 
hours,  The  Wool  Bureau  is  offering  special  project 
material  on  hand  knitting. 

As  you  well  know,  knitting  with  wool  is  a  most 
rewarding  hobby— one  your  students  can  enjoy  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  In  addition,  it  is  something  your 
girls  can  do  while  watching  TV  or  just  chatting  that 
makes  time  spent  this  way  more  worth  while. 

And  while  you’re  teaching  knitting,  you  can  easily 
explain  the  important  fiber  properties  of  wool— its 
natural  resilience  that  helps  a  garment  recover  its 
shape,  its  insulating  quality  that  helps  provide  weight¬ 
less  warmth,  its  remarkable  absorbency  that  helps 
make  it  so  comfortable. 

Facts  like  these  will  help  make  your  girls  wise 
shoppers.  Send  for  your  free  knitting  with  wool 
material  today. 
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FREE: 

‘‘DISCOVERING  THE  WORLD  OF  WOOL” 
IN  KNITTING  KIT 

This  kit  includes: 

Wall  Charts  — step -by-step  illustrations  of  knitting  and 
crocheting  stitches. 

Examination  Copies  of  Student  Lesson  Sheets — with  in¬ 
structions  for  ordering  sets  for  classroom  use.  These 
sheets  give  easy  directions  for  knitting  specific  items. 

Idea  Sheet  for  Teachers — covering  a  variety  of  project 
ideas  for  beginning  and  advanced  students  .  .  .  fresh 
ways  of  encouraging  students  to  use  their  leisure  time 
coratructively. 

Information  for  Ordering  other  non-commercial  teaching 
aids  released  by  the  Education  Department  of  the 
Wool  Bureau  and  a  68-page  textbook  —  Knitting  for 
Young  America. 

Send  NOW.  See  Coupon  page  97 


Sponsored  by  the  American  Sheep  Producers  Council 
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lUmlo  Get”  A«j|iuuMlMl 

by  Mary  Alden,  Director  of  Home  Economics 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  III. 


We  would  like  very  much  to  know  today’s  Home  Economics  student  better — what  are 
her  plans,  what  kind  of  people  does  she  admire,  what  recipes  would  she  like  from  Mary 
Alden.  Each  month  we’ll  publish  interviews  with  students  selected  from  your  classes.* 
Now  it's  time  to  meet: 


One  of  our  neuvst  and  best  for  Nadine 
1  cup  sifted  tnridied  flour  'A  teaspoon  almond  extract 

'A  teaspoon  soda  'A  cup  cherry  jam 

'A  teaspoon  salt  1  tablespoon  water 

'A  cup  shorteninp.  soft  tV^  cops  Quaker  or  Mother's  Oats 

'A  cup  brown  supar  (quick  or  old  fashioned,  uncooked) 

Sift  together  flour,  soda  and  salt  into  bowl.  Add  shortening, 
sugar,  almond  extract,  cherry  jam  and  water.  Beat  until 
smooth,  about  2  minutes.  Stir  in  rolled  oats.  Spread  in  greased 
7  X  11 'inch  baking  pan.  Cover  lightly  with  2  tablespoons  cherry 
jam,  if  desired.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°F.)  20  to  30 
minutes.  When  cool,  cut  into  bars.  Sprinkle  with  confectioners’ 
sugar.  Makes  I'A  dozen  bars. 


Your  guests  will  love  this,  Carole 

Ono  php.  Aunt  Jornima  Coffoo  Cako  Easy  Mix  1  toaspoon  almond  flavorinp 
'A  cup  milk  'A  cup  bluoborrios.  frozon 

1  opp  *  or  cannod,  drainod 

Add  milk,  egg  and  almond  flavoring  to  Mix  in  bag.  Squeeze 
upper  part  of  bag  to  force  air  out.  Close  top  of  bag  by  holding 
tightly  between  thumb  and  index  finger.  With  bag  resting  on 
table,  mix  by  working  vigorously  with  Angers.  (Mix  about  40 
seconds  or  until  egg  is  completely  blended.)  Add  blueberries  to 
batter;  mix  a  few  more  times.  Squeeze  bag  to  empty  batter 
into  aluminum  foil  pan.  (Do  not  grease  pan.)  Sprinkle  with 
cinnamon  topping.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375°F.)  about  25 
minutes.  Makes  8  servings. 


Fit  for  “Queen  Rosemary” 

'A  cup  Quakpr  or  Aunt  Itmima  VA  cups  slicod  applos. 


Enrichtd  Com  Meal 
1  'A  cups  siftod  onrichod  flour 
1  toaspoon  salt 
%  cup  shortoninp 
4  to  6  tablespoons  cold  water 


frosh  or  cannod 
'A  cup  raisins 
%  cup  chopped  nutmoats 
'A  cup  supar 
t  toaspoon  cinnamon 


Sift  corn  meal,  flour,  salt,  together;  cut  in  shortening.  Add 
water  gradually  until  mixture  holds  together;  form  in  ball. 
Roll  to  H  -inch  thickness  on  lightly  floured  board.  Cut  circles 
slightly  larger  than  tart  pans.  Flute  edges;  prick  shells.  Com¬ 
bine  all  Ailing  ingredients;  All  shells.  Place  tart  parts  on  cooky 
sheet;  bake  in  hot  oven  (425°F.)  15  to  20  minutes.  Makes  6 
tarts. 


Oak  Park,  Illinois 


I  hope  to  be  a  dress  designer 
when  I  graduate.  I  admire 
boys  who  have  good  manners, 
are  fun  to  be  with  and  are 
sincere.  I  would  like  a  recipe 
for  an  after  school  snack  when 
I  entertain. 


If  one  of  your  students  is  used  for  “Time  to  Get  Acquainted”  a  clear  snapshot  and  mail  to  Mary  Alden,  The  Quaker  Oats 

Mary  Alden  will  send  her  $5  and  you  a  beautiful  lazy  susan  Company,  Box  3361,  Chicago  54,  Illinois. 

for  your  classroom.  Also  each  student  who  enters  will  re-  what  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  graduate? 

ceive  a  new  Mary  Alden  booklet.  Ask  your  girls  to  answer  what  famous  person  in  history  do  you  admire? 

the  following  questions  in  a  note  of  about  50  words,  attach  What  recipes  would  you  like  5es(  from  Mary  Alden? 


Nadine  Stanley 
Danville,  Virginia 


1  would  like  to  go  to  college 
and  study  a  business  course  so 
I  may  become  a  secretary.  I 
like  boys  and  girls  with  nice 
manners  who  are  kind  to  old 
people.  I  would  like  to  make 
some  new  oatmeal  cookies. 


Carole  Carstens 


Rosemary  Rundquist 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

When  I  go  to  college  I  hope  to 
major  in  Home  Economics. 

I  admire  Jane  Addams  be¬ 
cause  during  her  life  she  did 
so  much  to  improve  conditions 
in  the  slums. 

Do  you  have  a  recipe  for  a 
special  dessert? 


A  BEAUTIFUL  LAZY  SUSAN  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  IF 
ONE  OF  YOUR  STUDENTS  IS  FEATURED  IN  THIS  COLUMN 


*Tea)cttfi/i4^! 


ROYAL  TARTS 
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•  A  thick  batter...  a  delicate  icing...  a  milk  shake 
all  made  with  one  handy  General  Electric  Mixer 


The  Versatility  of  a  Portable  Mixer 


PHE  TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO  *^D  •  FEBRUARY,  1959 


SPACE  and  money  are  two  things  yoimg  homemakers 
don’t  have  in  abundance;  so  naturally,  choosing 
appliances  carefully  becomes  all  the  more  important. 

An  appliance  has  to  be  as  versatile  and  yet  as  compact 
as  possible:  a  perfect  description  of  the  new  General 
Electric  Portable  Mixer!  Why  not  demonstrate  this 
lightweight  champion  for  your  students? 

1.  DEMONSTRATION.  You’ll  need  General  Electric’s 
Portable  Mixer  with  its  new  drink-mixing  attachment. 
Have  ingredients  for  cake  ready  to  mix  . . .  icing  ingre¬ 
dients  .  ,  .  milk  shake  ingredients.  Then,  consult  yoxir 
General  Electric  Mixer  booklet  to  get  specific  direc¬ 
tions  for  mixing  eacb  of  the  three. 

2.  DISCUSSION.  Ask  the  class  why  they  like  the 
General  Electric  Portable  Mixer  .  .  .  suggest  reasons 
why  it’s  such  a  good  investment.  Here  are  some  of  the 
advantages  you  should  know  about: 

(1)  You’ve  just  seen  that  despite  its  size  and  weight 
(imder  3  pounds!)  it  can  tackle  almost  any  mixing 
job.  You  just  adjust  the  fingertip  speed  control. 

(2)  It  can  be  used  any  place  where  there  are  adequate 
outlets— on  range,  work  coimter  or  table  top. 

(3)  It  rests  on  its  heel  like  an  iron,  so  drippings  fall 
back  into  the  bowl. 

(4)  The  cord  pulls  out,  letting  you  hang  mixer  on 
wadi  for  neat  storage  within  easy  reach. 

(5)  Newest  features:  Pushbutton  to  eject  beaters; 
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GENERALil^  ELECTRIC 


special  new  drink-mixing  attachment  .  .  .  perfect  for 
whipping  up  frozen  juices  as  well  as  milk  shakes 
and  eggnogs. 


General  Electric  Co.,  Portable  Appliance  Dept.,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 


SPECIAL  LOW  EDUCATIONAL  PRICES  on  the 

General  Electric  Portable  Mixer,  complete  with  special 
new  drink-mixing  attachment.  Mail  coupon  on  page  85. 


New  insights  in 


Family-Centered  Teaching 

Practical  suggestions  for  guiding  students  toward  a  full,  creative  life 


AMILY-CENTEKED  TEACHING  is  a  term  which  has 
been  in  our  vocabular>-  for  quite  some  time,  though  the 
concept  has  not  been  fully  understood  or  ac'cepted  by  all 
teachers  of  home  economics.  As  teachers  have  incorporated 
the  philosophy  of  the  family-centered  approach  in  their 
teaching,  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  concept  has  been 
expanding.  New  insights  are  being  developed,  additional 
contributions  are  being  discovered,  and  more  practical  appli¬ 
cations  of  knowledge  are  being  made  as  the  philosophy  of 
family  centeredness  permeates  the  field  of  home  economics. 

Life  Cycle  of  the  Fomily 

The  family-centered  program  builds  a  curriculum  around 
the  concept  of  the  family  life  cycle,  and  it  considers  the 
family’s  needs  in  each  stage  of  development. 

Families  grow  just  like  people.  They  are  born  and  develop 
in  predictable  stages  in  what  has  lx?en  termed  the  family  life 
cycle.  Families  take  form  in  the  wedding  and  adjusting  of 
the  newly  married  couple.  They  begin  to  function  during  the 
school  years.  Thev  mature  with  their  teen-agers  and  “come 
out ’’  as  they  let  go  their  young  adults  through  launching- 
center  functions.  They  age  in  the  empty  nest  and  during 
later  years.  Through  each  phase  runs  the  dark  thread  of 
family  crises  and  the  bright  strands  of  new  inventions  and 
adaptations  with  the  family  and  the  community.* 

These  stages  of  family  development  were  summarized  at 
the  National  Conference  on  Family  Life  as  the  “Beginning 
Family,”  the  “Expanding  Family,”  the  “Launching  Family,” 
and  the  “Contracting  Family.” 

Uni(}ue  to  each  one  of  these  stages  are  certain  problems, 
joys,  satisfactions,  tasks,  and  challenges.  Certainly  the  tasks 
and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  experiences  which 
bring  happiness  and  satisfaction  are  different  for  the  newly- 

Dr.  Porter  is  Chairnian,  Human  Develojyment  and  Family 
Relatiotiships,  College  of  Family  Living,  Brigham  Young 
University,  Provo,  Utah. 


By  BLAINE  M.  PORTER 

married  couple  than  the  couple  in  the  later  years  whose 
children  have  been  launched. 

The  family-centered  program  must  relate  all  phases  of 
subject  matter  to  the  entire  life  cycle  of  the  family.  It  must 
provide  training  which  will  prepare  individuals  to  live  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  creatively  through  each  one  of  these  stages. 
The  challenge  is  to  help  individuals  feel  that  each  stage  is 
the  best  rather  than  waiting  to  get  through  with  one  stage 
hoping  the  next  will  be  better.  It  necessitates  helping  the 
individual  understand  the  potentialities  which  each  stage 
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holds  for  him,  and  acquaint  him  with  some  of  the  adjust¬ 
ments  which  must  be  made  in  each  stage,  if  a  reasonable 
degree  of  succe.ss  is  to  lie  achieved. 

Home  Background  of  Students 

.\s  a  result  of  the  high  mobilitv  of  families  totlay  many 
sch(X)ls  are  experiencing  an  influx  of  students  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  cultural,  social,  and  ecx)nomic  backgrounds.  Even 
families  within  the  same  relative  cultural,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  groups  vary  considerably  in  their  value  systems,  atti- 
(Continued  on  fyage  77) 
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By  VERA  FALCONER 

\  /ARIETi’  IS  THE  SPICE  OF  THE  FILMS  and  film- 
V  strips  newly  offered  lor  your  classes.  They  cover  areas 
in  which  we  have  had  little  or  nothing  of  visual  aids. 
P'ormerly  filmed  topics  are  treated  in  new  ways. 

One  film  you  won’t  want  to  miss  is  the  new  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  Better  Living,  Through  Research 
(alxjut  20  mins.,  color).  It  is  a  valuable,  interesting  survey 
of  careers  open  to  home  economics  students.  Your  students 
will  be  amazed  at  the  variety  and  impressed  by  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work.  W’e  are  given  a  tour  of  the  labora¬ 
tories  and  offices  of  the  Department’s  Institute  of  Home 
Economics. 

We  see  a  numl>er  of  testing  programs  in  progress.  For 
each,  the  methods,  techniques,  and  equipment  are  briefly 
but  clearly  explained,  and  the  value  of  testing  is  discussed. 
Energy  tests  show  placement  of  pots  on  shelves  of  various 
heights  for  proper  use  and  efficient  storage  in  the  kitchen. 
Kitchen  arrangements  are  tested  for  efficiency— less  walk¬ 
ing.  fewer  movements.  Liuindry  tests  are  given  to  the  new 
fabrics.  Fabric  tests  determine  qualities  for  many  uses.  “In 
service”  rug  tests  are  made.  FckxI  preservation  tests,  de¬ 
velopment  of  recipes  for  school  lunch,  and  food  analysis 
for  better  diets  are  shown.  Family  budgets  are  analyzed 
through  interviews. 

In  each  testing  process  we  see  different  kinds  of  home 
economics  career  people.  Throughout,  we  are  reminded 
that  test  results  are  for  both  manufacturer  and  consumer. 
•At  the  end,  it  is  shown  how  one  family  applies  research 
information  in  the  home. 

Of  course  this  film  shows  onlv  some  of  the  wide  range 
of  home  economics  careers,  and  gives  only  an  indication 
of  the  work  done  within  each  type.  Get  the  Department’s 
motion  picture  catalogue  if  you  don’t  already  have  it.  It  (con¬ 
tains  useful  titles  on  many  topics— Yonr  Food  Inspection 
Service,  TruUj  Yotirs—the  Dress  That  Fits,  Knotc  the  Eggs 
You  Buy,  Kids  Must  Fa*— to  mention  a  few.  The  films  are 
available  for  transportation  cost  only,  from  regional  offices 
or  Motion  Picture  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  .Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Clothinq  and  Textiles 

Cotton—Sature’s  Wonder  Fiber  (27  mins.,  color,  free 
loan,  .Audio-Visual  Dept.,  National  Cotton  Council.  P.  O. 
Box  9905,  Memphis  12,  Tenn.).  Here  is  another  film  so 
packed  with  information  that  you  may  wish  to  show  it  more' 
than  once.  It  was  designed  to  show  the  relationship  l>etween 
science  and  nature  in  prcxlucing  today’s  cotton  fillers.  Of 
course  it  is  a  “product”  film,  showing  the  entire  process 
from  plant  to  product.  What  is  unusual  is  that  as  we;  follow 
this  process  we  see  the  scienti.sts  at  work.  They  develop 
different  varieties  and  processes  to  retain  cotton’s  natural 

Mrs.  Falconer  is  director  of  the  Scholastic  Magazines 
National  Film  and  Filmstrip  Awards  program. 
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and  Filmstrips 


Viewed  and  reviewed  for  your  classes 


qualities  and  add  others,  which  give  the  fiber  suitability 
for  various  uses.  Properties  are  clearly  explained,  demon¬ 
strated,  and  tested.  Your  students  will  learn  what  to  expect 
from  cotton  fabrics  of  many  kinds. 

The  importance  of  the  textile  chemist  is  emphasized- 
making  career  discussions  possible.  Opening  and  closing 
sequences  are  delightfully  different.  Women  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  are  shown  wearing  cotton  dresses  or  selecting  cotton 
fabrics.  They  talk  in  their  native  language,  but  English 
subtitles  are  provided. 

One  Hour  for  Connie  is  a  teaching  kit  on  dry  cleaning 
(69  frames,  color  filmstrip,  15  mins,  recording,  teacher’s 
guide,  wall  chart.  b<x)klets  on  clothing  care,  job  in  the 
dry  cleaning  industry,  dry  cleaning  process).  This  kit 
produced  by  Dow  Chemical  is  available  for  purchase  from 
“One  Hour  for  Connie,”  Box  31,  Midland,  Michigan. 
Connie,  home  economics  student,  visits  a  neighborhootl  dry 
cleaner  as  a  project  in  her  clothing  care  class.  With  her 
we  see  the  various  methotls  of  cleaning,  finishing,  blocking. 
The  “spotting”  is  especially  well  done.  It  explains  how 
cleaners  identify  spots  and  dec'ide  proper  removal  methods. 
Tips  on  clothing  care  are  included  in  the  story.  Customers, 
we  are  told,  should  try  to  identify  spots  for  best  removal 
results.  good  practical  presentation,  showing  respon.si- 
bilities  of  cleaner  to  customer  and  of  cirstomer  to  cleaner. 

Art  and  Beauty  of  Cashmere  (20  mins.,  color,  free  loan, 
Dalton  of  .America,  6611  Euclid  .\ve.,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio). 
Want  to  see  exactlv  how  a  cashmere  sweater  is  made?  This 


film  shows  you,  step-by-step,  from  source  of  the  wool  in 
the  Himalayas,  to  first  designer’s  drawing  to  the  finished 
sweater.  A  brief  but  clear  demonstration  shows  how  to 
wash,  re-shape,  and  dry  a  cashmere  sweater.  Your  students 
will  learn  why  cashmere  sw’eaters  are  a  luxury  item— with 
all  the  patient,  skilled,  and  individual  work  portrayed. 

The  Home 

A  Room  Is  Four  Walls  ( 12  mins.,  color,  free  loan.  Home 
Furnishings  Merchandising,  American  Viscose  Corp,,  350 
Fifth  .\ve..  New  York  1,  N.  Y.).  Step-by-step  procedures 
of  a  qualified  interior  decorator  as  he  helps  a  middle-aged 
couple  redecorate  their  living  room.  How-  to  locate  deco¬ 
rators,  their  fees,  qualifications,  techniques,  all  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  However,  we  learn  many  other  things  from  this 
fine  film. 

As  the  decorator  works,  trying  at  all  points  to  meet  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  his  clients,  we  gather  useful  ideas.  We 
see  how  to  decide  on  a  color  scheme  and  then  apply  it; 
u.se  of  accent  color;  of  accessories;  window  treatments;  and 
a  delightful  way  of  using  family  photos  decoratively.  The 
importanc-e  of  reading  labels  on  furnishings  and  fabrics  when 
purchasing  is  stressed.  Informal,  practical,  and  informative, 
this  is  a  good  film  for  your  home  decoration  class.  You  can 
use  it  as  a  career  film  too,  since  it  demonstrates  what  a 
decorator  must  know,  what  he  does,  and  what  personal 
qualities  are  desirable. 

(Continued  on  paae  86) 


''B«for«"  view  of  room  cluttered  with  unhormonious  objects. 


"After"  picture  of  some  room,  from  "A  Room  Is  Four  Walls." 
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Answer  these  three  questions  and  you  will  make 


Boards 


By  MARJORIE  EAST 


WE  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS  have  always 
used  L'Oiicrete  examples  to  explain  the  principles  we 
teach.  We  have  built  our  teaching  on  the  real  needs  and 
interests  of  students.  Our  students  have  been  “learning  by 
doing”  for  a  long  time.  In  these  and  other  ways  we  are 
modern  teachers. 

If  \ou  are  like  most  home  economics  teachers  you  don’t 
relax  and  say,  “I’m  prett\  good.  1  guess  I’ll  quit  working  so 
hard.”  You  are  proud  to  be  a  modern  teacher  and  you  want 
to  improve.  I  am  going  to  assume  that  you  would  like  to 
make  your  bulletin  boards  even  more  effective. 

In  this  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  bulletin  boards  1  am 
suggesting  some  answers  to  three  basic  questions:  Who  sees 
\i)ur  bulletin  Ixjard?  What  do  vou  want  the  bulletin  board 
to  do?  How  are  you  going  to  get  the  bulletin  board  to  do  that 
job?  When  you  can  answer  these  questions  about  your  own 
bulletin  board  displays  you  will  have  a  logical,  practical  ori¬ 
entation  that  can  lead  you  to  minor  masterpieces  of  display. 

Who  Sees  Your  Bulletin  Board? 

.\ny  display  has  to  si>eak  to  a  certain  jierson  or  a  group  of 
similar  people  in  order  to  have  any  effect  at  all.  So  of  course 
\()u  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  person  to  whom  sou  are 
addressing  the  display.  How  old  is  he?  \yhat  are  his  interests? 
What  is  he  probably  thinking  about  as  he  idly  gazes  toward 
your  display?  If  you  are  going  to  communicate  with  that 
person  you  need  to  be  able  to  step  into  his  shoes  for  a 
minute,  to  feel  with  him,  to  think  with  him. 

When  you  step  into  those  shoes  youll  find  that  the  way 
\ou  look  at  a  bulletin  board  depends  on  such  a  simple  thing 
as  its  location  in  relation  to  you.  If  you  are  sitting  quietly 
in  a  room,  day-dreaming  a  bit  while  waiting  for  the  rest  oi 
the  class  to  finish  an  assignment  you  are  through  with,  if  you 
then  see  a  bulletin  board  display  six  or  eight  feet  away  you’ll 
probably  look  it  over  carefully  and  think  about  what  it 
means.  If  you  are  hurrying  along  a  hall,  late  to  class,  or 
sauntering  along  that  hall  with  your  girl  friends  as  you 
chatter  about  last  night’s  T\’  show,  and  you  see  a  bulletin 
board  display  on  the  wall,  you’ll  be  inclined  to  give  it  a  quick 
glance  and  forget  it.  So  a  teacher  must  plan  the  arrangement 
to  suit  the  way  it  will  be  seen. 

Dr.  East  is  head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics 
Education,  College  of  Home  Economics,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania.  She  is  author  of 
“Display  for  lA’arning,,”  a  popular  textbook  on  display  tech¬ 
niques.  Another  book  u  ill  appear  this  year. 


What  Do  You  Want  the  Bulletin  Board  to  Do? 

.\ny  teacher  has  a  reason  for  using  a  displa\  and  it  usually 
is  a  didactic  rea.son.  You  are  in  the  business  of  changing 
jreople.  You  want  to  take  them  a  little  way  along  the  road 
toward  a  richer  life.  bulletin  board  can  help  yon  in  any 
one  of  the.se  ways: 

1.  It  can  help  you  teach  a  fact.  By  stating  the  tact  in  a 
caption  and  then  showing  pictures  or  examples  that  prove 
the  fact,  you  have  taught.  For  example,  a  parents’  night  dis¬ 
play  could  say:  “We  write  stories  for  children.”  .\nd  there, 
pinned  to  the  board  could  Ix’  examples  of  the  picture  stories 
developed  by  a  class  studying  child  development. 

2.  It  can  help  you  stimulate  thought.  .A  display  can  show 
two  different  points  of  view  or  give  answers  to  questions,  or 
stretch  the  imagination.  For  a  clothing  class  a  .title  might 
ask:  “Is  it  cheaper  to  make  or  to  huy?”  Pinned  to  one  side 
of  the  bulletin  board  could  be  a  page  from  a  Sears  catalog 
showing  a  c'otton  shirt,  its  description  and  its  price.  On  the 
other  side  could  be  a  shirt  pattern,  a  swatch  of  material,  a 
list  of  the  findings  needed  and  an  enlarged  bill  that  totals 
the  cost  of  making  the  shirt.  .Yt  the  bottom  would  lx*  the 
(jiiestion:  “What  other  cpiestions  do  yon  need  to  ask  IxTore 
vou  decide  whether  to  make  or  to  buy?” 

3.  It  can  help  yon  attract  attention.  .Y  good  display  can 
wake  people  up.  For  example,  the  display  comparing  costs 
of  making  and  buying  clothes  might  well  start  a  week’s  work 
on  comparing  the  many  values  of  sewing  with  the  values  i ' 
buying  ready-made  things.  “Shall  I  make  it  or  bn>  it?”  is  a 
simple  question;  but  the  answer  is  far  from  simple.  It  leads 
to  many  other  (piestions. 

4.  It  can  help  you  encourage  action.  .Y  bulletin  board  dis¬ 
play  can  urge  people  to  do  something.  For  example,  a  dis¬ 
play  in  the  local  drug  store  might  have  a  title  that  says, 
“They  say  you  can’t  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks  .  .  .  and 
yet.  .  .  .”  This  gets  you  to  wondering  what  the  display  is  all 
about.  Under  the  title  you  see  a  numlx»r  of  pictures  of  people 
you  know  doing  interesting  things.  .Mrs.  Jones  is  re-caning  a 
chair.  Mr.  Forlx*s  and  Mr.  Emerson  are  working  away  at 
a  lathe.  Young  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  are  sitting  in  the  front 
row  of  a  classroom  listening  to  a  lawyer  talking  from  a  black¬ 
board  list  alrnut  how  to  make  a  will.  .Yt  the  bottom  of  this 
display  is  another  statement:  “join  a  community  class.” 
■Yttached  to  the  display  is  a  pocket  which  holds  leaflets  de- 
.scribing  the  adult  classes  being  offered  this  fall. 

This  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  .Y  bulletin  board  can  help  you 
in  many  other  ways  to  do  a  more  effective  job  of  teaching. 
It  works  best  if  you  know  exactly  what  you  want  it  to  do. 
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How  Will  You  Do  It? 


When  yon  are  clear  about  the  person  who  will  see  your 
bulletin  board  and  you  have  decided  what  you  want  to 
accomplish,  then  you  are  ready  for  the  next  step— turning 
your  thoughts  into  visual  symbols.  You  have  to  figure  out 
how  to  do  the  job  with  a  minimum  of  words.  You  want  to 
arrange  pictures,  clippings,  and  small  articles  in  such  a  way 
that  they  speak  for  vou  and  do  a  teaching  job.  Two  tech¬ 
niques  can  be  used:  build  in  some  participation  device,  and 
use  the  great  po.wer  of  design. 

The  word  “participation”  means  getting  your  viewer  per¬ 
sonally  involved.  A  parent  who  sees  his  daughter’s  name  on 
a  children’s  story  will  certainly  be  interested  in  what  that 
display  says  about  his  daughter’s  work.  \  person  in  your 
town  feels  that  the  adult  education  display  is  talking  to  him 
when  he  sees  his  friends  in  the  pictures.  .\11  the.se  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  participation.  A  good  display  sjjeaks  directly  to 
the  viewer  and  catches  his  personal  interest. 

.\  caption  that  u.ses  a  common  cliche,  or  a  slang  expres¬ 
sion,  or  the  word  “you,”  may  catch  the  personal  interest  of  the 
viewer.  .\  picttire  of  an  attractive  teen-ager  will  get  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  other  teen-agers.  .\  fluttering  riblK)n,  a  real  pizza  pie, 
a  loudly  ticking  clock,  anything  that  is  unexpected,  will  attract 
attention  and  draw  the  personal  interest  of  the  viewer. 

The  second  technique  you  can  use  is  design.  The  careful 
use  of  color,  texture,  line,  shape,  and  size  can  do  much  to  help 
you  teach.  These  are  the  hidden  persuaders  of  advertising. 
Thes  influence  you  and  me  to  buy  one  kind  of  soap  rather 
than  another.  Some  bright  colors,  orange,  for  instance,  seem 
to  advance,  to  come  toward  vou.  They  make  a  soap  box  lot)k 
larger  so  a  customer  thinks  he  is  getting  more  for  his  money. 
Perhaps  they  might  make  a  caption  .seem  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  on  a  bulletin  board.  Soft,  sleek  textures  give  a  feeling  of 
luxury;  crisp,  starchy  textures  give  an  atmosphere  of  busi¬ 
ness-like  efficiency.  Maybe  you  can  use  such  textures  as  back¬ 
grounds  for  your  displays.  The  decision  to  put  the  caption 
at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  a  bulletin  board,  at  the  right  or 
at  the  left,  is  a  matter  of  design.  Not  a  matter  of  design  for 
beauty,  necessarily,  it  is  a  matter  of  design  for  the  most 
effective  way  to  get  the  mes.sage  acro.s.s  to  the  reader. 

\  g(Kxl  way  to  learn  these  techniques  is  to  become  a  pro¬ 
fessionally  interested  watcher  of  TV  commercials,  reader  of 
magazine  ads,  and  viewer  of  billboards.  By  “professional”  I 
mean  that  you  should  step  outside  your  own  sh{>es  (for  you 
are  the  person  to  whom  the  ad  is  addressed)  and  step  into 
the  shoes  of  the  advertiser.  Who  are  the  jieople  he  tries  to 
reach?  What  does  he  want  them  to  do?  How  does  he  get  their 
attention?  In  what  ways  does  he  work  to  get  them  personally 
concerned  and  involved  in  the  ad?  What  design  techniques 
does  he  use?  Keep  an  idea  notelwok  hands’  and  jot  down 
notes  on  useful  techniques  or  clip  and  collect  especially 
striking- magazine  ads.  If  you  get  really  interested,  read  The 
Hidden  Persuaders,  by  N’ance  Packard. 

In  this  short  article  I  have  tried  to  show  you  how  careful 
and  logical  thinking  before  you  start  to  put  up  the  bulletin 
board  will  help  you  to  do  a  gexx!  one.  I’d  define  a  g(xxl 
bulletin  board  arrangement  as  one  that  speaks  directly  to 
the  i>erson  who  sees  it  and  makes  that  person  think  in  just 
the  way  the  teacher  me-ant  him  to. 


1.  Who  Sees  It? 

This  bulletin  board  was  arranged  for  a  class  of  seniors 
who  were  discussing  family  relations.  The  group  included 
some  married  students  as  well  as  some  who  were  engaged 
or  thinking  seriously  about  their  future  families. 

2.  What  Does  It  Do? 

The  teacher  planned  the  bulletin  board  to  extend  the 
class'  thinking  beyond  the  very  next  few  years.  She  wanted 
to  introduce  the  concept  of  the  family  life  cycle  and  to  start 
the  class  to  thinking  about  what  is  included  in  "living  hap¬ 
pily  ever  after."  Her  bulletin  board  is  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  room  where  it  is  clearly  visible  to  all  in  the  group.  She 
hopes  that  it  will  make  its  own  impression  but  she  also  plans 
to  explain  its  meaning  as  she  leads  the  talk. 

3.  How  Does  It  Do  It? 

To  accomplish  her  purpose  she  chose  certain  techniques 
The  title  leads  the  viewer's  thought  ahead  over  the  years, 
but  in  case  someone  didn't  follow  that  lead,  the  subtitle 
directly  questions  him.  The  teacher  hopes  that  everyone  will 
identify  himself  with  one  or  another  of  the  stick  figures  on 
the  chart  of  family  years.  (Did  you?)  She  used  the  pipe- 
cleaner  stick  figures  with  cartoon  heads  os  a  whimsical  touch 
to  attract  attention.  The  white  fuxzy  figures  contrast  with 
the  dull,  dark  blotter  background.  Her  chart-like  arrangement 
shows  four  distinct  stages  in  the  family  life  cycle.  By  placing 
the  label  on  irregular  free-form  shapes  she  further  calls 
attention  to  them.  By  placing  the  "peak  years"  label  at  the 
highest  point  she  reinforces  symbolically  its  peak  position 
and  also  gives  on  important  place  to  the  stage  of  the  family 
life  cycle  in  which  most  adolescents  find  themselves.  By 
spreading  out  tome  examples  for  further  reading  she  hopes 
to  tempt  them  deeper  into  the  topic. 

Put  yourself  into  the  shoes  of  a  high  school  senior.  Do 
you  think  this  bulletin  board  would  do  for  you  what  its 
teacher  hoped? 


Editor's  Sote;  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  by 
Dr.  East.  The  next  one  will  apixnir  in  the  March  issue. 
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“we  predict../’ 


Q 

1.  Three  outstanding  silhouettes 

By  Albert  Chaiken,  Designer,  McCall's  Patterns. 

So  use  setting  our  hearts  on  one  silhouette  this  season 
lor  we  will  see  and  like  many.  The  most  jwpular  dress  is 
the  one  with  a  gently  raised  waistline.  It’s  feminine  and 
Mattering  to  most  figure  tyjies.  Another  silhouette,  returning 
to  popularity,  is  the  easy-to-wear  shirtwaist  dress.  We  predict 
.1  return  of  this  fashion  for  spring— high-pointed  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  The  spring  suit  is  not  just  a  skirt  and  jacket 
any  more.  It  is  a  dress  plus  jacket— all-ocx-asion.  double-duty, 
lashion-right. 

Spring  ’59  will  be  the  season  of  “touchable  textured” 
fabrics.  Regardless  of  fiber  each  will  have  surface  interest 
— slubl)ed,  ribbed,  loojied,  brushed.  Needlepoint  and  picpie 
I  Hects  w  ill  abound.  The  hard-finish  fabrics  give  way  to 
those  which  are  loosely  woven,  soft,  and  supple. 

High  in  color  popularity  are  the  lovely  hot  pinks,  melon 
tones,  .Mediterranean  blues,  aqua  and  turquoise  shades. 
Amethyst  and  lilac  are  combined  with  blues.  “.Acid”  greens 
supply  real  shock  effects.  Soft  ice-cream  colors  will  l>e  seen 
in  offbeat  combinations.  Prints  are  dramatic,  vivid  in  color¬ 
ing  and  have  a  primitive  look. 


2.  "The  look"  for  spring 

By  Jean  Carney,  Fashion  Director,  Advance  Patterns. 

While  waists  continue  to  move  up  and  down,  “the  look” 
is  more  fitted,  showing  bexond  doubt  the  natural  waistline 
hilt  usually  marked  with  high  seams,  belts,  self  bands,  draw- 
strings.  and  little  jackets.  “Empire”  remains  the  key  fashion 
word.  Little  jackets  show  up  in  a  hundred  different  designs. 
They  usually  top  high-waisted  dresses  and  skirts.  Coats,  too, 
are  high  waisted.  Newest  fashion  trend  is  a  big  revival  of 
the  shirtwaist  dress.  Tailored  types  are  prime  favorites  in 
elegant  fabrics,  splurgy  prints,  divine  colors. 

The  vivid  colors  that  splashed  the  fall  and  winter  scene 
are  glowing  more  intensely  for  spring.  Pinks,  sharp  blues, 
and  greens  are  in  the  lead.  Cool  misty  pastels  are  also  putting 
on  an  important  show.  Muted  apricot,  heather,  rice  paper 
beige  look  new. 

Fabrics  continue  the  “texture  .story.”  .Air\  weaves,  mesh 
and  nubby  types,  and  hopsacking  are  tops.  Bright  floral 
prints  are  shown  in  an  incredibly  wide  variety.  The  leailer 
is  the  rose  print,  sometimes  defined,  sometimes  shadowy, 
•dways  enchanting.  .Moving  up  are  checks— tiny,  medium, 
and  big  polka  dots— medium,  big,  and  huge! 


5  leading  pattern  companies 
give  us  a  capsule  fashion 

credo  for  spring 


Teen  and  junior  ensemble  with  kimono  sleeve 
jacket;  print  with  solid  color,  McCall's  4891. 


shirt  blouse  with  Empire  effect,  paired  with  a  casual 
walking  skirt;  buttons  off-center.  Advance  10-18,  8950. 
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I.  Accessories  emphasize  fashions 


Easy  high-belted  dress  can  be 
made  with  sleeves,  high  neck; 
in  pirk  and  orange  stripes. 
Junior,  misses,  Simplicity  2794. 


By  Lucille  Rea,  Educational  Director,  Simplicity  Patterns. 

The  new  fashions  lend  themselves  to  imaginative  interpre¬ 
tations.  Wide-skirted  or  narrow,  a  simple  dress  needs  little 
more  than  a  high-waisted  look  to  be  important  fashion.  On 
dressy  clothes,  this  Empire  focal  point  is  created  by  a  soft 
bow,  glittery  pin,  flowers,  or  a  sash  looped  high.  Tailored 
clothes  take  to  simple  belts,  gigantic  buttons,  flat  bows,  or 
fringe.  Curved  belts  give  the  illusion  of  a  high  waist  in 
front;  dip  gracefully  in  back. 

Simple  fashions  call  for  fanciful  fabrics.  Hot  pinks, 
oranges,  bitter  greens,  yellows,  vivid  tunjuoise,  and  violet 
l(X)k  fresh  and  tempting.  Newest  prints  have  a  lu.sh,  opulent 
look  with  a  galaxy  of  ever-blooming  hothouse  posies.  There 
are  gigantic  poppies,  anemones,  daisies,  zinnias,  pansies, 
chrysanthemums,  often  clearly  and  startlingly  outlined  in 
black.  Even  solid  fabrics  have  interesting  surface  effects. 


4.  Rim  of  femininity 


By  Barbara  Lolley,  Fashion  Coordinator,  Vogue  Patterns. 

The  shirtwaist  dress  returns  in  fresh,  vibrant  colors  and 
in  new,  textured  fabrics.  Newest  suits  have  waist-skimming 
jackets  atop  slim  or  gently  flared  skirts.  Parties  demand 
feminine  fashions.  Waistlines  are  defined  with  .skirts  cut 
to  a  liecoming  degree  of  fullness.  High  lines  are  achieved 
by  ribbon  trims,  alx)ve  the  normal  waistline. 

Colors  are  brilliant  and  Ireautiful.  Blues  include  those 
touched  with  turquoise  and  mauve.  .\11  pinks  are  popular. 
Greens  and  yellows  wmbine  in  prints,  striix*s,  plaids. 

Textured  fabrics,  such  as  waffle,  honeycomb,  and  j^etit 
point  weaves,  rank  high.  Rough  hewn  fabrics  with  a  hand- 
loomed  effect  l(M)k  fresh.  The  hound’s-tooth  check  motif 
looks  smart  on  the  spring  horizon.  It  appears  as  a  print  or  in 
woven  blends  and  woolens.  Eyelet  embroidered  cottons  and 
flower-strewn  cotton  sheers  are  ideal  for  party  frocks. 


Graduation  or  party  dress  with 
high-rising  waist,  full  skirt. 
Pattern  gives  several  neckline 
ideas;  9-15,  10-16  Vogue  E-12. 


Short  overblouse  is  worn  with 
skirt  which  has  a  camisole 
top.  Pattern  gives  many 
changes;  11-18  Butterick  8835. 


5.  Colorful,  casual  fashions 


By  Marjorie  Corbin,  Vice  President,  Butterick  Patterns. 

“Femininits  w  ithout  Fuss”  expresses  the  season!  We  loved 
the  comfort  of  the  easy  shaites,  and  look  forward  to  a  newly 
feminized  figure,  revealing  only  the  best  of  you— a  major 
accomplishment  of  shaix*  with  ease.  From  the  slimmest  of 
dres.ses,  kno\Mi  as  “skimmer  sheaths”  (they  curve  in  where  it 
counts!)  to  wi<le  collared  bouffants,  somewhere  there’s  a 
high-rise  detail— Ix-ll,  1k)w,  seam,  or  tab  to  define  the  new 
rise  of  femininity. 

Like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  are  the  new  dimension  prints. 
They  defy  convention,  feature  a  clash  of  color  and  new¬ 
found  textured  effects.  Flowers  bloom  in  colorful  profusion 
on  cotton,  silks,  and  blends.  C-'olor  is  undiluted,  lively,  vari¬ 
able,  setting  a  precedent  for  you  to  follow  with  feeling.  It’s 
fun  to  dress  in  the  new  pinks,  greens,  blues,  corals. 
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By  EDNA  BRYTE  BISHOP 


Cut  to  1^' 


With  the  Bishop  method  you 
can  achieve  perfect  fit  for  any  figure  type 


WHKN  CERTAIN  BASIC  TECHNIQUES  are  learned 
about  construction,  sewing  becomes  merely  a  matter 
ol  applying  them  to  various  garments.  Of  course,  these 
techniques  must  be  completely  mastered  before  a  profes¬ 
sional-looking  garment  can  be  created.  If  each  step  in  c'on- 
struction  has  been  done  carefully  and  correctly,  the  finished 
garment  will  be  perfect. 

Howe\er,  fitting  presents  a  different  problem  with  each 
figure  type.  Out  of  1(K)  women  who  require  a  size  14  pat¬ 
tern.  no  two  have  identical  figures.  No  wonder  that  so  many 
teachers  and  consumers  request  technical  information  on 
fitting  methods. 

Fitting  should  lx?  considered  apart  from  sewing  construc¬ 
tion  techniques  bec-ause  there  are  so  many  variables  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem.  However,  we  do  have  three  constant  fac¬ 
tors  on  which  to  base  our  theories. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  pattern.  This  is  constant  becau.se 
the  vital  measurements  in  a  given  size  have  been  determined 
lx*forehand.  .\11  patterns  are  cut  according  to  measurements 
approved  by  the  Measurement  Standard  Committee  of  the 
pattern  industry.  However,  the  amount  of  ease  allowed  over 
these  measurements  will  vary  according  to  the  particular 
silhouette  of  the  garment.  To  eliminate  confusion  when  fit¬ 
ting,  we  must  work  with  a  standard  style,  as  well  as  with 
standard  measurements.  This  style  will  be  our  second  con¬ 
stant  factor. 

We  have  a  third  constant  factor  with  which  to  work,  and 
that  is  fabric  grain.  This  never  varies,  as  all  fabrics  are 
woven  with  lengthwise  and  crosswise  threads  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  Grain  is  an  all-important  factor  in  proper 

Mrs.  Bishop  is  Educational  Director  of  the  Advance  Pattern 
Company. 


fit,  and  in  order  to  have  a  garment  fit  with  perfection,  all 
key  grain  lines  must  be  balanced  on  the  figure. 

Working  with  these  three  constant  factors:  pattern  size, 
style,  and  fabric  grain,  we  can  proceed  to  set  up  some  gen¬ 
eral  rules  conc'eming  fitting.  First  of  all,  to  insure  a  minimum 
of  alterations,  you  must  use  the  correct  size  pattern.  You 
can  determine  this  by  taking  your  Ixxly  measurements.  It 
is  important  to  get  the  size  that  best  fits  the  upper  part  of 
the  Inxly— the  shoulders,  chest,  and  bust— as  these  are  the  ■ 
alterations  that  are  the  most  difficult  to  make  and  still  retain 
the  shape  of  the  pattern  line.  Waistline  and  hipline  altera¬ 
tions  are  easily  made.  Our  first  general  rule  to  follow  is: 
Buy  patterns  according  to  your  hu.st  measurement. 

Remember  that  even  though  your  measurements  cor¬ 
respond  closely  to  those  on  the  pattern  envelope,  you  will 
have  certain  alterations  to  make.  Since  it  is  t(X)  late  to  make 
these  alterations  after  the  fabric  has  been  cut,  you  must 
cut  your  garment  to  allow  for  your  individual  figure  varia¬ 
tions.  In  other  words,  cut  to  fit.  To  know  e.xactly  how  to  cut 
your  fabric  so  that  your  garment  will  fit  after  it  is  as.sem- 
bled.  you  must  know  how  your  particular  figure  varies  at 
each  point  from  the  standard  pattern  you  are  using. 

.\ssuming  that  you  are  working  with  a  commercial  pat¬ 
tern,  you  can  rely  on  the  fact  that  everv  pattern  you  use  in 
a  given  size  will  require  the  same  alterations.  You  can  deter¬ 
mine  these  alterations  only  after  vou  have  cut  out  and 
as.sembled  one  experimental  garment.  .\s  I  said  before,  this 
garment  should  be  a  standard  style.  Fortunately,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  silhouettes  change  from  .season  to  sea.son. 
it  is  possible  to  purchase  patterns  that  can  lx*  usetl  as  the 
basis  for  fitting  the  figure  accurately.  The  .advance  Basic- 
Fitting  Pattern  consists  of  a  fitted  bcxlice,  with  a  high,  round 
neckline,  a  straight  skirt,  and  a  set-in  wrist  length  sleeve. 
This  pattern,  which  comes  in  misses’,  women’s,  junior,  and 
half  sizes,  can  lx  made  up  in  an  inexpensive  cotton  fabric 
and  tried  on  to  determine  how  your  individual  figure  varies 
from  the  particular  size  pattern  you  have  purchased.  Our 
second  general  nile  for  perfection  of  fit  is:  .Make  up  a  basic 
fitting  pattern. 

The  next  problem  is  how  to  determine  where  and  what 
alterations  are  necessary,  in  your  particular  case,  to  achieve 
perfect  fit.  This  is  where  our  third  constant  factor— fabric 
grain— is  brought  in.  In  fitting,  both  the  crosswise  and 
lengthwise  grains  are  equally  important.  The  crosswise  grain 
goes  straight  across  the  figure.  The  lengthwise  grain  goes 
straight  up  and  down  the  figure. 

Considering  the  grain  at  certain  key  points  enables  you 
to  determine  quickly  and  easily  what  alterations  are  neces¬ 
sary.  These  points  are  termed  key  grain  lines,  and  their 
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position  is  indicated  on  our  basic  fitting  pattern.  These  key 
grain  lines  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  individual 
figure.  For  perfect  fit,  each  one  must  be  balanced.  If  any 
of  these  lines  tend  to  swing  or  drop  out  of  position  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  some  alteration  is  needed. 

Our  third  general  rule  is:  Determine  alterations  hy  con¬ 
sidering  key  grain  lines  in  relationship  to  your  figure.  Once 
the  nec-essary  alterations  have  been  made  in  your  experi¬ 
mental  garment  or  basic  dress,  they  are  transferred  to  the 
tissue  pieces  of  the  basic  fitting  pattern.  These  tissue  pieces 
can  then  be  used  as  guides  in  altering  the  pieces  of  your 
style  pattern. 

Because  patterns,  unlike  ready-to-wear,  are  standardized, 
the  same  alterations  you  make  in  your  basic  pattern  can  be 
transferred  with  confidence  to  any  style  garment  you  make 
thereafter.  You  can  from  that  point  on,  cut  to  fit,  and  your 
garment  when  assembled  will  fit  your  figure  with  perfection. 
So,  for  our  fourth  and  last  general  rule,  we  say;  Make  altera¬ 
tions  in  your  fxittern  tissue,  and  cut  to  fit. 

Summary 

Although  no  two  figures  are  identical,  and  styles  vary  a 
great  deal,  if  these  four  simple  rules  are  followed,  anyone 
can  achieve  j^erfwtion  of  fit: 

1.  Purchase  your  correct  pattern  size. 

2.  Discxner  how  your  particular  figure  differs  from  the 
standard  by  making  up  a  basic  pattern. 

3.  Detennine  what  alterations  must  lx*  made  by  consider¬ 
ing  key  grain  lines  in  relationship  to  your  individual  figure. 

4.  Make  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  pattern  tissue 
before  cutting  out  your  garment. 

It  is  only  by  making  your  «)wn  clothes  that  you  can  have 
garments  which  fit  you  to  perfection.  .\nd  the  only  way  to 
assure  accurate  fit  is  to  use  the  scientific  methcxl.  as  outlined 
above.  The  three  factors  you  are  working  with:  pattern  size, 
st>le,  and  fabric  grain  remain  constant.  They  never  vary 
and  neither  will  the  fit  of  your  gannent. 


''X 


'A  1  ^ 


Basic  garirent  fits  to 
perfection  when  key 
grain  lines  are  all 
straight  and  balanced. 
Advance  No.  8350 
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We  teach  students  to  make  the  large  quantity  recipe  of  mix  which  is  the  basis  for  biscuit,  cookie,  and  muffin  preparation. 


To  Mix  or  Not  to  Mix— 

what  are  the  values  of  convenience  foods  in  teaching  meol  preparation? 

By  EDITH  HARWOOD  KECK 

SHOULD  WE  USE  COMMERCl.\L  MIXES  and  pack-  notxls  and  the  main  dishes  used  during  meal  preparations. 

aged  gotKls  in  the  teaching  of  meal  preparation?  Do  we  There  w  ill  always  lie  need  to  demonstrate  and  have  class 

need  to  give  more  time  to  the  study  of  reading  directions  experiences  in  the  arts  of  home  baking.  For  years  we  have 

on  boxed  mi.\es?  .\re  we  teaching  the  many  uses  of  packaged  taught  the  students,  seventh  through  twelfth  grades,  to  make 
goods  which  make  meals  more  interesting  and  also  better  the  large  quantity  recipe  of  mix  which  is  the  basis  for  much 

meals  budget-wise?  These  and  many  other  (juestions  cxin-  of  our  biscuit,  cookie,  and  muffin  jireparation.  It  is  always 

cerning  food  preparation  are  Ireing  asked  by  our  teachers  available  and  when  the  supply  is  k)\\,  the  students  in  an> 

who  sincerely  want  to  be  practical  and  up-to-date  in  their  homemaking  class  can  make  it  (piickK.  But  we  find  that 

teaching.  few  students  make  the  mix  in  their  homes.  This  may  be 

It  seems  rather  absurd  to  teach  basic  metluxls  in  the  food  tine  to  a  lack  of  time  or  lack  of  containers  and  storage 

laboratories  when  we  know  that  students  practice  quick  facilities.  Whatever  the  reason,  they  do  bin  packaged  mixes, 

methrxls  in  the  buying  and  use  of  foods  at  home.  \  con-  We  must  recognize  our  oblig.ition  to  teach  students  a 

scientious  teacher  can’t  be  satisfied  if  she  isn’t  improving  wider  use  of  commercialK  packed  and  baked  prrxlucts,  for 

the  fo<xl  buying  habits  of  today’s  homemakers  and  if  she  these  show  an  amazing  increa.se  in  p«)p>ilarity  and  tend  to 

isn’t  helping  the  students  become  acquainted  with  the  supplant  home  baking  from  recipes.  1  believe  that  we  must 

amazing  new  prcxhicts  on  the  gr(K?er’s  shelves.  Yet  she  may  rearrange  our  thinking  toward  the  use  of  commercial  hxxl 
feel  somew  hat  bound  by  traditions  of  the  past,  which  made  products  in  the  classr(M)m.  This  necessitates  creative  thinking 

it  mandatory  to  prepare  from  basic  ingredients  the  baked  and  ingenuitv  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  should  be  a 

challenge  to  teachers  and  students. 

.\/rs.  Keck  is  supervisor  of  the  Sail  Dieffo  City  Schools,  San  ft*"  hleas  for  the  wider  use  of  boxed  mixes,  com- 

Diego,  California.  mercially  baked  g<MKl.s,  and  \  eget.ible  products  are  suggested 
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to  indicate  a  few  of  the  many  quick,  economical,  and  fasci¬ 
nating  ways  to  use  products  created  by  the  experts. 

A  quick  review  of  today’s  purchasing  practices  shows  that 
homemakers  prefer  mixes  because  they  cost  little  or  no  more 
and  may  be  less  expensive  than  basic  ingredients.  They 
guarantee  success  if  the  directions  are  followed  and  they 
save  much  time.  There  is  agreement  that  students  should 
learn  to  bake  cakes,  cookies,  hot  breads,  and  yeast  breads 
from  recipes.  They  must  also  learn  that  hazards  sometimes 
exist  in  home  baking. 

A  recipe  that  requires  two  teaspoons  of  a  certain  baking 
powder  may  need  only  one  teaspoon  of  a  diflFerent  brand. 
Cakes  made  by  creaming  shortening  and  sugar  and  the  one 
made  by  the  one-lx)wl  mixing  method  may  vary  decidedly 
in  texture,  flavor,  and  appearance.  These  hazards  are  elimi¬ 
nated  in  mixes  and  home  economists  should  weigh  the  facts. 
The  teacher  should  know  what  is  happening  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  mix  market  today  and  see  the  future  through  the 
previews  given  to  her  of  tomorrow’s  boxed  goods. 

Let  us  be  creative  and  help  the  students  find  unusual 
uses  for  mixes.  The  best  place  to  practice  is  in  the  class¬ 
room.  For  example,  combread  mix  makes  a  splendid  top¬ 
ping  for  casseroles.  With  four  students  working  in  a  kitchen 
it  is  more  economical  to  use  a  cup  or  less  of  mix  than  to  try 
to  split  an  egg  and  cut  down  the  recijie.  Packaged  goods 
store  well  and  the  big  advantage  is  that  they  can  be  used 
in  any  amount. 

Let  us  see  what  can  be  done  with  commercially  baked 
gootls.  Perhaps  your  department  is  giving  a  large  tea  and 
you  wish  it  to  be  unusual  and  elegant.  Here  is  one  place  to 
glamorize  food.  Why  not  buy  a  large  sheet  cake  at  the 
bakers  and  make  charming  petits-fours?  This  is  a  new  ex- 
l>erience  for  students  and  it  develops  a  technique  that  is 
not  easy  to  learn. 

Why  not  use  an  economical  plain  unfrosted  cake  from 
the  grocers  to  demonstrate  the  various  kinds  of  frost  ings? 
We  might  even  use  the  new  packaged  frostings  now  and 
then.  I  believe  that  too  much  of  our  teaching  is  an  un¬ 
necessary  review  of  what  is  already  known. 

Humdrum  meals  are  the  bane  of  many  a  housewife.  Do 
we  teach  the  new  recipes  in  our  foods  work  or  are  we 
inclined  to  have  as  our  goals  the  improvement  of  ordinary 
family  meal  patterns  through  better  methods  of  preparation? 
If  it  is  the  latter,  we  are  fooling  ourselves.  Studies  show 
that  we  seldom  change  the  pattern  of  hxxl  preparation 
learned  in  the  home,  Irefore  taking  home  economics  in 
sch(X)l. 

The  success  of  fo<Mls  work  in  our  homemaking  depart¬ 
ments  depends  on  the  teaching  of  new  recipes.  Emphasis 
should  bt'  placed  on  well  balanced  meals,  planned  budget- 


VEGETABLE  TASTING  PARTY 

menu  CSSLEia.«!nw.6 

^  CAmED  fmEM  msn 

1  HARVARD  BEETS  21  cents  Scents 


CREAMED  PEAS 

BROCCOLI 

CARROTS 


24cents  4icenls 
cents  61  certs 


Students  make  cost  study  of  prepared  and  fresh  vegetables. 

wise  and  time-wise,  and  which  include  dishes  that  are  new 
to  the  students. 

For  instance,  here  are  some  suggestions  for  creativity  in 
the  use  of  bread,  .•\nyone  can  make  plain  toast  to  his  liking, 
so  why  teach  it?  Why  not  teach  a  great  variety  of  toasts  and 
toast  toppings  and  eliminate  humdrum  toast  for  all  time? 
There  are  dozens  of  ways  to  make  French  toast,  so  why 
teach  the  one  method  that  is  already  known?  Let’s  show- 
new  ways  to  serve  toasts.  Cut  slices  in  new  shapes,  make 
croutons  and  use  in  many  types  of  meals,  not  just  breakfast. 
Make  toast  cups  when  serving  creamed  dishes.  Make  pastry 
and  patty  shells  by  cutting  bread  in  rounds,  moistening  with 
milk  to  hold  together  and  toasted  in  the  oven.  These  are 
delicious  and  nutritionally  are  an  improvement  over  rich 
pastries. 

Students  enjoy  preparing  “loaf-in-a-loaf,”  a  delicious 
variety  of  meat  loaf  or  fish  loaf.  Buy  the  small  brown-and- 
ser\e  French  rolls  or  French  rolls  already  bakerl.  Cut  off 
the  ends,  remove  some  of  the  soft  inside  (which  is  used  in 
the  ‘preparation  of  the  meat  or  fish  loaf)  stuff  and  bake. 
Use  English  muffins  for  dainty  pizzas.  Slice  the  muffins, 
toast  and  serve  with  various  toppings.  Prepare  inexpensive 
meals  through  the  u.se  of  bread  extenders  in  cas.seroles. 

If  the  meal  is  incomplete  in  energ>-  foods,  why  not  make 
small  hread-dressing  balls,  seasoned  well  with  sage  and 
onions,  and  perhaps  a  few  nuts.  There  are  many  more  excel¬ 
lent  ways  to  use  stale  bread  and  bread  crumbs. 

(Continued  on  page  8'3) 
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No  lagging  appetites 
with  these  new  menus 


CEREAL 


FRENCH  TOASTA  •  HAM  SLICES 


PRESERVES 


Thousands  of  words  have  Ix^en  written  about 
the  importance  of  adetjuate  Irreakfasts.  Children 
and  adults  can  tell  you  that  a  basic  breakfast  should 
consist  of  fruit,  cereal  or  egg  or  meat,  enriched  bread, 
butter,  and  milk.  The  more  fully  informed  will  tell 
you  that  breakfast  should  provide  from  one  fourth 
to  one  third  of  the  recommended  daily  nutrients. 

However,  most  of  us  do  not  practice  good  break¬ 
fast  habits.  \Ve  all  know  we  should,  but  there  are 
many  reasons  wlu  we  do  not  eat  adccpiate  break¬ 
fasts.  One  important  reason  is  the  time  element.  Late 
rising,  hurried  dressing,  and  the  (juick  drinking  of  a 
cup  of  coffee  is  all  tin)  fretpient.  .\nother  factor  is 
lack  of  appetite  for  breakfast  hnnls. 

The  practice  of  omitting  or  skimping  on  breakfast 
can  lx*  overcome  to  a  certain  degree  if  the  breakfast 
menus  are  planned  ahead.  .\n  earlier  rising  time 
should  be  encouraged  and  a  family  breakfast  hour 
establishetl.  The  breakfast  table  can  Ix'  set  the  night 
before  and  the  fotxls  made  read\'  for  (piick  prepa¬ 
ration  and  service. 

N’arying  the  breakfast  menu  each  dav  will  add 
interest  to  the  first  meal  of  the  day.  On  these  pages 
we  show  just  a  few  of  the  many  ways  breakfast  can 
lx*  planned  and  served.  (juick  and  light  breakfast 
for  those  w  ho  just  can’t  sit  dow  n  to  a  large  meal  earh 
in  the  day  might  include  juice,  cereal,  buttered  toast, 
milk,  and  coffee.  There  are  many  kinds  of  juice, 
cereal,  and  bread  on  the  market  to  \ar\  this  simple 
menn.  P'or  heartier  breakfasts  use  whole  fruit,  eggs, 
(Continued  on  p«ge  98) 


Qualifr  ('omp«ny 

Novel  French  toast  is  mode  with  pancake  batter. 


CRAB  APPLES 


SCRAMBLED  EGGS 


TURKEY  SCRAPPLE* 


TOAST 


lUlfton  Purina  Company 

Hearty  breakfast  features  an  unusual  scrapple  recipe. 


ORANGE  DRINK 


CEREAL  •  FRUIT  •  TOAST 


COCOA 


Tang 

The  basic  breakfast  is  quick  and  easy  to  prepare.  It  can  be  va¬ 
ried  by  serving  different  juices,  cereals,  and  breads  each  day. 
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BROILED  GRAPEFRUIT*^ 


BAKED  HAM  •  SCRAMBLED  EGGS  •  WAFFLES 


MILK  AND  COFFEE 


MELON  WITH  GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 


SOFT  BOILED  EGG  •  COFFEE  TWISTS 


MILK  AND  COFFEE 


Amrrti'iin  Mulai 


.  Amertt  an  MulassrH  t  Vmii.anv 

Festive  brunch  is  perfect  Easter  morning  or  wedding  breakfast. 


FRUIT  JUICE 


PANCAKES  •  SAUSAGE 


HONEYCOMB  •  SYRUP 


‘  SunkUt  Urimer* 

a  refreshing  combination. 


Grapefruit  and  melon  make 


I’llUhury  I'ljnipany 

Three  types  of  pancakes  are  offered  in  this  buffet  menu. 


COLD  CEREAL  •  BRAN  HOT  BREAD* 


MILK  AND  COFFEE 


Kellogg  rontpanv 

New  idea  is  to  make  quick  breads  with 
cereal  and  serve  them  for  breakfast. 
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Through  integration  with  other  classes  nutrition  becomes  a  lively  and  popular  subject 


Cl,ASSES  IN  FOOD  PREPARATION,  family  life,  money 
management,  child  development,  preparation  for  mar¬ 
riage— in  fact,  almost  every  phase  of  home  economics  educa¬ 
tion  has  many  facets  for  nutrition  integration.  These  teaching 
experienc'es  should  involve  a  variety  of  techniques  which  will 
help  to  stimulate  and  maintain  student  interest  and  promote 
the  most  effective  learning  situations. 

.As  a  result  of  good  teaching,  students  should  practice 
g(KKl  nutrition  regularly.  Knowing  the  answers  is  not  enough. 
Forming  the  habit  is  what  counts.  The  teacher  can  influence 
students  by  setting  a  good  example.  In  so  doing,  she  protects 
her  own  health  and  forms  desirable  habits. 

Students  are  basically  curious  and  will  welcome  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  various  phases  of  a  subject.  NN’hen  teaching  a 
f(MKls  class  to  prepare  a  green  vegetable  or  to  make  a  baked 
custard,  the  home  economics  teacher  can  round  out  this  unit 
by  including  a  well  integrated  section  on  the  nutritional 
asjx'cts  of  f(K)d  and  its  practical  application  to  ever\  day 
living.  It  will  not  only  emphasize  the  nutrition  information 
but  will  make  the  crxrking  lesson  more  meaningful.  .A  suc- 
c'essful  home  economics  teacher  seizes  everx’  opportunity  to 
enrich  her  teaching.  The  inclusion  of  nutrition  information 
is  an  excellent  way  to  do  it. 

In  order  to  teach  nutrition  effectively,  the  teacher  must 
know  the  essentials  and  l>e  well  informed  on  re.search  and 
factual  material.  .Also  she  must  be  able  to  motivate  students 
to  action.  Ethel  .Airstin  Martin  in  chapter  twelve  of  Roberts' 
Sutrition  Work  with  Children^  discusses  the  “Essentials  of 
Effective  Nutrition  Teaching.”  Chapter  thirteen  of  this  worth¬ 
while  reference  covers  “Nutrition  Teaching  at  Different 
Grade  Levels.”  from  kindergarten  through  the  twelfth  year 
of  high  school. 

Eating  problems  in  later  life  rarely  develop  when  desir¬ 
able  eating  patterns  have  been  well  established  during  in¬ 
fancy  and  early  childho<Kf.  As  a  child  enters  school  he  is 
taught  alK)ut  food  through  the  various  school  subjects. 
Geography,  social  studies,  science,  health,  English,  and  math¬ 
ematics  offer  opportunities  for  nutrition  integration. 

By  IVA  BENNETT 

FLEXIBLE 

NUTRITION 

PROGRAM 


The  home  economics  teacher  is  often  called  upon  by  the 
school  principal  or  superintendent  to  assist  other  teachers  in 
planning  courses  of  study  and  in  developing  an  integrated 
nutrition  program  throughout  the  .sch(K)l  system.  P'or  exam¬ 
ple,  when  a  s(K'ial  studies  class  is  studying  the  production  of 
wheat,  the  story  of  bread  enrichment  and  its  value  to  health 
could  Ix'  included.  Students  respond  readily  to  this  tyjx*  of 
approach  and  the  unit  on  wheat  lx*comes  a  worthwhile  ex¬ 
perience.  .Although  some  nutrition  topics  must  lx*  covered  in 
separate  units  in  a  health  or  nutrition  class,  a  numlxr  of 
areas  may  lx*  studied  through  the  other  subjects  in  well 
integrated  programs. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions: 

In  General  Science.  When  studying  the  life  cvcle  of  ani¬ 
mals.  discuss  nutrition  research  with  animals  and  man. 
Gompare  the  life  span  of  animals  with  man’s.  Let  students 
report  on  various  phases  of  nutrition  re.search.  Discuss  the 
practical  application. 

In  Biolofitj.  The  study  of  proteins,  vitamins,  and  minerals 
should  lx*  carried  through  to  include  information  on  where 
the  nutrients  are  found,  why  needed,  how  often,  how  much. 

In  Enfilish.  The  biographies  of  nutrition  scienti.sts  such 
as  Liivoisier  make  interesting  reading.  Themes  may  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  nutrition  studies  and  research. 

In  Social  Studies.  When  sources  of  energy  are  being  dis¬ 
cussed  the  energx  prtxiucing  foods  could  lx>  considered. 

Several  g(xxl  reference  b(K)ks  on  nutrition  have  lieen  pub¬ 
lished  recently.  Teaching  Sutrition,-  by  Pattison,  et  al,  and 
Sutrition  in  the  Elementary  School,^  by  Frances  R.  Godshall, 
are  two  that  should  be  helpful  in  planning  and  teaching  • 
nutrition  lessons.  Pattison,  et  al,  report  studies  among  Iowa 
school  children  on  f(K)d  preferences.  They  emphasize  that 
teachers  are  in  a  unique  position  to  influence  children’s  food 
practices,  when  a  free  choice  can  lx*  made.  Often  when  the 
leader  of  a  group  tries  a  new  food  in  the  classroom  or  lunch¬ 
room,  many  other  children  will  do  the  same.  These  authors 
state  that  f(M)d  practices  do  not  change  just  lx*cause  people 
have  accurate  facts.  Motivation  is  nec'essary  to  use  this  new  ly 
acquired  knowledge.  The  various  teaching  techniques  are 
also  discussed  with  suggestions  for  application  of  nutrition 
information.  Included  are  six  t\  pical  les.son  plans  using  nutri¬ 
tion  films  as  the  method  of  motivation.  Effective  evaluation 
of  methcxls,  factual  information,  and  results  are  of  great  value 
to  the  teacher  and  students  alike. 

•Martin.  Ethel  .Austin— Ro/ht/.s’  Sutrition  Work  uith  Children— 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Ilk.  1954. 

-Pattison,  Mattie,  Barbotir,  Helen,  Eppright,  Ercvl— Teaching 
Sutrition— lowd  State  College  Press,  Ames,  Iowa,  1957. 

•*G(xlshall,  Frances  R.— .Viifriti'oM  in  the  Elementary  School— 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  New  York,  19.58. 
Kiiiiiiii;iiii;iuiiiiiiiii(iiiHniiiuiir.imiiiHi;'i'iiirii!Mi";:ii^  i:  ■  i  ..n  .i,- ... .  '  ii.iii.  ; .  .i.... ..  ■!» 

Mrs.  Bennett  is  a  nutritionist,  Bureau  of  Sutrition,  Sew  York 
City  Defxirtment  of  Health,  and  nutrition  consultant  on 
Practical’s  staff. 
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3  new 
color 


from  Betty  Crocker 


Now  you  can  complete  your  library  of  color  filmstrips 
planned  by  Betty  Crocker  as  a  classroom  teaching  aid 


“Our  three  new  filmstrips  were  all  filmed  in  our  new 
kitchens  here  at  General  Mills.  Each  is  planned  to 
help  you  as  you  guide  your  students  through  the 
fundamentals  of  baking  to  the  variations  in  each 
subject  covered. 

A  narration  guide  is  sent  with  each  filmstrip,  which 
explains  the  ‘How-To’  step  pictures  in  the  methods 
illustrated.  All  filmstrips  are  available  on  a  short  term 
free  loan  basis  or  may  be  purchased  for  $5.00  each. 

To  complete  the  teaching  kit,  8-page  ‘How-To’  booklets 
covering  the  same  subjects  as  the  filmstrips  are  also 
available  on  request.  I  hope  you’ll  drop  me  a  note  if 
you’d  like  copies  for  classroom  use.’’ 


CHIFFON  AND  ANGEL  CAKES 
(R*ady  in  April) 


TB^CAocksA.  [Hii\\s 


Are  these  Betty  Crocker  color  filmstrips  in  your  library? 


BREADS  YOU  BAKE  WITH  YEAST 


BETTER  BISCUITS 


ALL  ABOUT  PIE 


BATTER  BREADS 


Bonus  Cook  Book  Offer  to  Teachers 


Free  desk  copy  (Revised  Second 
Text  Edition)  of  Betty  Crocker’s 
Picture  Cook  Book.  Contains  2,227 
recipes  and  ideas,  43  color  photos. 
Chapter  on  Menu  Planning  is  espe¬ 
cially  helpful.  Coupon  section  tells 
how  to  get  FREE  desk  copy. 


Free  desk  oopyof  Betty  Crocker’s 
Good  and  Easy  Cook  Book.  Over  a 
thousand  ideas  and  recipes.  All  good, 
all  easy.  256  pages!  32  in  full  color! 
Coupon  Section  tells  how  to  get  FREE 
desk  copy. 


To  order  filmstrips  and  cook  books  see  coupon  section 
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Deluxe  range  by  Hotpoint  has  a  wide  oven,  rotisserie,  auto¬ 
matic  timer,  two  appliance  outlets,  and  dripless  recessed  top. 


A  fully  automatic  gas  range  by  Tappan  has  time 
and  temperature  controlled  oven  and  top  units. 


New  Ideas 


M.\NUF.\CTURERS  made  a  special  effort  to  please  busy  • 
homemakers  when  they  designed  the  1959  line  of 
ranges.  .\11  m(Klels,  Ixith  gas  and  electric,  are  easy  to  use  and 
to  keep  clean.  There  is  a  wide  variety  of  sizes,  styles,  and 
pric’es  from  \n  Inch  to  choo.se.  Pastel  colors,  stainless  steel  and 
coppertone  finishes,  and  the  standard  w  hite  are  available  in 
all  lines.  .Additional  colors  and  finishes  can  lie  had  on  special 
i)rder. 

Styling 

The  sleek,  squared-off  look  continues  to  be  the  style  leader 
in  all  major  equipment.  Its  popularity  is  due  to  its  good 
appearance  and  complete  practicality.  The  straight  lines  per¬ 
mit  close  installation  next  to  cabinets,  walls,  or  in  corners. 
The  built-in  look  can  be  achieved  without  expensive  altera¬ 
tions. 

Individual  styling  is  achieved  with  attractive  colors,  chrome 
trim,  handles,  and  backguards.  Most  ranges  have  well-lighted 
c-ontrol  panels  at  the  rear.  These  panels  IcKate  the  timer, 
thermostat,  oven  thermometer  indicator,  automatic  time  con¬ 
trol.  and  many  other  devices  in  one  area.  Some  gas  ranges 
have  the  surface  burner  switches  mounted  on  the  front  panel 
alx)ve  the  oven,  but  other  controls  are  placed  at  the  rear. 

One  manufacturer  has  emlHrssed  a  ilelicate  tracerx’  of 
metal  on  the  lower  front  panel  of  the  range.  This  is  very 
attractive  and  gives  a  feminine  h>ok  that  is  (juite  an  innova¬ 
tion  on  ranges.  It  is  particularly  handsome  on  the  pastel  and 
charcoal  colored  models. 

Features 

Greater  antomalicity  and  flexibilits  are  ctnnbined  in  iikkI-  • 
erii  ranges.  Thus  the  homemaker  has  the  choice  of  using 
the  automatic  features  to  make  the  range  ilo  all  the  work; 
Or  she  can  operate  it  manually. 

This  is  easily  illustrated  with  the  use  of  the  automatic 


Complete  range  facilities  are  offered  in  this  drop-in  unit  made  Built-in  wall  oven  by  Westinghouse  has  automatic  time  and 

by  General  Electric.  Remote  control  panel  is  placed  in  the  wall.  temperature  controls.  The  rotisserie  unit  can  be  easily  removed. 


in  RANGES 


By  FLORENCE  STASSEN 


Many  improvements  make  cooking  and  cleaning  easier 


oven.  The  oven  can  be  set  to  turn  on  and  off  at  specific 
times  by  turning  the  dial  on  the  clock.  Or  the  homemaker 
can  turn  the  oven  on  and  off  as  she  chooses  by  means  of  a 
switch.  She  can  use  the  meat  thermometer  that  is  attached 
to  the  oven,  or  she  can  ignore  it  and  roast  the  meat  accord¬ 
ing  to  pounds  per  minute.  However,  she  should  always  use 
the  oven  thermostat. 

Top  burners  and  surface  units  are  often  equipped  with 
temperature  sensing  devices  to  control  c'ooking  tempera¬ 
tures  of  the  utensils.  In  gas  ranges  this  device  lowers  or 
raises  the  flame  to  keep  the  temperature  constant.  In  the 
electric  range  the  current  is  cut  on  and  off  to  maintain  the 
desired  temjierature. 


Many  improvements  have  been  made  to  ease  the  job  of 
cleaning  the  range.  A  wall  oven  has  a  door  which  drops 
down  vertically  to  allow  the  homemaker  to  stand  close  to 
the  oven  opening  and  reach  all  the  way  to  the  back.  Some 
free-standing  ranges  have  removable  doors  so  that  one  can 
kneel  in  front  of  the  range  to  clean  the  oven.  The  newest 
device  is  an  oven  compartment  that  slides  out  of  the  range 
to  rest  on  the  oven  door.  The  top  panel  of  the  compartment 
is  removable  to  permit  easy  access  to  sides  and  liottom 
without  kneeling  or  stretching.  The  compartment  is  easy  to 
handle  and  slides  out  on  rollers.  special  lock  secures  it  so 
that  it  will  not  roll  out  unexpectedly. 

Other  easy-to-clean  features  are  glass  enclosed  control 
panels  with  removable  switches.  Removable  drip  trays  and 
surface  burners  prevent  accumulation  of  soil  in  hard-to- 
reach  places.  Many  ranges  also  have  a  raised  edge  around 
the  top  area  to  prevent  RkkI  from  spilling  down  the  sides 
and  front.  Practically  all  mcKlels  are  finished  with  stain 
resistant  materials.  Most  white  and  colored  ranges  are 
finished  in  porcelain  enamel.  The  metal  finishes  do  not  re¬ 
quire  special  polishing  to  keep  them  bright. 


Oven  walls  of  Kelvinator  ranges  are  protected  from  spatters 
by  aluminum  foil  liners.  Racks  hold  the  liners  in  position. 


Oven  compartment  slides  out  of  range  cabinet  and  top  lifts  off 
for  easy  cleaning.  Featured  in  Frigidaire's  40-inch  range  line. 


Gas  range  by  RCA  Whirlpool  has  two  ovens. 
One  is  for  barbecuing,  includes  rotisserie. 


Iowa  Opens 
New  H.E.  Wing 

Modern  building  has  increased  facilities 


m 
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Study  room  in  new  home  economics  wing  at  Iowa  State 
College  in  Ames  can  be  used  for  social  activities. 


Ample  storage  area  for  tote  trays  is  provided.  Note 
the  high  demonstration  desk  and  large  display  board. 


Food  demonstration  is  taught  in  special  kitch¬ 
en  with  movable  counter  and  overhead  mirror. 


nacL 


What’s  the 

biggest  “woman’s  club  ” 
in  your  state...? 


...In  state  after  state  ifs  the 
millions  of  trading  stamp  savers 


Those  who  make  it  a  business  to  study  the 
American  woman’s  buying  habits  are  prac¬ 
tically  unanimous  on  one  point.  Wherever  they 
go  they  Hnd  that  women  like  trading  stamps. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  American  woman 
has  taken  them  to  her  heart.  Of  course,  it’s  the 
husband  who’s  generally  the  family  provider. 
But  what,  housewife  who  saves  trading  stamps 
doesn’t  think  of  herself  as  a  “good  provider,” 
too.  And  she  is.  Through  her  thrift  and  diligence 
in  shopping  where  trading  stamps  are  given, 
she  provides  “extras”  for  all  the  family  to  enjoy. 

Moreover,  her  devotion  to  stamps  pays  of? 
handsomely  for  America’s  business  hrms.  Last 
year  she  t(X)k  home  from  stamp  redemption 
stores  about  $500,0(xd,000  worth  of  all  kinds  of 
quality  merchandise. 

'  Making  these  things  gave  employment  to 


75,000  people  in  manufacturing  plants  and  on 
farms  throughout  the  country. 

And  often  the  merchandise  the  housew  ife  gets 
with  stamps  generates  other  sjxmding.  It  gives 
her  fresh  ideas  that  send  her  out  to  buy  other 
things  at  local  stores. 

American  women  live  in  an  atmosphere 
where  they  can  be  free  and  independent  in  their 
thinking.  They  can  shop  wherever  they  like. 
With  the  women  in  2  out  of  3  families  shopping 
regularly  where  they  get  trading  stamps,  you 
might  say  they  are  the  largest  “woman’s  club” 
in  the  country. 

★  ★  ★ 

note:  If  you  would  like  to  receive  research  material 
about  the  trading  stamp  industry  ...  or  answers  to  specific 
questions  about  stamps,  simply  write  to  The  Sperry  and 
Hutchinson  Company,  Dept.  2-W,  114  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  11,  New  York. 


This  message  is  one  of  a  series  presented  for  your  information  by 
THE  SPERRY  and  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY  uhich  pioneered  65  years  ago  in 
the  movement  to  give  trading  stamps  to  consumers  as  a  discount  for  paying  cash. 
S&H  GREEN  STAMPS  are  currently  being  saved  by  over  22  million  families. 
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;  NEWS  OF  Fashions,  ' 
i  Textiles,  Grooming  j 


The  37th  4-H  Club  Congress 

The  37th  National  4-H  ('hib  Catn- 
jiress  was  held  in  Chicago  from  Novem- 
Ikt  3()th  to  l)ecenilx‘r  4th.  The  Coats 
and  Clark  Coinpain  was  again  the 
awards  donor.  $4(K)  scholarship  was 
given  to  each  national  u  inner.  The  4-H 
memlH^rs  who  enrolled  in  clothing  proj¬ 
ects  niiinlx'red  721,601.  The  miinlx'r 
of  garments  made  was  1.534.644;  num- 
lx*r  of  articles.  1.536.547. 

The  program's  objective  is  to  encour¬ 
age  girls  to  acrpiire  skills  in  .selecting, 
constructing,  buying,  and  caring  for 
wardrolx's  suitable  for  work,  school, 
and  scx-ial  events;  to  help  them  dress 
Ixx-omingb .  fashionably,  and  health¬ 
fully  in  ktx'ping  with  a  well-planned 
family  budget. 

The  national  winners  shown  belt)w 
are,  left  to  right;  Joyce  Channell,  .\la- 
bama;  Mar>leen  Nelson.  .■Vri/.ona;  Mar¬ 
gie  Hawes.  California;  Plnllis  .\nn 
.Moses.  Indiana,  Barbara  Liiiidrum,  Ken¬ 
tucky;  Second  row;  Nancy  Starrett. 
Maine;  Josephine  Cute,  Minnesota; 
Helen  Mongler,  Missouri;  )ovce  Burr, 
Nevada;  Gwendolyn  McLiUirin.  North 
Carolina;  Barbara  Williams,  X'ermont; 
Sharon  Biggs,  Wyoming. 

Sixth  Annual  Fashion  Tour 

The  si.vth  annual  lAihorde  fashion 
study  tour,  especially  planned  for  per¬ 
sons  active  in  fa.shion,  or  contemplating 
a  career  in  fashion,  will  leave  Idlewild 
.\irport  on  Julv  18  and  return  on  Aug¬ 
ust  21. 


.\  twelve-day  fa.shiun  seminar  in  Par¬ 
is.  X’alence,  and  Nice,  arranged  with 
the  coo|X‘ration  of  la  Chambre  Syndi- 
cale  de  la  Couture  Franyaise  and  le 
Ministere  du  Commerce  et  de  I’lndus- 
trie  will  lx>  the  highlight  of  the  tour. 
The  group  will  visit  showings  of  the 
haute  c-outure,  will  browse  in  the  small 
and  exclusive  shops  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honore;  see  the  workings  of  a  great 
French  department  store;  Ix'  enter¬ 
tained  by  .some  of  the  important  per¬ 
sonalities  of  the  French  fa.shion  indus¬ 
try,  and  gain  a  wide  view  of  the  entire 
fashion  industry  of  France. 

Starting  with  a  brief-but-beautiful 
glimpse  of  Scotland,  the  tour  memlx*rs 
will  fl\  to  London  for  sight.seeing.  Then 
they  go  on  to  Paris  by  air. 

The  stay  in  France  ends  with  two 
days  on  the  P'rench  Riviera.  Next,  a 
bus  trip  ;ilong  the  French  and  Italian 
Riviera  to  the  industrial  city  of  C»enoa 
and  on  to  the  Italian  capital  on  the 
Rome  Express. 

.\fter  several  days  in  this  great  city, 
the  group  will  go  by  bus  to  Florence 
with  stops  in  .\ssisi  and  Penigia.  In 
Florence,  one  of  the  best  cities  for 
shopping,  there  will  lx*  time  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  Florentine  Renaissance, 
as  well  as  the  m(xlern  factories  where 
fashion  gocxls  are  made. 

In  \'enice,  the  famous  Fortuny  fab¬ 
rics  factory,  the  Murano  glass  blowers 
are  on  the  list  of  visits,  with  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  traveling  on  Wnice’s  many 
canals.  From  \’enice,  they  will  go  to 


Milan  and  have  a  view  of  the  silk 
mills  of  Liike  Como.  The  return  flight 
will  leave  from  this  important  com¬ 
mercial  city. 

Additional  trips  to  Spain,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
can  lx*  arranged.  P'or  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  write  to  Liilxrrde  Travel  Service, 
Inc.,  22  East  42nd  Stret*t,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

Interfacing  Guide 

.\t  a  flick  of  the  dial  the  new  Pellon 
Guide  Wheel  shows  the  correct  t\pe 
of  interfacing  requiretl  for  either  a  gar¬ 
ment  or  a  home-funiishing  item. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  fabric  indi¬ 
cator  on  an  iron,  the  outside  rim  of 
the  sewing  guide  is  divided  into  fabric- 
categories;  woolens,  silks  and  sheers, 
cottons,  man-made  fibers,  and  blends 
of  soft  and  firm  filx*rs.  There  is  a 
special  segment  for  home-furnishing 
materials.  W  ithin  each  fabric  grouping, 
various  types  of  garments  are  listed; 
suits,  tailored  or  dres.sm;iker  skirts, 
straight,  circular,  or  gored  dresses,  etc., 
and  when  the  arrow  on  the  center  dial 
is  moved  to  the  proper  garment  the 
correct  type  of  Pellon  is  indicated. 

The  Pellon  Guide  Wheel  is  distrib¬ 
uted  as  a  gift,  is  available  in  the  fabric- 
department  of  stores  throughout  the 
country,  or  write  to  Dept.  L,  Pellon 
Coriioration.  Empire  State  Building. 
New  York  1,  N.Y. 

Lightweight,  Opaque  Tissue  Tricot 

.■\  new  fabric  development.  Tissue 
Tricot,  is  adding  luxury  this  year  to 
lingerie  fashions.  Exceptionally  light 
weight,  yet  highly  opacpie,  the  fabric 
of  DuPont  nylon  is  available  in  sleep¬ 
wear,  slips,  and  panties  created  by  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  in  a  variety  of  charm¬ 
ing  styles  with  delicate  handmade  look. 

In  addition  to  contributing  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  rich-textured  elegance*,  this 
fabric  in  fine  denier  makes  possible 
garments  that  are  lighter  in  weight, 
hence  of  greater  comfort  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Like  all  tric-ots,  it  is  outstanding 
for  its  easy-care,  wash-wear  perfor¬ 
mance. 

You're  Invited  to  This  Fabric  Room 

McCall’s  Patterns  fabric-  r(K)m  was 
opened  as  a  serxice  to  fabric  biiyers. 
fashion  coordinators,  st\  lists,  and  cloth¬ 
ing  teachers.  Complete  fabric-  lines  are 
shown  with  price  lists.  The  fabric-  room 
is  open  all  day— no  appointments  are 
nec*essarv.  A  (pialified  person  w  ith  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  the  fabric-  and  fash¬ 
ion  market  w  ill  be  on  hand  at  all  times 
to  talk  to  visitors.  The  Mc-C^all  company 
is  at  230  Park  .Yvenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


President  of  Coats  &  Clark,  J.  W.  Shaver,  is  shown  with  the  National  4-H  winners. 
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Care  of  Mohair 

Mohair  fabrics  rim  the  gamut  from 
mohair  houclettes,  loug-brushed  mo¬ 
hairs,  souHie  mohair  in  giant  plaids,  to 
screen-printed  mohair  and  wool  blends 
with  brushed  surfaces  and  loops.  They 
are  found  in  every  price  range. 

Mohair  is  classed  as  a  specialty  hair 
fiber  and  is  obtained  from  the  .\ngora 
goat.  ( It  should  not  lie  cimfused  with 
Angora  rabbit  hair.)  Mohair  descrilx's 
a  \ariety  of  fabric  constructions,  from 
the  soft,  heavy  fabrics  for  coats  to  the 
shiny  stiff  wiry  fabrics  used  in  dresses 
and  suits. 

The  .National  Institute  of  Dryclean¬ 
ing  advi.ses  that  mohair  garments  re- 
(piire  s|H*cial  care  in  wear  and  in  dry 
cleaning.  The  looped  mohair  fabrics 
.ire  vulnerable  to  pulling  and  snagging. 
The  long-brushed  mohairs  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  ball  and  mat.  The  |>olished 
mohairs  show  abrasion  in. areas  of  hard 
w  ear. 

If  sou  base  a  mohair  garment,  re- 
memlier  that  sou  purchased  it  for  style 
.ind  lH*auts  .  With  proper  care  you  ssill 
Ik*  able  to  enjos  it  for  a  sea.son  or  tsso. 
When  you  take  it  to  lx*  dry-cleaned, 
ask  for  “special  handling.”  .And  don’t 
lx*  surprised  if  the  charge  for  such  serv¬ 
ice  is  a  little  higher. 


New  Ve/cro  closure  distributes  stress. 


Revolutionary  Fastener 

.\  lu'sv  fastener  named  Velcro  has 
caused  a  sensation  in  the  dress,  coat, 
•sportssvear,  children’s  svear,  shoe,  and 
•icce.ssory  markets.  It  is  being  tested  in 
various  industries.  .\  revolutionary  fast¬ 
ener,  it  is  the  first  that  distributes 
stresses  over  a  large  surface  instead  of 
at  specific  points  or  in  a  straight  line. 

Velcro  c'onsists  of  two  strips  of  tajje 
faced  with  nylon  “burrs,”  one  sklv  cov¬ 
ered  w  ith  thou.sands  of  tiny  liwips,'  the 
other  with  stiff  little  hooks.  When  the 
two  fajX's  are  lightly  pressed  together 
the  burrs  me.sh  and  remain  secnreK  to¬ 
gether  until  forcibly  ix»eled  apart  (see 
photofiraph) .  It  is  completely  washable 
and  dry-cleanable.  The  Better  Fabrics 
Bureau  is  still  testing  it  but  so  far  re¬ 
sults  show  no  more  than  ten  per  cent 


loss  of  efficiency  after  3,000  closings. 

The  development  of  Velcro  began  in 
1948  when  the  Swiss  inventor,  Georges 
de  Mestral,  Ijecame  entangled  in  a 
patch  of  burrs.  Wondering  why  they 
stuck  to  his  clothing  he  did  four  years 
of  research,  and  finally  developed  a 
nylon  fastener  similar  to  burrs.  The 
.American  A’elcro  Company  now  pro¬ 
duces  the  closure.  It  is  not  yet  available 
for  over-the-counter  sale. 

Instruction  Needed  in  Clothes  Buying 

From  a  survey  made  recently  by  the 
Tennessee  Experiment  Station,  most 
women  plan  ahead  on  what  clothes  to 
buy  and  when  to  buy  them,  but  do  not 
give  enough  thought  to  style  or  service¬ 
ability.  Reports  from  women  in  eight 
Tennessee  cities  and  towns  showed  that 
many  planned  their  coat  purchases  for 
end-of-sea.son  sales,  in  December  and 
January.  March  was  another  coat-buy¬ 
ing  month.  Most  dres.se.s  were  Ixxight 
in  May,  June,  or  July,  perhaps  because 
summer  dresses,  being  less  expensive, 
c-ould  lx  afforded  in  greater  numbers. 

M’omen  usually  bought  two,  three, 
or  even  six  pairs  of  hosier\-  at  a  time; 
freijuently  purchased  more  than  one 
slip  at  a  time.  While  60?  of  stockings 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


Encoiirajie  her  to  know  and  understand 


with  "The  Story  of  Menstruation” 

bv  U  all  Disney  Pnxbictions 


—  ^ - ^ - CLIP  AND  MAIL  TODAY! - - - 


Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Educational  Oept.  PHE  29,  Neenah,  Wisconsin 
Please  send  me  free,  except  for  return  postage,  your  16  mm.  sound  and  color  film, 

"The  Story  of  Menstruation."  Day  wanted  (allow  4  weeks) - - 

2nd  choice  (allow  5  weeks) _  3rd  choice  (allow  6  weeks) - - 

Also  send  the  following; _ copies  of  ••Very  Personally  Yours"  (for  girls  12  and  over) 


NAME 


r~|  Teaching  Guide  Q  Physiology  Chart 


SCHOOL _  GRADE 

STREET _ _ _ CITY  ZONE..  STATE. 


THE  STOIT  Of  HENSTIUATION 
h\ 

If  oh  /  Hsiiev  I  ‘rtMluctions 


/r- 

"The  Story  of  Menstruation”  is  a  delightful  lO- 
minTjte,  16  mm.  sound  and  color  film  which 
gives  a  warm,  natural  explanation  of  just 
what  happens  during  menstruation  and 
why.  Appealing  Oisney-style  characters 
dramatize  health  and  grooming  rules. 
Prints  are  available  on  short-term  loan. 


"Very  Personally  Yours."  This 
20-page  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  for  the  girl  12  and  over, 
follows  the  film  step-by- 
step.  It  gives  a  detailed  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  menstrual 
function  with  advice  on  ex¬ 
ercise,  grooming,  sports 
and  social  contacts.  Also 
available  are  a  Teaching 
Guide  and  Physiology 
Chart,  helpful  assists  for 
classroom  lectures. 


This  entire  program  is  avaitable  without 
charge  from  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation, 
makers  of  Kotex  sanitary  napkins. 

KOTEX  IS  a  trademark  of  KIMBERLY  CLARK  CORP. 
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NEW  I 

I  For  the  Home  | 


Rug  Cleaning  Simplified 

How  to  sa\e  time  and  effort  and 
avoid  strain  in  everyday  cleaning  jobs 
was  the  topic  of  a  study  made  recently 
at  the  Rhwie  Island  experiment  station. 
Researchers  found  vacuum  cleaning 
under  low  furniture  to  Ih>  one  of  the 
most  difficult  jobs.  The  study  showed 
that  women  l)end  over  six  times  to  clean 
underneath  a  piece  of  low  furniture. 
Experiments  proved  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  kneel  on  one  knee  so  that  the 
entire  area  can  Ix'  seen  and  cleaned 
from  one  jxisition. 

.Motion  studies  of  homemakers  using 
cleaners  on  flcxirs  showed  that  many 
women  try  to  push  the  cleaner  as  far  as 
they  can  reach.  Bending,  stretching,  and 
back  strain  can  be  avoided  by  keeping 
each  stroke  w  ithin  easy  reach  and  step¬ 
ping  back  and  forth  with  each  stroke. 
The  length  of  stroke  found  comfortable 
avorages  36  inches  for  shorter  w  omen  to 
45  inches  for  taller  women. 

New  Cleaner 

lust  introduced  is  a  wedgc-shaiied 
canister  vacuum  cleaner.  Made  by  the 
Singer  Sewing  .Machine  Company,  it  is 
said  to  have  unsurpassed  convenience 
and  cleaning  efficiency.  It  is  mounted 
on  wheels  and  rolls  along  close  to  floor 
level.  It  is  only  nine  inches  high  and  is 
called  the  Golden  Glide.  convenient 
handle  at  one  end  and  a  sturdy  base  at 
the  other  makes  it  easy  to  carry  around 
and  to  set  upright  on  steps  and  other 
narrow  spaces. 

Features  include  a  step-on  switch. 


Singer  vacuum  cleaner  is  called  the  Gold¬ 
en  Glide.  Special  attachment  is  for  rugs. 


extra-large  dustbag  and  sturdy  hose 
w  ith  five  attachments.  .A  special  attach¬ 
ment  at  extra  cost  is  an  air-driven  brush 
which  is  effective  for  cleaning  rugs. 

Coffee  Service 

Gold-decorated  carafes  for  making 
and  serxing  coffee  are  new  products  of 
Inland  Glass.  The  eight-cup  size  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  percolator  and  the  four-cup  size 
is  for  instant  coffee.  Both  have  brass 
warming  stands  which  hold  candles  that 
burn  four  to  eight  hours. 

Spacious  Griddle 

Just  in  time  for  making  pancakes  for 
the  Lenten  season  is  the  new  Sunlx'am 
automatic  griddle.  Liirge  and  roomy,  it 
will  cook  eight  pancakes  at  one  time. 
Temperature  guides  are  printed  on  the 
convenient  side  handles.  The  sjx'cial 
construction  permits  a  deep  channel 


Griddle  by  Sunbeam  has  removable  con¬ 
trol  to  be  used  for  saucepan  or  frypan. 


and  spout  for  handling  hot  grease.  It  is 
completely  washable  and  the  removable 
thermostatic  control  can  l>e  used  for  the 
matching  saucepan  and  frxpan. 

Handsome  Wall  Covering 

Irish  linen  design  is  the  latest  creation 
in  Bolta  vinyl  wall  coverings.  A  versatile 
pattern,  it  is  intended  for  application 
in  homes,  offices,  and  public  buildings. 
Colors  include  gold,  platinum,  green, 
citron,  beige,  mocha,  and  gray.  It  is  a 
textured  covering  and  can  be  waslied 
with  soap  and  water. 

Portable  Laundry 

A  small  tank  equipped  with  a  wringer 
and  hose  attachment  has  been  designed 
for  use  with  the  portable  .\MI  washer. 
The  washer  is  electrically  operated  and 
can  be  used  in  any  sink  or  tub,  if  the 
tank  is  not  available.  It  w  ill  wash  up  to 
five  pounds  of  laundry  at  one  time.  The 


Small  washing  tank  and  hand  wringer 
designed  for  use  with  AMI  washer. 


tank  and  wringer  are  convenient  and 
washer  can  Ix*  stored  in  the  tank  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Safety  Light 

flat  bulb  which  has  no  filaments, 
prcxluces  practically  no  heat,  is  glare- 
free,  and  will  burn  for  a  year  for  less 
than  a  penqy  has  Ix'cn  intrcxluc-ed  by 
W’estinghou'se.  The  new  bulb  is  actually 
.m  electroluminescent  cell.  It  consists  of  a 
phosphor  coating  on  a  glass  panel  which 
has  been  treated  to  conduct  electricity. 
When  power  is  applied,  the  panel  lights. 

Measuring  2S  by  2!4  inches,  the  panel 
has  two  prongs  on  the  back  whicb  fit 
into  an  electrical  outlet.  .-Approximate 
cost  is  one  dollar. 


Upholstery  shampoo  by  Bissell  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  soiled  fabric  with  applicator. 

Upholstery  Cleaner 

Two  products  to  aid  the  homemaker 
in  upholstery  cleaning  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Bissell  Company.  They  are 
an  upholstery  shampoo  and  special  ap¬ 
plicator.  The  shampoo  is  mixed  with 
water  and  placed  in  the  applicator  tank. 
It  is  fed  through  the  cleaning  head 
which  has  a  sponge  and  brush  attached 
to  it.  The  foaming  and  bnishing  action 
used  in  applying  the  cleaner  to  the  up¬ 
holstery  loosens  and  floats  away  the  soil. 
The  foam  is  allowed  to  dry  and  the 
residue  is  vacuumed  off. 
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Deluxe  Gat  Range 

Only  ;3()  inches  wide,  the  Caloric  jjas 
range  provides  maximum  cooking  ca¬ 
pacity  in  a  minimum  of  space.  The  large 
oven  accommodates  a  full-size  rotisserie 
with  additional  space  for  other  fo(Kl 
w  hen  the  rotisserie  is  in  operation.  When 
not  in  use,  the  rotisserie  unit  can  1h*  re¬ 
moved  and  the  rack  inserted  for  utili- 
ziition  of  the  entire  oven.  Other  features 
are  push-button  sw  itches,  drop-in  burner 
1m)w1s,  dripless  top,  and  a  well-lighted 
hack  guard. 

New  Clock-Radio 

batters -pow  ered  triangidar  clcK'k- 
radio  has  been  designed  by  Zenith.  The 
three-sided  clcK-k-radio  is  mounted  on  a 
swivel  base.  .\t  the  touch  of  the  hand 
the  instrument  revolves  to  reveal  three 
different  faces— the  cl(Kk,  the  radio  dial, 
and  the  radio  speaker  grill.  It  is  designed 
for  use  any  where  in  the  home.  It  has  a 
handle  for  carrying  and  a  radio  w.ike- 
up  alarm  for  use  in  the  iH-droom. 


Handsome  clock-radio  by  Zenith  is  triang¬ 
ular  in  shape,  and  powered  by  batteries. 


The  clock  needs  no  w  inding  and  uses 
battery  power  so  sparinglv  that  it  runs 
up  to  a  year  on  a  single  flashlight  bat¬ 
tery.  The  radio  has  transistors  and  a 
small  battery. 

Points  for  Buying  Towels 

When  buying  towels  there  are  seven 
points  to  check  Ix'fore  making  a  selec¬ 
tion.  They  are  the  weight,  weave,  sel¬ 
vage,  hems,  border,  design,  and  color. 
To  check  weight  feel  several  tow  els  and 
compare  them.  Think  of  the  weight  of 
the  towel  in  relation  to  its  Use.  (diildren 
have  trouble  handling  a  towel  with  a 
thick,  heavy  pile.  .And  this  tvpe  is  the 
hardest  to  keep  clean. 

In  checking  the  weave,  examine  the 
plain  portion  to  see  whether  the  basic 
weave  is  firm,  close,  and  tight.  \  two- 
ply  yarn  is  good.  .\  close  w:eave  keeps 


loops  firmly  in  place.  Next  hold  the  | 
towel  up  to  the  light.  If  light  comes 
through  at  regular  pinpoints,  the  weave  | 
is  uniform  and  g(K)d.  .\  loo.se,  uneven  ! 
w  eave  shows  weak,  open  spots.  .Also  look  ! 
at  the  l(K)ps.  The  longer  the  loop  the 
more  absorbent  the  towel.  However,  if  i 
the  loops  are  more  than  one-fourth  ijich  | 
l(*ng.  they  may  pull  out. 

There  are  three  types  of  selvages  i 
fouiid  on  towels.  The  best  is  the  true 
selvage  w  hich  has  closely  woven  length-  ! 
wise  and  crosswise  thre,ids.  .A  single 
turned  edge  has  zigzag  stitching.  .A  dou¬ 
ble  turned  edge  has  regulation  stitching. 
These  stitches  tend  to  pull  out  after 
many  launderings  leaving  a  raw  edge 
that  ravels.  i 

The  lx‘st  hems  are  sewed  with  small.  ' 
close  stitches,  and  the  edges  are  back- 
stitched  at  the  comers.  Borders  make 
towels  l(M)k  nice,  but  cut  efficiency.  Ends 
of  towels  can't  lx*  used  for  wiping  when 
they  have  wide  Ixirders.  .Also,  studies 
show  that  towels  having  a  Ixirder  weave 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  tow  el  shrink  ' 
in  dry  ers,  but  not  when  dried  outdoors.  ! 

Designs  formed  by  a  combination  of  I 
terry  loops  and  vacant  spots  cut  the  ab- 
sorlxMicv  of  a  towel,  since  there  are 
areas  without  pile.  There  is  fashion  in 
the  CHiIor  of  tow  els  today,  but  it  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  preference.  I 

.According  to  Jane  Werden,  Univer-  i 
sity  of  Illinois  textile  and  clothing  spe-  I 
cialist,  the  most  serviceable  towel  is  a  | 
medium  weight,  plain  white  without 
design  and  a  narrow  Ixirder. 

Handsome  Food  Mixer 

.An  all-stainless  steel  food  mixer  with 
two  stainless  steel  Ixiwls  is  made  by  the 
ffamilton  Beach  C!ompany.  It  has  an 
easy-to-read  guide  which  gives  ten  .se-  ' 
lected  speeds  for  every  possible  mixing 
job.  .At  the  flick  of  a  lever,  the  position 
of  the  bowl  can  be  adjusted.  .A  minute 
timer  in  the  base  of  the  stand  is  handy 
for  timing  the  mixing  of  one-lxiwl  and 
packaged  cakes.  j 


Standard  food  mixer  by  Hamilton  has  ten 
speeds,  a  bowl  adjuster,  minute  timer. 


''Made4hem-myself” 


Mother’s  and 


Father’s  Day 


"FAIR  LADY" 
FOR  MOTHER 


"TERRY" 

FOR  DAD 


Slip  covers  for 
Kleenex  tissue  boxes 


Here  are  gifts  with  “personal” 
charm,  gifts  that  teach  basic  sew¬ 
ing  lessons  your  girls  will  love  to 
learn!  Planned  for  grades  6 
through  12,  the  patterns  teach 
measuring  of  fabric,  basting,  fin¬ 
ishing  edges,  binding.  Material 
is  inexpensive:  half  a  yard  makes 
two  slip  covers.  Mail  the  coupon 
today,  so  girls  can  have  these  wel¬ 
come  presents  ready  for  Mother’s 
and  Father’s  Day.  " 

FREE  —complete  set 
of  12  patterns  by 
Mary  Brooks  Picken 

KLEENEX  is  a  trademark  of  Kimbarl»-Clark  Coro. 

I - 1 

I  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  I 

I  Educational  Department,  PHE-29-S  I 

I  Neenah,  Wisconsin  j 

I  Please  send  me,  free,  a  master  set  of  1 2  j 

I  patterns  for  covers  for  Kleenex  tissue  i 

!  boxes,  also  an  order  blank  for  extra  in-  . 

'  dividual  patterns.  ! 

I  Name _  | 

■  (pleasa  print)  ' 

I  School _ ] 

I  Street _ I 


I  City. _  Zone _  State _  I 

I - - - - - 1 
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"By  the  Roomful 


BIG  PAGE 
IN  FULL  COLOR 


Hoyu  to  Plan  and  Make 
Draperies  . . .  Select  Style, 
Color,  and  Hardware 

This  big  new  Kirsch  book,  ”  Win- 
dow  Decorating  Made  Easy','  puts 
the  accent  on  "how-to”!  Thor¬ 
oughly  practical  and  up-to-date 
.  .  it’s  an  invaluable  aid  for 
teachers,  home  demonstration 
experts  .  .  .  everyone  in  the  field. 

•  Here  is  a  fascinating  collec¬ 
tion  of  exciting  window  treat¬ 
ments.  All  types;  for  every 
room  in  the  house.  The  latest 
in  cafe  curtain  treatments, 
comer  window  ideas,  etc. 

•  How  to  plan,  measure  and 
make  curtains  and  draperies 
.  .  .  with  sketches,  diagrams 
and  patterns.  The  latest  hints, 
tips  and  stunts  of  the  experts. 

•  Plus  a  unique,  new,  re¬ 
movable  Color  Kit  which  en¬ 
ables  you  "automatically”  to 
build  con^t  color  harmonies 
based  on  a  favorite  color. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPIES  TODAY  I 

Don’t  wait!  Home  beauty  begins 
at  the  windows — and  interest  is 
high.  Mail  coupon  now,  page  89. 
Enclose  50c  for  each  copy  ...  be 
sure  to  order  enough  to  take 
care  of  all  your  requirements. 


KirscK 

DRAPERY  HARDWARE 


r 


Helping  to  Make  Windows  Mora 
Beautiful  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS 


News  of  Fashions, 
Textiles,  Grooming 

I  (Continued  from  i>age  57) 

!  were  lx>ught  by  brand  name,  ver>  few- 
other  garments  were. 

I  .Most  coats  Ixnight  were  wool;  more 
I  than  40  jxt  cxMit  of  the  dresses,  cotton. 

Prices  paid  for  items  varied  widely. 
.\s  a  rule,  older  women  paid  higher 
;  prit'es,  but  younger  women  Ixiught 
more  clothes.  They  were  also  more  in- 
I  fluenc'ed  by  fashions  and  often  Ixnight 
j  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Older 
women  planned  more  carefully,  chose 
more  conservatively. 

!  In  commenting  on  their  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  some  clothes,  many  mentioned 
!  inferior  (|nalit\  of  material  and  con¬ 
struction;  others  reported  that  some 
garments  were  not  comfortable— indi- 
I  eating  lack  of  care  when  shopping. 

.Management  classes  might  make  a 
'  similar  survey  of  the  memlx'rs’  pur¬ 
chasing  habits  and  follow  it  up  with  a 
;  later  one  to  show  what  improvement 
'  had  Ix'en  made. 

Longer  Life  for  Elastic 

Hot  water  is  a  traditional  cleansing 
enemy  of  elastic  garments.  Now  a  licpiid 
soap  called  iMstic  Life  may  be  used 
in  cold  water.  It  was  created  by  the 
'  makers  of  Woolite.  a  cold-water  soap 
I  for  washing  wool.  With  the  danger  of 
I  deterioration  from  constant  immersion 
I  in  hot  water  eliminated,  the  new  soap 
1  is  claimed  to  double  the  life  of  girdles. 

I  bras,  panties,  elastic  st(x;kings,  and  any 
j  garment  containing  elastic.  Stubborn 
stains  are  said  to  l>e  remosed  without 
j  lengthy  soaking  or  scrubbing. 

'  Sold  in  all  leading  department  stores 
j  and  specialtx-  shops,  Lastic  Life  costs 
1  SI. 50  for  the  eight-ounce  plastic  bottle. 

The  light  unbreakable  container  is  spe- 
I  cially  designed  to  make  a  good  travel¬ 
ing  companion,  and  a  capful  is  more 
I  than  enough  for  one  washing. 


Cold  water  soap  for  elastic  garments. 


New  aid  for  making  bound  buttonholes. 


Bound  Buttonhole  Maker 

time-.sa\  ing  new  aid  for  the  home 
seamstress  is  a  lx)imd  buttonhole  maker 
which  works  on  all  t\pes  of  sewing 
machines  and  produces  uniform  button¬ 
holes  of  any  desired  size.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  The  Greist  Manufacturing 
(!ompan>,  the  new  accessory  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  John  Dritz  N  Sons. 

Using  the  hound  buttonhole  maker, 
.m  amateur  seanistress  can  duplicate  the 
work  of  exjx'rt  tailors  in  stitching  pre¬ 
cisely  finishetl  hound  hnttonludes  on 
her  sewing  machine,  eliminating  main 
time-consuming  steps. 

The  new  device  is  a  small  steel  plate 
with  a  slotted  cxMiter  and  “can’t  lose’ 
prongs,  spring-fastened  to  hold  fabric 
firmly  in  place  under  the  presser  foot 
of  the  machine.  Convenient  arrow 
markings  are  stamped  into  the  metal 
for  exact  placement  of  buttonholes. 

Pretested  on  many  different  weights 
of  fabric,  including  a  variety  of  new 
synthetics  and  fiber  blends,  the  bound 
buttonhole  maker  is  claimed  to  work  as 
efficienth  on  sheers  as  it  does  on  hea\-\ 
suiting  materials.  Easy-to-follow  illus¬ 
trated  instructions  for  its  use  are  pack¬ 
aged  with  each  unit. 

Priced  at  9S  cents  retail,  the  hound 
buttonhole  maker  is  available  wherever 
Dritz.  pnxlncts  are  sold,  or  it  may  lx- 
ordered  by  mail,  at  Sl.(M)  postpaid, 
from  Newark  Dressmakers’  Supply  Co.. 
140  Halsey  Street,  Newark,  N.  j. 

Better  Textile  Research  Requested 

Textile  re.search  was  advised  to  im¬ 
prove  the  testing  of  clothing  and  tex¬ 
tiles  for  servict'ahililN  and  performance 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  .\gricnl- 
ture’s  Home  Economics  Re.search  .\d- 
visorx  Committee  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Washington,  in  Decemlx'r. 

Improved  laboratory  testing  methods, 
correlated  more  closely  with  actual 
wear-and-care  data,  would  enable  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  consumers  to  predict  the 
actual  performance  of  textile  fabrics. 

The  c-ommittee  gave  high  priority  to 
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^hCATH,  VOQUe  PATTLRN  NUMBCft  966S 
PARTY  ORCSS,  VOGUE  PATTERS  NUMBER  S4S40 


«PECL0N  1$  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  QP  THE  PELLON  CORP. 


Pacquin's  Hand  Cream  formerly  available 
only  in  jars  now  comes  in  handy  tubes. 


NOWf 
THERE’S  A  I 

PELLON>  11 

TO  SHAPE  (P 
EVERYTHING'^ YOU  SEW! 
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Pacquin’s  Hand  Cream  now  comes  in 
a  liandy  one-ounce  tube  that  retails  for 
39  cents. 

The  Pacquin  people  suggest  keeping 
a  number  of  tubes  strategically  located 
where  you  can  put  your  hands  on  one 
when  needed.  Nurses,  they  claim,  carry 
a  tube  of  Pacquin’s  in  their  uniform 
pocket  and  they  think  a  housewife 
should  carry  one  in  her  apron  pocket. 
The  hand  cream  is  33  years  old  and 
was  originally  available  for  professional 
use  only. 


Protective  Baby  Powder 

New  .\lennen  Bahij  Powder  gives 
baby  lasting  “wetproof”  protection. 
This  new  powder  contains  the  exclusive 
ingredient  “purateen”  ( Methylbenze- 
thonium  Chloride)  which  is  said  to  rout 
the  bacteria  causing  diaper  rash,  helps 
to  prevent  and  heal  all  simple  infant  i 
skin  irritations.  The  new  povsder  is  j 
•  available  in  pink,  blue,  or  vellow  con-  I 


New  Mennen  Baby  Powder  contains  a 
exclusive  moisture-protection  ingredient. 


New  Convenient  Tube 


research  that  would  determine  the  dur¬ 
ability  of  new  finishes  that  impart 
wrinkle  resistance,  water  repellency,  or 
other  qualities  to  fabrics.  Specifically, 
the  committee  felt  a  need  for  the  re¬ 
search  development  of  chemical  and 
physical  tests  to  predict  how  well  the 
new  finishes  will  last  under  repeated 
home  and  commercial  launderings  and 
dry-cleanings. 


tainers  to  harmonize  with  nursery  decor. 
It  is  still  priced  at  33^  and  59^. 

Warmer,  Lightor,  Winter  Clothing 

New,  wrinkle-free,  lightweight  win¬ 
ter  garments  that  provide  more  warmth 
than  much  heavier  clothing  are  now 
available  for  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  outerwear  has  built-in  warmth 
due  to  a  thin  interlining  of  urethane 
foam,  a  new  synthetic  material  which 
is  bonded  directly  and  permanently  to 
the  fabric,  .\lthough  lighter  than  con¬ 
ventional  interlining,  a  one-inch  thick¬ 


ness  of  urethane  foam  will  retain 
warmth  as  easily  as  12  ounces  of  wool 
or  cotton. 

Clothing  equipped  with  urethane 
foam  interlinings  can  be  ironed  or 
pressed  easily  without  wrinkling  since 
the  interlining  is  laminated  directly  to 
the  shell  of  the  fabric.  Ordinary  inter¬ 
linings  are  sewn  or  quilted  to  the  lining 
of  the  garments. 

Because  of  its  unusual  qualities,  ure¬ 
thane  foam  interlinings  already  are 
being  used  in  sportswear,  work  clothes, 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


\uu  can  achieve  lasting  shape  control  for  any  sewing  area,  from  the  soil 
turn  of  detailing  to  the  firm  beauty  of  a  bouffante  skirt.  •  This  is  now  possible 
because  I’ellon  has  added  a  new  ALL-BIAS  interfacing  that  “gives”  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  This  Pellon  maintains  the  shape  of  the  new  relaxed  silhouette  (as  seen 
above),  just  as  regular  Pellon  underscores  the  party  dress.  •  Both  regular  Pellon 
and  ALL-BIAS  Pellon  are  washable,  dry-cleanable,  lightweight,  porous,  shrink- 
resistant.  Because  Pellon  is  non-woven  it  can  be  cut  in  any  direction  without 
ravelling  or  waste.  And  Pellon  white  is  permanently  white. 
Choose  your  Pellon  with  the  help  of  the  brand-new  handy  Pellon  Guide 
ff  heel.  Fill  out  coupon  in  this  issue  for  your  wheel— free  of  charge. 

PELLON  CORPORATION,  Empire  state  Bldg.,  New  York  1 


teach  sewing 
THE  MODERN  WAY 
with 

ORITZ  SEWINS  AIDS 

Bf  wtlni  tack  •!  tkt  fwllwwiaf 
katwfwl  $«wint  oiris,  yav  wM  nrakt 
kama  tawing  mara  intaratlini, 
gwUkar  and  mara  grafatilanal 

taakiag. 


DIITZ  COVIRED  ■UTTONS  (NO 
TOOLS):  Mokn  your  own  portact 
covarad  button  witbout  any  toob,  in 
about  30  tacondt.  This  aosy-to-maka 
button  it  foolproof  and  workt  lika 
magic.  Tba  tacrat  it  in  tba  taK-ftkking 
aluminum  foil  pottarn.  AvailabW  in 
tizat  24-30-36.  29( 


DRITZ  EZY-HEM  GAUGE-Moka 
parfactly  turnad  ham  adgat  without 
maoturing.  It  it  fott.  ooty-te-uta. 
Lightwaight,  hot  markingt  on  both 
tidat  for  voriout  ham  widtht.  Smooth 
turnad  adgat  can  ba  mada  with  on 
ordinary  iron,  without  pinning.  Ute  it 
to  moka  right  onglat,  curvad  cornart 
or  hamt,  ttraight  hamt,  drapary 
hamt,  ate.  Datignad  by  Edna  Bryta 
Bithop.  98e 


ORITZ  TRACING  WHEEL  and 
TRACING  PAPER:  Ba  tura  of  occu- 
rota  trontfarring  of  pattern  markingt 
with  new  Dritz  twagnd  wheel.  Scianti* 
fically  engineered  to  mark  all  typat  of 
fabrics.  Trocing  Wheal  69<:  Tracing 
Paper  35^ 


SPECIAL 

EDUaTIONAL  DISCOUNT... 25% 
Se«  offer  in  coupon  section 

JOHN  DRITZ  «  SONS 
Ills  Braodsray,  N.  Y.  10,  N.  Y. 


Sewing  for  Wash -Wear 

Points  to  check  to  insure  perfect  woshobility 
By  MARIAN  ROSS 


rpHANKS  TO  MODERN  SEWING 
1-  machines,  wonderful  new  fabrics 
and  exciting  patterns,  women  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  have  found  that  sewing  is 
fun.  More  women  are  sewing  creatively, 
making  garments  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  furnishings  for  their 
homes.  According  to  a  recent  surv'ey, 
there  are  forty  million  creative  home 
seamstresses  in  this  country.  These  girls 
and  women  have  put  sewing  into  the 
big  business  category.  They  spend  an¬ 
nually  $400  million  on  fabrics,  $40  mil¬ 
lion  for  patterns,  and  $300  million  for 
thread,  trimmings,  notions,  and  other 
sewing  accessories.  They  spend  nearly 
$280  million  for  sewing  machines.  This 
adds  up  to  over  a  billion  dollars. 

By  far  the  largest  percentage  of  home 
sewing  is  done  on  washable  garments. 
In  addition  many  women  sew  for  their 
own  homes,  making  slip  covers,  dra¬ 
peries,  and  curtains.  It’s  safe  to  say  that 
most  of  these  items  are  designed  to  be 
washable. 

Since  a  lot  of  time,  thought,  and 
effort  go  into  the  making  of  a  dress, 
most  women  who  sew  are  not  penny- 
pinchers.  Thev  purchase  the  best  fab¬ 
rics  rather  than  waste  time  on  question¬ 
able  quality.  They  are  careful  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  right  accessories  for  the  gar¬ 
ment  they  are  making. 

Manufacturers  of  fabrics  and  trim¬ 
mings  have  done  a  good  job  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  public  to  read  labels.  Infor¬ 
mation  supplied  by  the  manufacturer 
tells  the  home  seamstress  whether  the 
garment  she  makes  will  survive  wash¬ 
day  after  washday,  or  whether  it  will 
emerge  from  its  first  tubbing  unfit  to 
wear. 

The  experienced  home  seamstress 
knows  the  technique  of  creating  a  gar¬ 
ment  that  will  wash  perfectly.  She  reads 
lalx'ls  and  the  instructions  that  come 
with  washing  machines  and  dryers.  But 
w’e  are  all  acquainted  with  the  w’oman 
who  plunges  ahead,  without  reading  a 
lal>el  or  instniction— then  blames  the 
wa.shing  machine  manufacturer  because 
her  dress  faded,  or  blames  the  sewing 
machine  because  her  seams  puckered. 

The  first  step,  in  making  any  garment, 
is  to  decide  what  function  the  garment 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiHiiniiiniiiniiitiiiiiiiiiiHiiuiiiiiiii'iiiHaiimtinmniiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiifliiiiriiiitwuw 

Miss  Ross  is  Fashion  Director,  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Company. 


w’ill  fill.  Is  it  an  evening  dress?  If  so, 
washability  probably  isn’t  its  most  im¬ 
portant  asset.  Is  it  a  school  dress,  or  a 
blouse,  or  a  town  dress  for  summer,  or 
a  wool  blend  that  will  take  long,  hard 
w’ear?  If  so,  washability  is  essential.  This 
decision  comes  first  before  the  home 
seamstress  takes  her  next  step. 

The  next  step  is  assembling  the  ingre¬ 
dients.  Generally,  it  is  wisest  to  select  a 
simple  pattern,  if  the  garment  is  to  be 
washable.  A  harem  skirt,  for  example, 
could  be  difficult  to  iron,  and  the  lovely 
pouf  hemlines  require  the  services  of  a 
really  skilled  presser.  The  same  holds 
true  for  a  lined,  tailored  jacket. 

Most  natural  fibers— cottons,  linens, 
and  silks— take  beautifully  to  soap  and 
w’ater.  These,  however,  come  in  many 
qualities,  and  the  home  seamstress  is 
well  advised  to  check  the  label  care¬ 
fully.  The  reputable  manufacturer  gives 
as  much  information  as  possible  on  his 
label.  He  tells  the  consumer  the  exact 
fiber  content,  gives  washing  and  ironing 
instructions,  and  advises  on  the  amount 
of  shrinkage  to  be  expected.  • 

Women  who  sew  have  been  taught 
to  look  for  the  label  that  puts  the  shrink¬ 
age  in  a  definite  percentage  term.  We 
should  advise  caution  w'hen  it  comes  to 
the  term  “pre-shrunk.”  This  can  cover  a 
lot  of  territor\',  because  different  fabrics 
shrink  in  different  ways.  Untreated 
denim,  for  example,  can  shrink  as  much 
as  four  to  five  inches  to  the  yard.  Terr>' 
cloth,  if  not  treated,  does  the  same 
thing,  and  so  does  cotton  flannelette. 

Many  inexpensive,  unlabeled  cottons 
also  have  considerable  shrinkage.  How¬ 
ever,  a  reputable  manufacturer  stands 
behind  his  product,  and  it  is  always 
safest  to  select  a  fabric  with  a  reliable 
brand  name. 

The  so-called  wash-wear  fabrics  have 
proved  a  source  of  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  to  the  average  home  seamstress. 
This  is  because  wash-wear  can  mean 
many  things.  It  can  mean  that  a  gar¬ 
ment  can  be  washed,  and  never  need 
the  touch  of  an  iron.  It  can  also  mean 
a  fabric  that  will  require  almost  as 
much  ironing  as  untreated  fabric. 

Actually,  there  are  two  kinds  of  wash- 
wear  fabric.  The  synthetics  achieve  their 
no-iron  properties  right  in  the  fiber, 
for  most  synthetics  are  noted  for  dimen¬ 
sional  stability,  and  lack  of  water  ab- 
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sorjition.  Shrinkage  is  never  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  synthetics,  and  even  badly 
stretched  synthetics  regain  their  shape 
after  laundering.  Since  the  fibers  are 
cliemical,  the  water  is  not  absorbed  as 
it  would  be  in  a  natural  filn'r,  .so  drip- 
drying  is  jx'rfectly  satisfactory. 

Other  wash-wear  fabrics  depend  on 
a  resin  finish  for  their  efficiency.  This  is 
simply  a  coating  on  the  surface  of  the 
fabric  (cotton,  w(M)I,  or  other  filwrs) 
which  resists  absorption  of  either  dirt 
or  water.  The  finish  also  helps  to  hold 
the  fabric  to  size.  So  shrinkage  is  not 
a  problem  in  a  giMxl  resin-finished  piece 
of  gtMxls. 

The  wash-wear  lalx'l  in  piece  gotxis 
can’t  stand  by  itself.  It  must  lx*  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  name  of  a  reputable 
manufacturer.  There  are  a  number  of 
unreliable  firms  that  offer  treated  fab¬ 
rics  at  bargain-basement  prices.  For  the 
first  few  washings,  the  unwary  cus¬ 
tomer  might  feel  that  she  has  picked  up 
a  real  bargain.  But  a  cheap  finish  can 
wash  oft  after  a  few  rounds  in  a  wash- 
.  ing  machine,  leaving  the  fabric  e.xposed 
to  fading,  shrinking  or  stretching.  .\ 
woman  who  spends  tiim*  making  a 
pretty  cotton  dress  is  understandably 
upset  if  it  Ixcomes  unwcarable  after  a 
few  washings.  For  this  reas(m.  we  empha¬ 
size  that  careful  selection  of  fabric  is 
essential  to  a  goinl  sewing  job. 

There  are  times  when  a  woman  runs 
across  an  unusual  fabric  in  an  out-of- 

•  the-way  place.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  foreign  countries,  where  fabrics  of 
breathtaking  Ix'auty  are  in  every  little 
shop.  However,  fabrics  are  not  lalxled, 
and  it's  anybody’s  guess  as  to  shrink¬ 
age,  color  fastness,  and  other  important 
points. 

But  the  .\merican  woman  is  hard 
to  discourage,  and  she  buys  the  fabric, 
w hates er  its  properties.  In  this  case,  we 
.  try  to  help  her  to  treat  the  fabric  her¬ 
self.  The  first  step,  of  course,  is  to  cut 
off  a  sw  ateh,  mark  its  outline  on  a  pieee 
of  paper,  and  w.ish  it.  This  simple  step 

•  will  tell  the  seamstress  evers thing  she 
needs  to  know  about  the  fabric— w  hether 
it  fades,  shrinks  or  stretches.  The  next 
step  is  to  test  it  tor  ironing,  and  finally 
to  give  it  a  stitch  test.  If  the  fabric 
needs  .1  pre-slirinking  fre.itment,  or 
if  it  is  off-gr.iin  we  can  tell  lu*r  what 
to  do  about  it. 

.\fter  ilceiding  on  her  jiattern  and 
fabric,  there  .u«‘  .1  number  of  other  items 
to  buy  Ix  foie  the  dressm.iker  e.m  iK'gin. 
Among  these  .ire  linings  .md  interlin¬ 
ings,  thread,  zi|>pers,  seam  t.ipes  .lud 
bindings,  trimmings,  buttons,  the  belt, 
and  .ill  the  ingredients  luanh’d  to  com¬ 
plete  the  dress.  .Ml  of  these  different 
f.ietors  must  be  iMrefully  si’lected.  so 
that  th('  whole  g.irment  is  w.tshable  in 
every  detail.  I’m  Mire  you’ve  all  sccmi 


the  disastrous  results  of  seam  binding 
that  has  faded,  buttons  that  have  rusted, 
or  thread  that  has  shrunk.  Here,  again, 
1  emphasize  the  necessity  of  reading 
lalxds,  and  selecting  reputable  brands. 

Lt't’s  take  a  look  at  threads.  Basically, 
there  are  four  kinds;  mercerized  cotton, 
silk,  nylon,  and  dacron.  Of  these,  mer¬ 
cerized  cotton  is  the  most  versatile,  and 
a  giHxl  brand  of  mercerized  thread 
can  be  counted  on  to  give  top  perform¬ 
ance  under  almost  any  conditions, 
provided  it  is  correctly  stitched.  Laun- 
derability  is  never  a  problem  with 


mercerized  thread  as  with  synthetic. 
Generally,  the  thread  should  be 
matched  to  the  dominant  fiber  in  the 
fabric.  .An  all-nylon  garment  should  be 
stitched  with  nylon  thread;  a  cotton- 
and-dacron  fabric  should  be  stitched 
with  dacron  thread  if  there  is  more 
dacron  than  cotton,  or  with  mercerized 
thread  if  cotton  is  the  dominating  fiber. 

.Although  tests  have  shown  that  it’s 
possible  to  use  a  synthetic  thread  on 
a  natural-fiber  fabric  such  as  cotton  or 
linen,  leading  thread  manufacturers  ad- 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Exquisite.  Timeless.  The  gracious  note  for  every 
entertainment ...  a  gift  to  learn  to  use,  care 
for,  and  treasure.  Luxuriously  styled,  artisti¬ 
cally  designed  by  International  Silver  Company, 
it  IS  a  beautiful  example  of  the  finest  crafts¬ 
manship. 

And  this  superb  silver  service  is  given  to  your 
Class  or  Organization,  just  for  selling  9  dozen, 
dollar  bottles  of  Happy  Home  Vanilla,  a  fine 
quality  flavoring,  used  and  preferred  by  mil¬ 
lions.  The  dollar  bottle  contains  12  full  oz. 
and  represents  a  real  value  to  those  who  know 
“cooking".  Students  and  associates  will  be 
proud  to  offer  this  famous  flavoring  to  parents, 
friends  and  neighbors. 


How  do  you  go  about  it?  Fill  in  the  coupon 
below.  This  is  your  order  for  9  dozen  bottles 
of  Happy  Home  Vanilla,  which  will  be  "charged" 
to  your  “account".  As  soon  as  you  send  in  the 
money  from  the  sale  of  the  Vanilla,  you  will 
receive  your  Silver  Service  by  return  mail . . . 
no  extra  charge ...  no  further  obligation.  The 
Silver  Service  is  given  to  you  just  for  doing 
the  selling!  This  offer  is  made  only  to  or¬ 
ganized  groups  within  the  continental  United 
States. 

Guarantee  —  Happy  Home  Vanilla  and  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Service  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  finest 
quality.  If  not  completely  satisfied,  return  with¬ 
in  10  days  and  have  no  further  obligation. 


MAIL  THIS  ORDER  TODAY*] 

Dept.  B-509 

Pleas*  check  the  plan  you  prefer  or  use  coupon 
on  pace  87 

Q  CREDIT  ORDER  —  Please  ship  at  once  —  9  dozen, 
12  ounce,  bottles  of  Happy  Home  Vanilla  Imi¬ 
tation.  We  will  sell  the  Vanilla  for  $1.00  a 
bottle  and  send  you  the  money  within  6  weeks. 
You  will  then  send  us  the  5-piece  Silver  Service. 
Q  CASH  ORDER  —  We  need  our  Silver  Service  right 
away!  Please  send  the  Silver  Service  with  the 
Vanilla  We  enclose  check  for  the  9  dozen 
bottles  at  $100  each  and  have  no  further 
obligation  (If  we  are  not  completely  satisfied, 
we  may  return  everything  within  10  days  and 
get  our  money  backl. 

Southern  Flavoring  Company  pays  all  shipping 
charges. 


Address. 


City. 


Nam*  of  Organization. 


Signature  of  Teacher  if  ordering  on  credit 
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vise  against  this  procedure.  The  reason 
is  simple:  the  average  housewife  is 
incUned  to  use  a  fairly  hot  iron  when 
pressing  these  fabrics,  and  a  hot  iron 
will  melt  a  synthetic  thread. 

In  the  early  days  of  synthetic  threads, 
home  seamstresses  had  trouble  with 
puckered  seams.  Now  these  threads 
have  been  improved,  and  stitching  tests 
have  shown  the  right  way  to  sew  with 
them.  It  is  no  longer  necessar>-  to  use 
a  different  tension  setting  for  a  synthet¬ 
ic  thread.  Tests  show  that  a  medium- 
to-light  tension  setting  produces  best 
results.  .\  medium-to-fine  stitch,  too, 
is  right  for  most  threads,  though  a 
longer  stitch  will  be  necessary  in  a 
deep-pile  fabric. 

In  threads,  as  in  fabrics,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  select  a  known  brand,  so  that 
the  thread  used  in  the  dress  will  be  as 
washable  as  the  fabric.  However,  it  is 
always  advisable  to  run  a  stitching 
test  before  beginning  to  sew. 

Zippers  are  an  important  ingredient 
in  most  garments.  Here,  the  choice  of 
fibers  is  limited,  for  though  zippers 
are  made  in  a  wide  variet\  of  sizes 
and  colors,  all  zipper  tapes  are  cotton. 
Nylon  zipi>ers  do  exist,  but  these  are 
available  only  industrially.  One  leading 
manufacturer  of  synthetic  fibers  advises 


pre-shrinking  zipper  tapes  to  be  used 
in  svTithetic  or  drip-dr>’  fabrics,  by 
boiling  the  zipper.  However,  most  sew¬ 
ing  experts  agree  that  this  step  is  un¬ 
necessary.  The  zipper  tapes  are  pre¬ 
shrunk  before  they  are  attached  to  the 
zipjier,  and  further  treatment  is  un¬ 
necessary.  Most  tapes  are  finished  so 
that  they  will  dry  fairly  fiat,  even  in 
a  garment  which  will  receive  little  or 
no  ironing. 

Rust  used  to  be  a  problem  with 
zippers,  but  now  the  metal  used  in 
zippers  will  stand  up  through  countless 
launderings.  There  is  still  one  situation 
which  will  cause  rust  on  a  zipper,  and 
this  is  over-exposure  to  salt  water— 
for  example,  on  the  zipper  of  a  bathing 
suit.  However,  all  bathing  suits  should 
be  rinsed  in  fresh  water  after  every 
wearing.  This  will  remove  any  salt  that 
may  have  Icxiged  in  the  zipper  teeth. 
If  the  woman  who  sews  depends  on  a 
reliable  brand  name,  and  reads  labels 
intelligently,  she  will  have  no  problem 
with  zippers  or  other  metal  fastenings, 
such  as  snaps  and  hooks  and  eyes. 

Trimmings  and  seam  bindings  are  the 
next  items  to  Consider.  Perhaps  you 
remember  the  days  when  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  boil  seam  bindings  before  using 
them.  Today  nearly  all  trimmings  are 


pre-shrunk  and  colorfast.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  these  items  are  proud  of  the 
reliability  of  their  products,  and  give 
full  information  on  their  labels.  So 
choose  branded  merchandise. 

There  are  a  number  of  interesting 
developments  in  the  trimmings  field. 
One  company  has  developed  a  new  bias 
tape  of  pima  cotton.  This  is  a  fine, 
light  binding,  which  might  be  used  on 
lingerie,  blouses,  and  other  fine  gar¬ 
ments.  Binding  raw  edges  is  a  popular 
finishing  technique,  and  this  new  prod¬ 
uct  takes  bound  edges  out  of  the  apron 
and  housedress  class.  It  is  available 
in  a  wide  variety  of  colors,  all  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  fade. 

Many  of  the  cotton  tapes  are  now 
finished  with  a  wrinkle-resistant  treat¬ 
ment,  so  they  may  be  successfully  used 
on  drip-dr\  or  no-iron  garments.  Ruffles, 
too,  come  with  a  carefree  finish,  so  they 
never  need  ironing.  As  *a  result,  the 
home  seamstress  no  longer  shies  away 
from  making  a  ruffly  petticoat  or  child’s 
party  dress— or  even  a  ruffled  evening 
gown  for  herself.  The  finish  also  gives 
the  ruffles  a  soil-resistant  quahty,  so 
they  remain  sparkling  white  for  the 
life  of  the  garment.  However,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  these  items  advise  against 
excessive  use  of  bleach  on  these. 


check  the  coupon  [:  section  to  order 

feaching  aids 

with  Cling  Peaches  andf  ruit  Cocktail  from  California 

#2^ 


IIIV 

free 


Color  Movie  or  Film 
Strip:  The  history  of 
peaches.  Modem  growing,  canning  of  California 
clings.  Preparation  and  serving  of  cling  peach 
and  fruit  cocktail  dishes  for  family  and  parties. 

Movie:  16  mm.,  20  min.  Voice  commentary. 

Film  Strip:  Same  material  for  35  mm.,  strip 
film  projector.  Voice  on  33V4  rpm  record. 
Mimeographed  script  also  available. 

Important:  Requests  filled  in  order  received. 
Please  print  name  and  address  plainly. 


Teacher's  Manual:  Brief,  complete 
facts  on  canned  cling  p>eaches  and 


fmit  cocktail.  Practical  recii>es.  Use  ideas.  Demonstra¬ 
tion  plans.  Home  assignments. 


Recipe  Sheets:  Punched  for  student  note¬ 
books,  8V2  X  11.  Easy,  tested  directions 
for  cling  p>each,  fruit  cocktail  dishes. 

Full  Color  Wall  Poster:  Cling  p>each  or  fmit 
cocktail  dish.  Recip>e  in  large,  legible  type. 
No  bremd  names. 


Mimeograph  Stencil:  Cut  for  you  to  run 
off  lesson  sheets,  8V2  x  11,  spaced  for  punch¬ 
ing  and  insertion  in  student  notebooks.  Buying  facts, 
class  and  home  projects,  use  suggestions. 

350  Sansome  Street 


CLING  PEACH  f  ADVISORY  BOARD  San  Francisco  4.  California 
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■  Thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  many  dainty  finishes  are  now 
used  which  the  home  seamstress  of 
even  10  years  ago  would  have  avoided. 
One  of  these  is  the  eyelet  ruffle  with 
an  edge  of  eyelet  beading,  threaded 
through  with  contra.sting  ribbon.  For¬ 
merly  a  trimming  of  this  sort  meant  te- 
di»)us  removal  of  the  ribbon  before 
ever\-  laundry  day,  and  equally  tedious 
re-threading.  In  addition,  each  tiny 
ruffle  had  to  be  pressed.  Today,  nylon 
velvet  ribbon  is  threaded  through  the 
IxMding,  and  the  ruffles  never  see  an 
in)n.  The  whole  trimming  detail— rib- 
lK)ns,  ruffles,  and  all— washes  success¬ 
fully. 

A  variety  of  nylon  laces  also  simplify 
washing  for  the  housewife.  These  may 
Ik*  stitched  on  with  either  mercerized 
or  nylon  thread,  depending  on  the  fab¬ 
ric  used  for  the  garment.  Rickrack  is 
now  colorfast  and  pre-shnink.  In  the 
past,  we  found  a  row  of  rickrack  diffi¬ 
cult  to  iron,  because  the  little  points 
curled  up.  Now,  manufacturers  rec^rm- 
inend  pressing  the  rickrack  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  stitching  it  with  a  zig¬ 
zag  stitch  to  secure  the  points. 

Buttons  are  an  essential  part  of  most 
garments,  and  these  should  lie  pur¬ 
chased  with  an  eye  to  washability.  If  a 
home  seamstress  insists  on  using  a  but¬ 
ton  that  won’t  take  kindly  to  washing, 
her  only  solution  is  to  remove  the  but¬ 
tons  before  each  washday,  and  sew 
them  back  on  afterwards.  However, 
few  women  texlay  have  the  time  for  this 
prewedure,  and  are  careful  to  select 
buttons  that  wash  well. 

Most  plastic  buttons  are  not  made 
to  withstand  normal  washing  tempera¬ 
tures.  Those  made  of  natural  materials 
such  as  jiearl  or  bone  will  cause  no 
trouble.  Covered  buttons  are  a  popular 
choice  for  many  garments,  and  these 
are  ix*rfectly  satisfactory  if  handled 
correctly.  Most  are  rust  resistant,  but 
may  rust  eventually  if  the  garment  is 
rejreatedly  damiwned  and  rolled  for 
ironing.  A  garment  with  covered  but¬ 
tons  should  lx‘  dried  immerliately. 

There  are  some  types  of  buttons 
which  the  laundry -con.scious  woman 
avoids;  among  these  are  the  buttons 
with  glued-in  stones,  for  hot  water 
often  softens  the  glue;  metal  buttons 
which  might  get  scratched,  thereby  re¬ 
moving  portions  of  the  finish  applied  to 
these  buttons;  glass  buttons  which 
might  crack  or  break. 

Belts  present  no  problem  today,  for 
launderable  l)elt  backings  are  easily 
available,  as  are  rust-resistant  buckles. 

F'inally,  the  home  seamstress  must 
consider  the  linings  and  interlinings, 
reriuired  in  her  garment.  These,  of 
course,  should  be  preshrunk  or  shrink- 
proof  since  a  shrunken  lining  can  de¬ 


stroy  the  lines  of  the  most  perfectly 
stitched  garment.  Xon-woven  interfac¬ 
ings  are  noted  for  excellent  shape-re¬ 
tention,  and  are  now  available  in  a  : 
variety  of  weights.  Generally,  the  in-  | 
terlining  should  not  be  heavier— in  fact  i 
should  be  lighter  than  the  fabric  it  ( 
supports.  j 

Often  a  variety  of  fabrics  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  a  pattern  on  the  back  of  the  I 
pattern  envelopes.  A  typical  listing  for 
a  dress  and  jacket  might  include  such 
diverse  fabrics  as  cotton,  linens,  and 
wool  tweed.  In  this  case  we  must  be  i 
careful  if  we  wish  to  produce  a  truly  ! 
washable  garment.  As  a  rule,  a  jacket  ; 
calls  for  a  lining,  which  it  should  have 
if  the  garment  is  to  be  dry-cleaned. 
However,  a  dress  and  jacket  of  wash¬ 
able  fabric  will  require  slightly  different 
treatment— not  because  a  lined  jacket  1 
won’t  wash  well,  providetl  the  lining  is 
compatible  with  the  jacket  material- 
but  Irecause  the  home  seamstress  often 
lacks  the  skill  to  press  a  lined  jacket 
successfully. 

We  have  developed  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  which  we  call  “double  cloth  | 
construction.”  This  means  that  the  home  | 
seamstress  cuts  her  jacket  as  usual,  in-  ■ 
eluding  the  appropriate  interfacings,  but 
sews  the  jacket  with  a  double  layer  of 
cloth,  instead  of  making  a  separate  lin¬ 
ing.  This,  of  course,  requires  careful 
seam  finishing,  but  it  does  ea.se  the 
pressing  job.  ■ 

-After  all  the  ingredients  for  a  gar-  I 
ment  have  Ireen  selected,  then— and  only  | 
then— are  we  able  to  advi.se  the  home  ^ 
seamstress  to  prex^ed  with  construe-  i 
tion.  We  naturally  recommend  a  few 
basic  pnxx^dures  before  cutting  into  the 
fabric.  First  is  to  make  all  jxrssible 
alterations  right  on  the  pattern  piece, 
to  avoid  extensive  fitting  problems.  We 
also  advise  pressing  both  the  cloth  and 
the  pattern  pieces,  to  remove  fold 
marks. 

Small,  sharp  dressmaker’s  pins  should 
lx‘  used  to  pin  the  pattern  piec'cs  to 
the  fabric,  and  sharp  shears  help  ac¬ 
curate  cutting.  But  even  the  simple 
business  of  cutting  out  a  pattern  has 
Ix'en  changed  b\  the  new  synthetic 
filx'rs  and  blends.  We  recommend  ac¬ 
curate  cutting  at  all  times,  of  c*ourse, 
but  this  caution  is  esjx-cially  important 
in  the  case  of  the  new  fabrics.  The 
rt*ason  is  that  the.se  fabrics  cannot  lx- 
shrunk  or  eased  by  pressing  and  maui- 
imlation,  so  mistakes  cannot  lx*  covcreil 
up. 

In  washable  garments,  as  in  all  home- 
stitcherl  garments,  the  seam  construc¬ 
tion  must  lx*  suitable  to  the  garment 
and  to  the  fabric.  It  is  always  advisidrie 
to  run  a  test  swatch,  to  determine 
such  variable  factors  as  tension,  stitch 
(Continued  on  pane  66) 


Teachers  Praise  New 
Approach  to  Teaching 
importance  of  Miik! 

The  poor  milk-intake  of  teen  agers 
is  a  cause  of  great  concern  to  home 
economists  and  other  nutritionists. 
The  need  for  protein,  and  milk’s 
irreplaceable  calcium  and  ribo¬ 
flavin,  increases  sharply  in  adoles¬ 
cence.  Yet,  milk-intake  is  far  from 
adequate,  especially  among  girls. 
Study  after  study  shows  that  less 
than  one-fifth  of  our  girls  drink  as 
much  as  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  — 
the  amount  necessary  to  provide 
even  the  minimum  need  of  calcium 
and  adequate  riboflavin. 

The  cause  of  poor  milk-intake  is 
complex.  These  girls  may  come 
from  homes  that  do  not  have  estab¬ 
lished  good  food  habits;  or  they 
may  “resist”  milk  as  a  way  of 
asserting  newly  felt  independence ; 
they  may  fear  milk  is  fattening. 
Whatever  the  cause,  teachers  are 
discovering  that  a  modem  nonfat 
milk  from  Carnation  helps  girls 
understand  the  importance  of  milk. 
This  is  Carnation  Instant,  the 
Magic  Crystals  Nonfat  Dry  Milk 
that  permits  self -enrichment.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  girls  to  enjoy 
a  .icher  flavor  nonfat  milk  — low  in 
calories,  yet  with  far  more  natu¬ 
ral  protein,  calcium  and  riboflavin 
than  whole  milk.  Tmly  a  Beauty 
Beverage  for  qualities  girls  want 
now— pretty  teeth  and  skin,  a  slen¬ 
der  figure  and  magnetic  vitality. 
Girls  respond  to  the  Carnation 
Instant  Beauty  Beverage  story  be¬ 
cause  ’t  speaks  in  terms  teen-agers 
can  understand  and  appreciate. 
More  Beauty  Beverage  news  on 
page  2  of  enclosed  Co-Ed.  Free 
reprints  offered  in  coupon  section. 

Help  Us  Help  You 
Your  comments  and  suggestions 
will  help  us  provide  you  with 
increasingly  useful  material.  We 
would  like  to  hear  your  experience 
with  the  new  Beauty  Beverage  ap- 
i  proach  with  your  students  Please 
!  address:  Home  Economics  Di- 
!  rector.  Carnation  Company,  Dept. 

I  ED-29,  Los  Angeles  36,  California. 
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length,  needle  sizes,  threads,  and  pres¬ 
sure— all  of  which  must  be  adapted  to 
the  t\pe  of  fabric  that  is  being  stitched. 
With  correct  equipment  and  adjust¬ 
ments,  a  perfect  job  may  be  achieved 
(even  by  a  lK*ginner)  on  fabrics  ranging 
from  pongee  to  plastic,  and  from  sheers 
to  sailcloth. 

In  general,  the  lighter  the  fabric,  the 
shorter  the  stitch  and  the  finer  the 
needle.  Heavy  fabrics  require  propor¬ 
tionately  longer  stitches  and  heavier 
needles.  Hard  finish  fabrics— and  this 
description  applies  to  many  of  the 
synthetics  and  synthetic  blends— re- 
(piire  a  slightly  heavier  pressure  «)n  the 
pressure  bar,  while  spong\  fabrics  re¬ 
quire  lighter  pressure. 

We  always  recommend  the  practice 
of  “press-as-you-sew.”  Of  course,  we 
don’t  insist  that  the  home  seamstress 
should  press  open  ever>-  seam  the  min¬ 
ute  it  is  stitched.  But  we  do  know  that 
pressing  a  seam  before  it  crosses  an¬ 
other  seam  can  do  wonders  for  the 
finished  garment.  This  is  even  more 
imi>ortant  in  the  case  of  washable 
clothes,  for  the  .seam  must  be  set  firmly 
in  the  first  place  if  it  is  expected  to  dr\' 
smoothly  after  lautidering. 


A  fabric  which  has  the  slightest  tend¬ 
ency  to  ravel  must  have  its  seam 
edges  overcast,  either  by  miming  a  line 
of  stitching  inside  the  seam  edge  and 
finishing  the  raw  edge  with  pinking 
shears,  or  by  overcasting  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  zigzag  stitch.  We  advise  this— 
not  because  we  feel  that  the  garment 
takes  a  beating  in  a  washing  machine— 
Blit  because  the  seam  edges  will  inev¬ 
itably  come  in  contact  with  zippers, 
buttons,  and  other  hard  objects  which 
might  abrade  a  raw  seam  edge. 

Edges  of  lining  and  interfacings 
should  be  fini.shed  as  lightlv  as  i>ossible. 
Often  a  simple  zigzag  stitch  is  all  that 
is  required  for  an  edging.  This  will 
minimize  the  possibility  of  pre<!sing 
through,  after  the  garment  is  completed 
and  has  been  washed. 

If  darts  are  not  carefully  stitched, 
they  may  pull  out.  To  void  this  possi- 
bilit\,  back  stitching  is  recommended 
to  secure  darts  at  the  ends  of  the  stitch¬ 
ing  lines. 

On  cursed  lines,  such  as  at  necklines 
and  curved  arm  seams,  it  is  necessary 
to  clip  the  seam  at  intervals,  so  the 
seam  will  lie  flat  to  the  curs'e.  This 
simplifies  a  pressing  job,  as  well  as  in¬ 


suring  that  the  garment  will  “set”  right. 

Buttonholes  should  present  no  great 
problem  to  the  woman  making  a  wash¬ 
able  gannent.  Whether  she  chooses  to 
finish  them  bound  or  stitched,  a  cor¬ 
rectly  construett'd  buttonhole  will  last 
the  life  of  the  garment. 

.\lthough  my  subject  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  washable  garments,  I  want  to 
mention  the  millions  of  slipcovers  and 
curtains  that  are  constructed  by  home 
seamstresses.  Nearly  all  women  prefer 
washable  home  furnishings,  especially 
when  they  have  young  children.  Natu¬ 
rally,  everything  1  have  said  concern¬ 
ing  garment  construction  also  applies 
to  construction  of  launderable  home 
furnishings.  Fabric  lalnds  must  be  stud¬ 
ied,  ingredients  must  be  selected  with 
care,  and  stitching  must  be  done  cor¬ 
rectly.  Now.  there  are  seam  bindings, 
cordings  and  trimmings  which  are  pre¬ 
shrunk  and  color  fast,  and  will  take  to 
tubbing  without  a  care.  Zippers  and 
snap-tapes,  too,  are  designed  for  fre¬ 
quent  trips  to  the  washing  machine. 

Since  slipcovers  aren’t  made  to  fit 
neatly  on  an  ironing  board,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  they  lie  given  a  preliminary 
ironing  after  laundering,  and  put  back 
on  the  chair  while  still  a  bit  damp, 
.^s  a  rule,  a  well-constructed  slipcover 
will  dry  smoothly  to  the  contour  of  the 
chair,  and  rough  spots  can  be  touched 
up  with  a  steam  iron  right  “on  location.” 

Monogrammed  linens  are  popular 
and  easily  achieved  with  automatic  dec¬ 
orative  stitching.  It  is  important  to  back 
the  fabric  with  a  firm  piece  of  material 
to  give  the  stitching  something  to  get 
hold  of.  Naturally,  the  thread,  the 
backing,  and  the  fabric  must  be  pre¬ 
shrunk  so  the  monogram  won’t  pucker 
after  a  few  launderings.  But  with  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  stitching  process 
one  can  produce  a  perfect,  launderable 
pnxluct. 

There  is  such  a  wealth  of  information 
available  on  the  subject  of  making  laun¬ 
derable  items.  So  many  exciting  things 
have  happened  in  the  last  few  years 
that  it’s  hard  for  us  to  keep  up  with 
all  the  changes.  How  much  more  con¬ 
fusing  it  must  be  for  the  average  con¬ 
sumer.  It’s  up  to  all  of  us  to  provide 
her  with  information,  and  to  help  her 
to  make  the  most  of  all  that  science 
and  industry  are  doing.  If  the  -fabrics 
and  ingredients  are  clearly  labeled,  if 
she  understands  the  sewing  techniques 
we  try  to  teach  and  the  washing  tech¬ 
niques  recommended  by  manufacturers 
of  laundrx’  appliances— then  even  a  bride 
can  turn  out  washable  garments  that 
perform  like  professionals. 


Adapted  from  a  speech  given  at  the 
American  Home  Laundry  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Sf.  Louis,  October  31,  1958. 


BEAUTIFUL 
FABRICS  AT 
HU6E  SAVIN6S 


America’s  leading  fashion  center 
of  bridal  and  evening  fabrics,  offers 
you  a  new  exquisite  collection  of 
tevtly  satins,  French  laces,  crystelles, 
b^viades,  taffetas,  velvets,  tulles, 

▼  3nd  organdies  —  all  at 

VIi  credibly  low  prices. 

E-j^our  beautiful  new  Schenfeld 
log  with  dozens  of  actual 
tchcfe  includes  crowns  and  tiaras. 

headings,  smart  fashion 
t^fs  and  exciting  accessories. 
Specialists  in  coordinating  colors. 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  I 


SCHENFELD  A  SONS.  103  Hester  Street.  Dept,  p.i.  New  York  2.  New  York 
FREE:  Please  send  your  new  free  cataloK.  with  actual  swatches  of  beautiful  fabrics  at  incredible  savings. 


Address- 
City - 


..Zone _ State- 
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PLAN  A  LESSON  ON 


Foods  and  Nutrition 

(Continued  front  page  15) 

ill  less  than  an  hour  will  be  sky-seraper 
hi  Jill  in  volume.  The  crust  will  lx* 
macaroon-like  and  the  texture,  tender 
and  moist.  Because  of  the  moist  texture, 
the  chiffons  have  excellent  keeping 
((iialities.  Part  of  the  large  cake  can  he 
served  with  a  fruit  sauce,  the  rest  with 
an  icing,  or  ice  cream.  \’ariety  isn’t  lim¬ 
ited  to  what  son  can  put  in  or  on  the 
cake.  It  extends  also  to  what  yon  can 
hake  the  cake  in!  In  addition  to  the 
10  X  4"  tube  pan,  you’ll  get  perfect 
results  when  the  cake  is  baked  in  two 
9"  squares,  a  13  x  9/'i  x  2”  oblong,  or 
two  9  X  5  X  3"  pans. 

The  new  Orange  and  Coeoa  Chiffon 
cake  mixes  sell  for  about  54(?. 

Turkey  the  Year  Round 

revised  version  of  “Turkey  on  the 
Table  the  Year  Round,”  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  bulletin,  is  a  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  buying,  storing,  prepar¬ 
ing,  and  ciMiking  turkey,  and  includes 
recipes  for  using  leftovers.  It  also  gives 
directions  for  stuffing  and  cooking  the 
turkey  halves  and  (juarters  sold  in  retail 
stores. 

The  bulletin  includes  a  guide  to  esti¬ 
mate  how  many  pounds  of  ready-to- 
c<x)k  turkey  to  buy  to  get  the  right  mim- 
IxT  of  ctHiked  servings.  The  guide  t.ikes 
into  acc-ount  the  larger  proportion  of 
meat  jx'r  pound  on  heavier  birds. 

For  example,  a  small  turkey  of  7 
|ionnds  or  less  yields  about  (»ne  ser\  ing 
per  pound  of  ready-to-cook  weight;  a 
bird  weighing  8  to  15  pounds  yields  one 
serving  for  each  5  pound  of  ready-to- 
C(K)k  weight;  aiul  a  large  bird  of  Ib 
|X)unds  or  -over  yields  one  serving  for 
each  )t  pound  of  ready-to-co<jk  weight. 

Single  copies  of  “Turkey  on  the  Table 
the  Year  Round.”  (H('.-45)  are  free  on 
re(iuest  from  the  Office  of  Information, 


■tT’ 

ifTrin 


U.  S.  Department  of  .Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 

Popular  Lenox  Contest  Continues 

Because  it  has  been  so  popular  with 
both  teachers  and  students,  the  Lenox  ; 
Cdiina  Company  is  conducting  its  table 
setting  contest  for  the  fifth  year.  Then' 
are  178  student  prizes  and  178  teacher 
prizes;  a  total  value  of  $5,I)(M).  The  con  ! 
test  is  open  now  and  closes  .April  17th. 
See  pages  16  and  17  for  complete  de¬ 
tails.  : 

j 

Apples  for  School  Lunch 

With  the  announcement  that  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the 
USD  A  this  year  w  ill  purchase  canned 
apple  sauce  and  canned  apple  slices  lor 
use  in  the  National  Sch(K)l  Lunch  Pro¬ 
gram.  all  sch(K)l  lunch  managers  will 
have  new  opportunities  to  add  \ariet\ 
to  their  menus.  The  purcha.se  of  these 
apjile  prcxlucts  is  authorized  under  sec¬ 
tion  six  of  the  Sch(K)l  Lunch  .Act  as  ; 
“g(M)d  buys,”  not  as  surplus  products. 

Ready-to-use  apple  products  go  with 
c'very  one  of  the  five  RkkIs  in  the  meal 
pattern  rerphred  in  the  National  ScIkm)! 
Lunch  Program.  They  combine  well  ; 
w  ith  all  meats— actnalK  serving  as  meat 
r'xtenders.  They  combine  with  peanut 
butter  for  sandwiches,  and  with  bread 
and  eggs  for  puddings.  They  combine 
with  milk  and  cheese;  with  fruits  anti 
\egetables  for  gelatine  salads  and  tles- 
serts,  as  well  as  with  cas.serole  dishes 
that  include  Ix'ans.  sweet  potattx*s,  or 
chicken.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  op- 
irortunities  that  apple  prtxlucts  provide 
to  adtl  txrpular  variety  to  schtK)!  lunches. 

A  folder  of  17  tested  (piantity  recipes 
is  available  on  retjnest.  Write  to  Prtx- 
essed  .Apples  Institute,  Inc..  3(1  Fast 
40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Hot  Ketchup  It  New  Condiment 

If  yon  like  a  hot  sauce  for  seafotnl 
and  barlx*cues,  you  11  welcome  the  in- 
trcxhiction  of  Heinz  Hot  Ketehnp,  to 
which  a  six'cial  cxrmbination  of  sirices 
and  seasonings  has  Ix'en  added. 

This  new  cxuidiment  is  packetl  in  a 
12-ounce  Ixrttle,  <|nite  unlike  the  tratli- 
tional  ketchup  bottle.  It  m.ikes  an  at- 
tr.ictise  salad  dressing  shaker  Liter  on. 
Hot  ketchup  is  ideal  for  barlx-cue 
sauces,  cot'ktail  sanet's,  salad  dressings. 
I'se  it,  t(M),  in  spaghetti  and  ravioli 
saucf  and  in  your  favorite  pizza  recijx'. 

Eating  Costs  Vary  with  Age  ' 

Families  planning  fixul  budgets  for  ; 
the  new  year  often  ask  state  extension 
workers  or  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
.Agriculture  how  much  money  to  allow  ; 
.for  RkkI.  In  these  inquiries  they  usually 
(Continued  on  /wge  6H) 


TAKE-IT-EASY 

CASSEROLES 


re.  s.  c. 

CAROLYN  CAMPBELL 


Home  Economics  Department 
Campbell  Soup  Company 

Cas.«eroles  serve  as  hearty  nour¬ 
ishing  main  courses  for  many 
meals.  .And  you  w  ill  find  students 
enjoy  a  lesson  on  this  subject. 

Condensed  soups  make  casse¬ 
roles  easier  than  ever  .  .  .  adding 
ready-made  flavor  and  goodness! 
See  the  ('.ampbell  ad  in  this  issue 
of  ('O-F.D  for  ideas  using  soup 
as  the  sauces  in  meat  and  noodle 
dishes.  These  are  tangy.  delicious 
ca.'iSL'roles  your  young  cooks  can 
vary  time  and  time  again. 

For  other  easy  casserole  ideas, 
see  CanijihelPs  lesson  material. 
MODERN  MEAL  PLANMNt; 
U  ITH  SOUP.  These  are  reci|X's 
students  will  love  — plus  interest¬ 
ing  ways  to  serve  them.  It's  a 
good,  short  lesson  that  will  fit 
into  your  limited  class  time. 

A  ou'll  find  many  more  ideas 
in  MODERN  MEAL  PLANNlNt; 
WITH  SOUP.  .And  each  of  the 
eight  sheets  has  a  full-page  color 
picture  to  illustrate  it.  Soup  s«*r\  - 
ice,  menus,  sauces,  vegetable  and 
meat  dishes  are  all  included.  A  ou 
may  order  a  .«et  of  this  material 
for  each  student. 

WONDERFUL  W  AYS  W  ITH 
SOUPS,  ('.ampbell's  new  recijie 
book,  will  give  you  even  more 
ideas.  Send  for  your  free  copy 
I  see  coupon  section). 
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rt*|>ort  the  size  of  the  family  but  not  the 
ages  of  family  members. 

Bee.uise  food  needs  van.'  so  widely  at 
different  ages,  age  is  an  imjx)rtant  con¬ 
sideration  in  estimating  how  much  to 
s|H‘nd.  Though  it  is  often  said  that 
growing  lK)ys  eat  more  than  their  fath¬ 
ers,  and  elderly  |H*ople  eat  less  than 
those  who  are  younger,  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  f(KKl  costs  as  related  to  age  is 
iieetled  for  successful  budgeting. 

In  general,  hxxl  costs  increase  with 
age  up  to  20  years,  then  decrease,  ac- 
eortliug  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
.\gnculture.  To  illustrate,  food  econo¬ 
mists  used  average  countrv'wide  retail 
ftHxl  prices  for  .\ugust  1958  to  estimate 
that,  on  a  moderate-TOst  plan,  feeding 
a  thri*e->  ear-old  boy  would  exist  $4.50 
a  wt*ek  compared  to  $11.50  for  a  16- 
year-old  boy  and  $8.50  for  a  75-year-old 
man.  These  estimates  were  based  on 
home  meals,  not  “eating  out.” 

The  cost  of  feeding  children  at  any 
age  under  12  years  is  the  same  for  boys 
or  girls.  Over  12  years,  bens  and  men 
neetl  more  fo(xl  than  girls  and  women 
of  the  same  age,  and  thus  their  food 
costs  are  higher.  It  costs  about  a  third 
more  to  feed  a  16-year-old  bo\,  on  the 
average,  than  to  fet*d  a  girl  of  the  same 
age,  according  to  the.se  estimates.  Next 


to  the  teen-age  boy,  a  man  of  35  to  54 
ye.irs  aserages  highest  in  the  cost  of  his 
food. 

USDA  Grade  Marks  for  Food 

“USD.\  Grade  Marks  and  the  Foods 
on  Which  They  Are  Used”  (AMS-242) 
has  been  issued  bs-  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .\gricidture,  showing  all  the 
official  marks  used  in  USD.'^  grading 
programs. 

Besides  the  picture  of  the  shield¬ 
shaped  grade  marks  is  a  list  of  the  food 
prcxlucts  on  which  that  mark  is  used. 
Lists  of  the  grades  for  each  of  these 
fcxxl  products  are  contained  in  “Grade 
Names  Used  in  U.  S.  Standards  for 
Farm  Protfucts”  (.\H-157),  which  lists 
wholesale  and  consumer  grades;  and  in 
“Shopper’s  Guide  to  U.  S.  Grades  for 
FckxI”  (HG-58),  which  lists  and  ex¬ 
plains  consumer  grades. 

Single  copies  of  any  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of 
.Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Broader  Research  Requested 

The  need  for  research  in  the  broader 
principles  of  food  preparation  was 
stre.ssed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
.Agriculture’s  Home  Economics  Re¬ 


search  Advisory  Committee  »t  Its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Deceml>er.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  opinion,  food  preparation 
should  be  studied  by  f(xxf  groups— leafy, 
green  vegetables,  for  example— rather 
than  by  individual  foods,  to  establish 
principles  of  preparation  applicable  to 
many  footl  prcxlucts. 

The  committee  encouraged  continued 
efforts  to  learn  the  role  of  fats  in  human 
nutrition,  and  to  obtain  data  on  the 
amounts  of  fatty  acids  and  other  fat 
substances  in  the  entire  range  of  fcxxls 
eaten.  Study  is  needed  to  understand 
human  metalxdic  responses  to  different 
kiiuls  and  amounts  of  fats  and  fatty 
acids  and  how  these  responses  are  af¬ 
fected  by  age  and  by  other  fexxf  com¬ 
ponents  in  human  diet. 

New  information  on  carlx)hydrates 
and  proteins,  esi>eeially  the  amino  acids, 
is  also  needed.  Scientists  could  employ 
laboratory  analyses  to  compile  more  ac¬ 
curate  data  on  carbohydrate  values  in 
various  fcxxls.  Study  should  also  begin 
on  factors  affecting  the  prcjtein  and 
amino  acid  requirements  of  human  be¬ 
ings. 

Editors  note:  \cxt  month  tee  tcill 
publish  a  report  of  recent  research  on 
foods.  Don’t  miss  it. 


Teach  Jam  and  delly-making 


There’s  no  “closed  season’’  for  teach¬ 
ing  home  canning.  With  bottled 
juices,  frozen  fruits,  pectin  and  Ball 
"CAN  or  FREEZ”  Jars  you  can 
show  your  class  how  to  put  up  jam 
and  jelly  any  time.  And  your  class 
will  “have  a  ball"  doing  it! 

So  easy  to  teach,  new  “No-Paraffin" 
way:  1)  Simply  pour  hot  jam  or 
jelly  into  the  new  Ball  Half-Pint 
“CAN  or  FREEZ"  Jars;  2)  Put  a 


Ball  Dome  Lid  on  each  jar;  3)  Screw 
down  the  band;  4)  You’ve  got  a  per¬ 
fect  seal— there’s  no  paraffin  fuss,  muss, 
or  danger! 

Leakproof,  airtight  Ball  Dome  Lids 
seal  in  the  flavor,  lock  out  dust  and 
air.  Cream-white  enamel  lining  won't 
rust  or  corrode.  Live  red  rubber  gives 
perfect  seal.  Easiest  to  test— Dome 
down,  jar  sealed.  Finest  lids  for  all 
home  canning! 


Free  20"Page  Booklet  Teaches 
■  Canning  and  ThrlftI 


BALL  “CAN  or  FREEZ"  Jars 

have  tapered  sides;  easiest  to 
fill  and  empty  (frozen  foods  slide 
out  without  thawing).  Three 
sizes:  famous  “Half-Pint"  for 
jam  and  jeliy;  Pint  and  1  %  Pint. 
Perfect  for  all  home  canning  and 
freezing.  Each  |ar  comes  with 
sure-sealing  Ball  DOME  Lid. 


Home  canning  is  a  wonderful  food-budget  | 
helper,  enabling  millions  to  eat  better  for  |  ] 

less.  Home  freezing  is  a  great  money-saver 
too.  “Home  Canning  and  Freezing  Methods  Sketch 
Book”  gives  step-by-step  directions;  basic  recipes; 
tables.  You’ll  want  a  copy  for  each  student.  Write 
BALL  BROTHERS  CO.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  or  use  Service 
Seaion  Coupon— elsewhere  in  this  issue.  (U.S.A.  Only) 
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New  products  reported  at  the 

Annual  Food  Forum 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  annual 
meetings  in  our  field  is  the  Food 
Forum,  planned  and  executed  by  the 
United  Fruit  Company.  During  this 
conference  experts  on  recipe  develop¬ 
ment,  food  preparation,  food  merchan¬ 
dising,  and  nutrition  report  on  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  their  fields. 

A  special  feature  is  a  report  by  home 
economists  in  business  on  the  new 
prorlucts  manufactured  by  their  com¬ 
panies.  Here  is  a  summary  of  the 
"What’s  New  in  Food”  session. 

Ruth  Andre,  The  Pillsbury  Company: 
You  will  soon  become  acquainted  with 
our  new  mixes.  There  is  cherry  angel, 
pineapple,  applesauce,  chocolate  and 
lemon  pudding  cakes,  and  two  loaf  size 
frosting  mixes,  creamy  fudge  and  creamy 
vanilla.  We  have  added  to  our  original 
line  a  fourth  memlrer  in  the  line  of 
c(M)kies.  slice  ’n’  bake  sugar  cookies,  and 
a  refrigerated  cinnamon  crunch  coffee 
cake. 

Enid  Smallwood,  Scott  Paper  Com¬ 
pany:  We  ha\e  develojX'd  a  new  re¬ 
inforced  pajXT,  Dura-Weve,  which  com¬ 
bines  many  of  the  characteristics  of  fine 
cloth  with  the  ad\antages  of  pajier.  It 
is  made  by  laminating  rayon  scrim  with 
several  layers  of  high  wet  strength 
pajier. 

This  paix*r’.s  niibby  texture  increases 
the  area  of  its  surface.  It  has  a  luxurious 
appt*aranc‘e,  added  bulk,  softness,  and 
increa.sed  absorbency.  It  drajies  well, 
is  easily  fabricated,  is  lint  frt'e,  and  can 
Ix'  printed. 

Janet  Taylor, .  National  Cranlx'rrx’  .\s- 
scxiation:  Ocean  Spray  Craiiberr\  Ctxk- 
tail  is  now  Ix'ing  packed  in  (piart 
bottles  as  well  as  pints  and  gallons.  It 
has  Ix'en  t'uriched  with  vitamin  C.  One- 
half  cup  serving  of  four  ounces  will 
supply  enough  vitamin  C  in  a  daily  diet 
to  meet  nutritional  recpiirements.  Each 
half  cup  serxing  will  contain  at  least 
fifty  milligrams  of  vitamin  C. 

Jeanne  Paris,  Swift  &  Company:  Prml- 
nct  news  includes  a  Hostess  Ham. 
The  l)ion  is  all  meat.  There  is  no  bone, 
and  all  unnecessary  fat  has  Ix'cn 
trimmed  away.  Best  of  all,  the  ham 
shape  has  Ix'cn  retained.  It  is  brown 
sugar  cured,  smokeil  oxer  hardxvood 
fires,  and  fullx’  c(H)ked.  .\verage  range 
of  xxeight  is  eight  to  12  iJonnds. 

.\  nexx  addition  to  the  cheese-in-the- 
tube  family  is  Smoky  Cheez  Presto.  The 
smoky  flavor  adds  the  taste  of  outdoor 
c<x)king  to  hot  dogs,  hamburgers,  and 


steaks.  It  is  noxv  nationally  available. 

Three  new  varieties  have  been  added 
to  our  line  of  chopped  meats  for  babies. 
There  is  chicken  a  la  king,  chicken  with 
sxveet  potatoes,  and  chicken  with  rice. 
Regina  Frisbie,  Kellogg  Company:  We 
announc'e  the  introduction  of  coni 
flake  cnimbs.  Nexv  in  form  and  con¬ 
venience,  they  are  crisp,  golden  gran¬ 
ules  of  com  flakes. 

Helen  Britt,  The  Nestle  Company: 
New  butterscotch  morsels  are  a  txvin 
of  the  semi-sxveet  chocolate  morsels. 
Packed  in  a  six-ounce  cellophane  bag, 
they  can  be  usetl  as  recipe  ingredients 
for  toll  house  cxKikies.  However,  this 
pnxluct  is  not  entirely  interchangeable 
xvith  all  recipes  calling  for  semi-sxveet 
morsels. 

Helen  Carlisle,  McCormick  &  Com¬ 
pany:  Our  nexvest  product  is  instant 
mashed  {lotatoes.  We  also  have  nine 
nexv  spice  items:  hickory  smoked  salt, 
charcoal  seasoning,  monosixlium  gluta¬ 
mate,  mushroom  |x)xvder,  saffron,  saute 
style  onion,  tarragon,  minc-ed  green 
onion,  and  cherxil. 

Helen  Rose,  General  Fotxls:  Our 
pnKlucts  since  last  year  include  Baker’s 
C'aramel  Chips,  six-ounc'e  cellophane 
package  noxv  in  national  distribution. 
The  txvelve-ounce  package  xxill  folloxv. 
We  have  Dream  Wliip,  a  nexv  des.sert 
topping  mix  in  txxo-ounce  packages, 
also  in  national  distribution.  There  is 
Jell-O  Chiffon  Pie  Filling,  choc-olate 
flavor.  It  joins  lemon  and  straxvlx*rrx 
flavors  already  on  the  market. 

Minute  Rice  noxv  comes  in  a  third 
and  larger  package  and  has  a  nexx  .5 
minute  preparation  time.  It  is  in  na¬ 
tional  distrib\ition. 

Baker’s  Toasted  C«K"onnt,  in  test  mar¬ 
kets  only,  packed  in  3.'*  ounce  jar. 

Sxxans  Doxvn  cake  mixes  haxe  three 
nexx  flaxors,  all  in  national  distribution 
—lemon  chip,  orange  ccxonut,  golden 
|)onnd  cake. 

Jell-O  gelatin  dessert  comes  noxv  in 
six-ounc'e  size,  double  the  present  size, 
in  three  flaxors  —  straxvlH'rry,  cherrx’, 
raspberry.  This  is  in  17  markets  at  the 
presc'iit  time. 

W’e  have  .\roma  Roast  Instant  Sanka 
coffee  in  txvo-  and  four-ounce  jars,  xvhich 
is  gradually  going  into  national  distri¬ 
bution. 

SOS  and  Tnffy  joined  the  General 
F(hk1s  family  in  Januarx,  19.38. 

In  the  Birds  Eye  frozen  RkkIs  xxe 
hax  e  added  xvhole  straxx  berries  in  sx  rup 
(Continued  on  pnge  70) 
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all  — "Color  All  Through  The 
House"— is  especially  designed  for 
■  teachers  who  like  to  be  proud  of 
their  students’  accomplishments. 

Its 24  colorfully  illustrated  pages 
give  you  more  than  55  ways  to 
do  ov'er  the  house — with  dozens 
j  of  decorating  tricks  and  hints,  plus 
I  lively  and  interesting  lab  experi- 

i  ments  for  your  classes. 

1  Send  for  "Color  All  Through  The 
House”  See  what  your  young 
“decorators”  can  do  with  old  slip¬ 
covers,  curtains  and  “old  hat” 
furniture.  More  than  likely  they’ll 
love  doing  over  their  own  rooms 
at  home.  Maybe  they’ll  refurbish 
the  sch<X)l  lounge — or  turn  an  ugly 
alcove  into  a  cheerful  comer. 


MISS  RIT,  P.O.Box  401,  Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  RIT’S  pop¬ 

ular  “Color  .411  Through  The  House.”  1 
enclose  lOii  for  each  copy. 

P.H.E. 

Nnm> 

Position _ 

Address _ 

City _ Zone _ Stote _ 
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Special... 


GEARED 

SUlinG’AUlAY 

Magnetic 
Can  Opener 

The  two  little  gears 
on  Swing: A -Way  Can 
Openers  guarantee 
perfect  performance . . . 
every  time.  Easier, 
smoother,  positive  cut¬ 
ting  and  extra  long  life. 
Magnetic  Lid-Lifter 
picks  up  cut  out  lid. 
Choice  of  red,  white 
or  yellow  enamel. 


Retmil  ^3.98 

special  low  price  to  home  economists 
see  coupon  on  page  97. 


America’s  favorite  ran  opener 

SWING-A-WAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
4100  Beck  Avenue  •  Saint  Louis  16,  Mo. 


I  in  national  distribution;  concentrated 
j  whipiJed  potatoes  in  limited  markets  at 
I  the  present  time.  Chicken  dinner.  Filet 
i  Regale,  chicken  and  ntxKlle  casserole 
'  for  two,  macaroni  and  cheese  for  tw’O, 
and  French  fried  onion  rings  are  ne^v. 

We  have  seven  new  gourmet  items 
in  national  distribution  .  .  .  lobster 
Newbnrg,  bouillabaisse,  smoked  turkey 
pate,  Smithfield  ham  and  cheese  pate, 
babas  an  rhnm,  concentrated  marinade 
piqnante,  spiced  cherry  heering  pre¬ 
serves. 

Rachel  Coold,  Rath  Packing  Company: 

I  This  year  we  are  marketing  a  new 
product.  It  is  hickory  smoked  ham-in-a- 
can.  We  now  offer  it  in  l)i  pounds,  3 
pounds,  35  {xinnds,  5  pounds,  6  pounds. 
65  pounds,  and  8,  9,  and  10-pound 
cans  ...  a  selection  that  fits  the  one 
meal  ham  eater  to  the  large  family. 
United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As¬ 
sociation:  U.  S.  people  are  eating  a 
mountain  of  food  yearly  (264  billion 
i  pounds  as  of  no\%)  but  it  is  going  to 
'  be  a  bigger  mountain  by  20  per  cent 
in  1970.  If  present  rates  of  consumption 
continue,  we  will  need  12  billion 
I  pounds  more  fresh  fniits  and  \egetables 
i  per  year  by  1970. 

!  Can  the  greatly  increased  amount  of 
these  foods  needed  by  1970  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  distributed?  The  answer  un- 
j  doubtedly  is  yes.  If  present  trends  con¬ 
tinue,  fanners  will  greatly  increase  their 
I  production  from  present  acreage.  Yields 
j  per  acre  have  grown  enormously. 

I  Edna  Mae  McIntosh,  Gerber  Products 
Company.  Turkey  with  vegetables,  a 
new  combination,  is  the  newest  addition 
to  High  Meat  Dinners  for  babies.  The 
combination  contains  three  times  the 
meat  in  ordinary  vegetable  and  meat 
combinations.  It  comes  in  45  ounce 
containers  and  has  over  nine  grams  of 
high  quality  meat  protein.  It  is  dis¬ 
tributed  nationally  in  Imth  strained  and 
junior  textures.  .Also  introduced  is  a 
!  new  fniit  combination— junior  bananas 
with  pineapple. 

Camille  Beauchamp,  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation:  Completely  new 
appliances  for  the  home  are  around  the 
comer.  .Appliances  that  both  heat  and 
cool  utilize  the  essential  principles  dis- 
coveretl  in  1834  that  simply  passing 
electricity  through  junctions  of  two  dis¬ 
similar  materials  can  create  heating  or 
cmiling  dejiending  on  the  direction  of 
the  current. 

Two  appliances  illustrating  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  this  principle  were 
demonstrated  by  Westinghou.se  at  the 
.Atlantic  Citv  Housewares  Show  in  July, 
1958. 

One  of  the  applianc'es  was  a  mobile 
hostess  cart  with  both  warming  oven 
and  refrigerator  compartment,  which 
operates  either  on  batteries  or  plugs 


into  a  conventional  household  outlet. 

The  other  design  is  a  baby  bottle 
cooler-and-waraier.  Westinghouse  is  not 
necessarily  planning  to  market  either 
of  these  at  present,  but  the  two  new 
devices  represent  a  break-through  in 
thermo-electrical  research  as  important 
in  the  field  of  new  household  products 
as  traditional  refrigeration  and  air-con¬ 
ditioning. 

The  initial  break-through  will  result- 
in  vibrationless  refrigeration  with  no 
moving  parts.  The  electric  junctions 
which  produce  instantaneous  heat  or 
cold  as  selected,  occupy  less  than  half- 
the  space  required  to  get  the  same  re-, 
suits  with  present  standard  compression 
mechanisms. 

Gertrude  Kable,  Ralston  Purina  Com- 
pan>':  Large  family-size  boxes  of  Rice 
Ghex  and  Wheat  Chex  are  nou  avail¬ 
able  nationally.  The  family-size  box 
weighs  13  ounces  and  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  14  cups. 

Wheat  Chex,  the  bite-size  shredded 
wheat  cereal,  is  available  in  18-ounce 
packages.  This  large  package  c'ontains 
nine  cups  of  the  whole-wheat  cereal. 

For  ease  of  storage,  regular  size 
boxes  now  have  the  new  tuck-in  tops, 
so  with  a  pull  the  flap  \%  ill  open  in  .a 
jiffy.  To  close  it,  the  flap  is  tucked  in 
and  the  box  may  be  stored  sideways 
with  no  danger  of  spilling  the  c'ereal. 
Helen  Hallbert,  General  Mills,  Inc.: 
Betty  CrcK'ker  has  been  busy  giving 
birth  to  ten  new  products  and  one  new 
cook  book  since  the  last  Food  Fonim. 

The  newest  and  most  exciting  pnxl- 
uct  is  our  orange  and  cocoa  chiffon 
cake  mix.  Water  and  eggs  are  all  you 
add.  Oil  is  in  the  dry  ingredients.  The 
result  is  a  beautiful  high  tube  cake. 
.Also  exciting  is  the  first  meringue  mix, 
an  all-puriiose  meringue  that  comes  in 
two  packets,  each  enough  meringue  for 
one  pie  or  eight  hard  meringue  shells. 
Only  water  is  added,  or  water  and  a 
little  more  sugar  for  hard  meringue 
shells. 

.A  three-in-one  package  is  Boston 
cream  pie,  a  complete  des.sert  mix  c-on- 
taining  yellow  cake  mix,  cream  filling, 
and  chocolate  icing.  .An  egg  and  water 
are  added  to  the  cake  mix.  Milk  is 
added  to  the  rich  custard  and  just 
water  to  the  icing.  The  filling  thickens 
w  ithout  cooking. 

Next  is  (;herry  Fluff  frosting,  a  new 
7-minute  tyjx*  which  turns  a  pale  pink 
with  the  addition  of  crushed  maraschino 
cherries,  which  come  in  an  envelope. 

In  the  everyrky  dessert  category  arc- 
two  new  pudding  cake  mixes,  lemon 
and  chocolate  fudge.  Cake  and  pudding 
mix  are  packaged  separately.  They  art- 
mixed  in  minutes  with  only  the  addition 
of  an  egg  and  boiling  water. 

(Continued  on  piiRe  91) 
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Booklets  Worth  Reading 


“Wonderful  Ways  with  Soup,”  Caro¬ 
lyn  Campbell,  Home  Economics  De¬ 
partment,  Campl>ell  Soup  Company, 
Department  PH-2,  Cam'den  1,  New 
Jersey,  Copies  free  to  homemaking 
teachers.  Many  fine  suggestions  for 
using  condensed  soups  as  an  ingredient. 
Also  tips  on  combining  several  tv'pes  of 
soup  to  make  a  special  soup  dish.  A 
long  list  of  suggestions  for  garnishing 
hot  and  cold  soups.  Lots  of  new  and 
refreshing  ideas. 

“Skillet  Cook  Book,”  Wesson  Oil, 
Box  7383,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Free  with 
one  Wesson  Oil  label.  We  rex  iewed  this 
booklet  in  our  November  issue.  It  is  so 
attractive  and  contains  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  collection  of  recipes  that  it  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  again.  Send  for  it  be¬ 
fore  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

“Cooking  with  Your  Hat  On,”  Mary 
Pearl,  Home  Economics  Department, 
Heublein,  Inc.,  FckkI  Division,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  Free.  Recipes  for  the 
(]uick  meal.  Main  dishes,  salads,  and 
menu  suggestions  are  featured.  All 
recipes  use  .\-l  Sauce  as  an  ingredient. 

“Let’s  Cook  Italian,”  Hunt  Foods, 
Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  604,  Fullerton,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Free.  Gives  an  explanation  of  the 
many  types  of  pasta  and  their  Italian 
names.  Good  recipes  for.  spaghetti, 
sauce,  meat  balls,  lasiigne,  minestrone, 
pizza,  and  other  favorites.  Menu  sug- 
•  gestion  and  herb  charts  are  useful  ad¬ 
ditions. 

Also  from  the  same  company,  “21 
New  Ways  to  Serve  Hamburger.”  Free. 
Includes  casseroles,  meat  pies,  meat 
loaf,  special  hamburgers.  Nicely  illus¬ 
trated  with  four-color  pictures.  Recipes 
are  detailed  and  accurate. 

•  “Spice  and  Herb  Handbook,”  The 
Griffith  Laboratories,  Inc.,  141.5  West 
.37th  Street,  Chicago  9,  Illinois.  Free  to 
homemaking  teachers.  Excellent  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  wide  variety  of  spices 
and  herbs  available  on  the  market. 
Good  background  material  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  spices,  their  care,  and  use. 
A  fine  section  on  spices  and  foods  that 
go  well  together. 

“How  to  Use  Spices,”  .American  Spice 
Trade  Information  Bureau.  3.50  Fifth 
.\venue.  New  York  1,  New  York.  25 
cents.  Excellent  recipes  using  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  spices.  The  book’s  introduction 
gives  six  easy  steps  to  becoming  a  good 
spice  cook.  A  compatibility  chart  lists 
•  all  of  the  major  spices,  tells  whether 
each  is  a  true  spice,  an  herb,  a  seed,  or 
a  blend.  It  describes  the  types  of  food 


which  are  compatible  with  each  spice. 

A  map  of  the  world  shows  the  latest 
sources  of  spices. 

“Teaching  with  the  Flannel  Board,” 
by  Paul  E.  Long,  Jacronds  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  .50 
cents.  Gives  at  least  fifty  ways  to  use 
the  flannel  board  in  teaching  situations. 
Each  situation  is  illustrated  by  a  black 
and  white  photograph  of  the  board  with  ' 
felt  cut-outs  in  position  as  they  would 
appear  during  the  lesson.  It  tells  how  a 
flannel  board  works,  what  kind  of  cut¬ 
outs  are  available,  and  what  kind  a 
teacher  can  prepare  with  scraps  of  felt,  j 

“.\  Teen-ager’s  Guide  to  Job  Sue-  1 
cess,”  Cribljen  &  Sexton  Co.,  700  N. 
Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois. 
Free.  \  helpful,  comprehensive  book¬ 
let,  addressed  to  the  teen-ager.  It  gives 
practical  information  about  how  to  get  j 
started  in  the  world  of  work.  It  covers 
do’s  and  don’ts  on  deciding  on  a  voca¬ 
tion,  ways  of  getting  a  job,  and  the  job 
interxiew. 

“Reading  List  for  Parents,”  by  Mollie 
Smart,  College  of  Honne  Economics, 
University  of  Rho<le  Island,  Kingston. 
Rhtxle  Island.  15  cents  single  copies, 

10  cents  ix*r  copy  in  lots  of  2.5  or  more. 

So  many  pamphlets,  books,  and  articles 
are  written  for  parents  that  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  choose  from  what  is  avail¬ 
able.  This  list  is  selected  from  new  and 
sound  books.  Books  are  grouped  ac¬ 
cording  to  age  and  to  special  problems. 

“Weaving  with  Linen,”  by  Joan  Pat¬ 
terson,  .\gricultural  Experiment  Station,  | 
Extension  Hall  330,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 
One  dollar  a  copy.  Includes  a  discus-  j 
sion  of  the  care  and  selec'tion  of  linen  ' 
yams.  Photographs  show  how  to  wind  ! 
the  multiple  thread  warps.  Weaving  j 
patterns  are  given  for  placemats,  lamp 
shades,  casement  cloth,  draperies,  mgs. 

“.\  Simple  Way  to  Iron  a  Shirt,”  by  ! 
Elaine  Knowles  Weaver,  revised  by  j 
Dorothy  W.  Cousens  and  Sarah  L.  Man-  ; 
ning,  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  629,  j 
New  York  State  College  of  Home  Eco-  ! 
nomics,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  | 
N.  Y.  Step-by-step  directions  are  de-  j 
scribed  and  pictured  for  the  launder-  i 
ing,  dam{)ening,  and  ironing  of  a  man’s 
shirt.  There  are  fifteen  black  and  white 
photographs  showing  the  exact  (M)sition 
of  the  iron  when  pressing  a  shirt.  Two 
meth(xls  of  folding  are  also  shown.  .\ 
special  feature  on  adjusting  the  ironing 
board  for  height  and  making  it  wider 
by  placing  a  padded  board  on  top  is 
helpfid. 


HOW  TO  CATCH 
A  COLD” 

by  Walt  Disney 
Productions 


16  mm.  sound 
and  color  film 
presented  free 
by  Kleenex  tissues 


Teach  your  students  cold 
prevention  in  ten  delight¬ 
ful  minutes  of  Walt  Disney 
fun.  Even  if  they’ve  seen 
this  him  before,  a  repeat 
performance  is  a  valuable 
review  of  good  health  rules. 


Added  Attraction 


POSTERS 

highlights  of  film 

Six  full-color  posters, 
14  by  20  inches,  for 
bulletin  board  use,  offer 
reminders  of  lessons 
learned  from  film. 


IT 


TT 


KLEENEX  is  s  trsdemerli  of  Kimberty^Cleni  Corp. 
C1967  KimOorly-Ct^  Corp. 


r - MAIL  TODAY! - 1 

j  Aisociation  Rims,  Inc,  0«pt.  PHI -29 -C 

j  347  Madison  Av*nu* 

I  N*w  York  1 7,  Now  York 

I  Please  send  me  free  (except  for 

I  return  postage)  the  16  mm.  film 
j  “How  To  Catch  a  Cold.” 

J  Day  wanted  (allow  4  weeks) _ 

I  2nd  Choice  (allow  3  weeks) _ 

I  3rd  Choice  (allow  6  weeks) _ 

I  In  addition,  please  send; 

I  _ set  of  posters  (large  schools 

I  may  require  more  then  one  set). 

I  Name _ _ 

I  (PImm  PrM) 

I  .  School - 

I  Street _ 


I  City _ Zone _ State -  —  I 

I _ 1 _ I 
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Laundry  Tips 


According  to  recent  experi¬ 
ments  by  the  laundry  specialists  of 
the  Maytag  Company,  wash  and  wear 
garments  can  be  safely  laundered  in  a 
c'onventional  washer,  passed  through 
the  wringer,  and  dried  in  the  automatic 
dr>er.  The  sucx*ess  of  this  technique  is 
deiKMident  upon  the  use  of  cold  water 
for  washing  and  rinsing  the  garments. 

Cold  water  does  not  soften  the  ther¬ 
moplastic  filx'rs.  Thus,  they  cannot  be 
wrinkltnl  as  they  are  passetl  through 
the  w  ringer.  The  tumbling  action  of  the 
dr\er  restores  the  original  shajH*  of  the 
garment.  It  is  important  to  pluck  the 
drieil  garment  from  the  dryer  while 
the  drum  is  still  revolving.  This  pre¬ 
vents  the  garment  from  .settling  into  a 
heap  with  resultant  wrinkles.  If  the 
garment  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
dr\er  and  Irecomes  w  rinkled,  it  should 
lx*  tumbled  hriefls,  then  plucked  out 
and  hung  up  immediately. 


Stooping  and  lx*nding  can  lx*  as  oided 
when  using  autonuitic  laundrx  equip¬ 
ment,  says  Helen  McCullough,  Univer¬ 


sity  of  Illinois  housing  specialist.  If  you 
have  a  front-opening  washer,  drxer,  or 
combination  that  doesn’t  recpiire  bolting 
to  the  fl(K)r,  it  can  be  raised  on  a  sturdy 
wcxxlen  platform.  The  platform  can 
lx*  lx>lted  to  the  w  all  or  fl(H)r  to  reduce 
vibration. 

For  added  convenience,  a  large  draw¬ 
er  can  be  built  into  the  platform.  It 
can  lx*  used  for  temporary  storage  of 
soiled  or  unironed  laundrx  .  Be  sure  to 
have  it  xvell  ventilated  and  built  on 
nylon  rollers  so  that  it  can  lx*  moved 
easily. 

“Pour  on  boiling  xvater  ”  is  a  long- 
lainiliar  rule  for  removing  fruit  stains 
from  xvashable  clothing  or  table  linen. 
The  metluxl  is  to  lay  the  staiiH*d  fabric 
over  a  xvashlxrxvl,  then  direct  a  stream 
of  hot  xvater  on  the  stain  from  a  tea¬ 
kettle  held  one  to  three  feet  above. 
The  force  as  xxell  as  the  heat  of  the 
xvater  helps  drive  out  the  stain. 

This  is  a  fast  and  often  effective 
xxay  to  get  rid  of  stains,  but  boiling 
xxater  max  damage  some  fabrics.  It 
max  remove  special  finishes  on  cotton. 


shrink  Dyne!  and  some  wools,  or  fade 
and  affect  the  texture  of  silk. 

Using  cool  xvater  is  safer.  It  may  be 
used  on  any  fabric  that  xvon’t  xvater 
spot.  If  the  stain  is  on  the  surface,  it 
may  Ire  sponged  off.  Or  the  stained 
fabric  may  be  placfd  face  doxvn  on  a 
pad  of  alxsorbent  cloth.  NN’ater  can 
lx*  forced  through  the  stain  xvith  an 
eye  dropper  or  syringe.  This  removes 
the  stain  xvithout  xvetting  the  surround¬ 
ing  area. 

If  the  fabric  is  xvashable,  it  can  lx* 
soaked  overnight  in  c(X)l  xvater.  .\fter 
soaking,  the  fabric  is  xvorketl  lx*txveen 
the  fingers  to  remove  and  loosen  fruit  . 
particles.  Then  the  detergent  is  rubbetl 
in  it  and  the  entire  garment  xvashed 
and  rinsed.  If  a  trace  of  stain  remains, 
a  mild  bleach  may  lx*  used. 

fexx  precautions  can  keep  inildexv 
from  damaging  clothing  and  fabric. 
.Mxvays  drx  soiled  clothing,  toxvels,  anti 
xvashcloths  lx*fore  putting  them  in  the 
hamper.  Keep  xxet  shoxver  curtains 
stretchetl  out.  They  are  likely  to  inildexv 
if  left  bunched  up  or  cling  to  the 
xvall  or  tub.  If  you  find  you  have  sprin¬ 
kled  more  laundry  than  you  time  to  iron 
in  a  day,  unroll  it.  and  drx  it.  Damp¬ 
ened,  rolled  up  clothes  are  an  op<*n 
invitation  to  mildexv-molds  that  are  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  remove. 

Do  not  use  chlorine  bleach  on  crease 
resistant  cottons,  rax  on,  or  linen.  In¬ 
stead,  use  either  .sixlium  perlxirate  or 
hydrogen  peroxide.  This  advice  comes 
from  Mrs.  Ruth  Galbraith,  textiles  and 
clothing  professor  at  the  I’niversity  of 
Illinois.  She  says  that  chlorine  bleach 
xvill  yelloxx  these  fabrics  and  cause 
them  to  scorch  easily. 

She  recommends  that  all  stains  lx* 
treate*d  immediately,  that  hot  xxater  be 
used  xxith  sodium  perborate,  and  th.it 
In  drogen  peroxide  be  used  full  strength. 

What  if  you  haxe  alreadx  bleached 
a  resin-finished  fabric  and  it  is  still 
xelloxv?  If  the  f.ibiic  is  white,  you  can 
use  a  color  remoxer  accortling  to  the 
directions  on  the  package,  rhere  isn’t 
much  you  can  do  if  the  fabric  is  colored 
or  printed. 

“A  place  for  everxthing  and  exery-  . 
thing  in  its  place”  is  a  good  motto' to 
remember  xvhen  planning  the  laundrx 
room.  In  addition  to  the  xvasher,  drxt*r, 
ironer  and  hand  ironing  etiuipment,  the 
American  Home  Laundrx  .Manufac¬ 
turers’  -Association  suggests  that  a  xvell- 
eipiipped  laundrx  room  should  include  • 
counter  space  for  .sorting  laundry,  a 
shelf  for  detergents,  bleaches,  xvater 
conditioners,  and  fabric  .softeners,  and 
a  mending  kit  for  emergency  repairs. 


Publications  Outstanding 

YOUR  LIFE  IN  THE  FAMILY 

by  Kathleen  Rhodes  and  Merna  Samples 

.  .  deals  with  ideas  and  fundamental  principles  of  home  and 
family  living  for  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  level.  It  em¬ 
phasizes  management  and  inter-personal  relationships  in  our 
dynamic  society  based  on  present  family  function.  The  main  focal 
points  are:  Why  Are  Families  Important  in  Our  Society,  How*  Can 
You  Gix-e  a  Child  a  Good  Start  in  Life,  What  Makes  for  Family 
Well  Being,  and  What  Makes  a  Family  a  Going  Concern. 

THE  BISHOP  METHOD 
OF  CLOTHING  CONSTRUCTION 

by  Edna  Rryte  Bishop  and  Marjorie  Slotler  Arch 

...  at  last  the  Bishop  Method  in  book  form.  Simply  written,  it 
takes  the  pupil  step  by  step  through  an  orderly  sequence  of 
learnings — grain  perfection;  accuracy  in  preparing  and  marking 
fabric;  cutting  to  fit;  perfection  in  stitching;  perfection  in  press¬ 
ing;  attaining  the  quality  look  with  trimming  detail;  and  unit 
construction.  Through  this  book  anyone  can  make  fine  clothes 
with  that  quality  look. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

(iliicugo  Philadelphia  .Atlanta  Dallas 
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Exploritiff  Home  atid  Family  Living, 
by  Henrietta  Fleck.  Louise  Fernan¬ 
dez,  and  Elizabeth  Munves,  395  pp., 
$4.60,  Prentice-Hall.  Inc.,  New  York, 
\.  Y. 

Following  the  trend  toward  attrac¬ 
tive  textbooks  on  family  living,  this  book 
is  I)ound  in  a  washable  cover  printed 
in  four  colors.  Almost  every  page  has 
sketches  or  photographs.  The  type  is 
large  and  easy  to  read. 

The  contents  are  well  organized  and 
guide  the  student  through  the  study  of 
family  relationships.  The  importance  of 
the  family,  preparing  and  serving  f{Mxls, 
home  management,  care  of  children, 
gr(M)ming  and  social  relationships  are 
fully  discussed. 

Family  Guide  to  Teen-age  Health,  by 
Edward  T.  -Wilkes,  244  pp.,  S4.(Ki, 
The  Ronald  Press  C]ompanv,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Basic  information  on  growth,  de¬ 
velopment.  sex,  and  daily  health  habits 
is  given.  Sensible  advice  is  offered  on 
skin  care,  weight  c-ontrol,  and  personal 
hygiene.  The  information  appears  to  be 
thoroughly  reliable  and  is  not  devoted 
to  fads  or  fantasy  in  any  of  the  above 
categories. 

Young  Homemakers'  Equipment  Guide, 
by  Louise  J.  Peet,  244  pp.,  $2.9-5, 
Iowa  State  College  Press.  .\mes. 
Iowa. 

An  up-to-date  lx)ok  on  the  selection, 
use,  and  care  of  household  equipment. 
Well  illustrated  and  organized,  the  book 
is  suitable  as  a  text  in  home  equipment 
courses  at  the  college  level.  It  can  also 
Ik*  ust*d  by  young  marrieds  and  other 
homemakers  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  complexities  of  mcxlern  household 
equipment. 

Meters,  fuses,  thermostats,  controls, 
and  timing  devices  are  fully  explained. 
There  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  re¬ 
frigerators.  another  on  ranges,  and  one 
on  non-electrical  equipment.  Heating, 
lighting,  water  systems  are  also  de¬ 
scribed.  E.\cellent  material  on  work  or- 
ganizatioii  and  simplification  is  in¬ 
cluded. 

Money  Mamgement,  Your  Health  and 
Recreation  Dollar,  Money  Manage¬ 
ment  Institute,  10  cents.  Household 
Finance  Corporation,  Prudential 
Plaza,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

A  sensible  guide  for  managing  ex¬ 
penses  for  health  and  recreation.  In¬ 
cludes  go<Hl  tips  on  saving,  spending. 


and  budgeting  money.  Lots  of  excellent 
information  is  packed  into  this  inexpen¬ 
sive  lxM)klet.  Medical  services  of  phy¬ 
sicians,  hospitab,  and  nursing  homes  are 
descrilied.  The  various  types  of  health 
insurance  are  thoroughly  discussed. 

The  section  on  recreation  gives  help 
on  the  selection  of  a  vacation  area,  type 
of  clothing  to  wear,  amount  of  money 
spent,  and  how  to  schedule  your  time. 

You're  Asking  Me,  by  Gay  Head,  25 
cents,  T.\B  Books,  Inc.,  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

A  delightful  (}uestion  and  answer 
b<K)k  on  personality  development.  Writ¬ 
ten  for  teen-agers,  the  questions  are 
those  which  every  boy  and  girl  might 
ask  on  dating,  .social  behavior,  parents, 
family  relations,  and  grooming.  .Yn.swers 
are  detailed  and  often  give  several  solu¬ 
tions.  The  b(H)k  may  be  used  for  class- 
r(X)m  discussion  or  as  a  personal  hand- 
IxKik. 

Betty  Corneir  s  Glamour  Guide  for 
Teens,  25  cents,  Pwket  Books,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  well-balanced  b<x)k  which  includes 
advice  on  everything  from  weight  con¬ 
trol  to  earning  extra  money.  Information 
is  factual,  easy  to  read,  and  will  be 
easily  ac-cepted  by  the  school  girl.  The 
b(X)k  is  written  by  a  popular  teen-age 
mcxlel  and  movie  star. 

The  Far  Eastern  Epicure,  by  Maria 
Kozlik  Donovan.  $3.95,  Doubleday  die 
Company,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

The  author  presents  a  fine  collection 
of  authentic  far  eastern  reeijx^s.  She  in- 
trorluc'es  each  chapter  with  candid  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  particular  city  or  of 
the  peoples  of  the  region  where  the 
recipes  originate.  The  recipes  are  well 
written  and  the  directions  are  gcxxl. 
flowever,  the  ingredients  are  not  always 
available  in  the  Unitetl  States. 

Elena's  Secrets  of  Mexican  Ciwking,  by- 
Elena  Zelayeta,  $3.95,  Prentice-Ha!) 
Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey. 

This  is  one  of  the  Ixi'st  b<x)ks  on  .Mexi¬ 
can  c(X)kery  that  has  Ix'en  published.  It 
is  written  by  an  expert  who  has  en¬ 
deared  herself  to  all  home  economists. 
She  has  presented  the  most  wanted 
Mexican  recipes  and  many  unusual 
ones.  .\11  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  retesttxl  by  Elena  and  liome  econo¬ 
mists  on  the  west  c-oast. 

.\n  intnxluction  by  Helen  Evans 
(Continued  on  fmge  74) 


for  your  "59 


TEACHING  UNITS 


'  SEND  OFF" 

Dinnertime  recipes  and  "geing-«way-party" 
hints  From  Evaporated  Milk  Associotion. 

12  mins.  Color 

"TO  MAKE  THE  BEST' 

The  condensed  soup  story  From  harvest  to 
home. 

14  mins.  Color 

"PRACTICAL  DREAMER" 

How  to  arrange  your  kitchen  efficiently,  eco¬ 
nomically  and  excitinglyl 
13H  mins.  Color 

"HELPING  HANDS  FOR  JULIE" 

Coreers  in  medicine  showing  many  oF  the 
opportunities  For  young  women  in  o  modern 
hospital. 

26  mins.  B  &  W 


"QUIET,  PLEASE" 

A  quiet  home  is  o  peoceFul,  pleasant  home. 
Hints  on  installing  acoustic  ceiling  tile. 

13^1  mins.  Color 


"DESIGN  FOR  DINING" 

The  Frozen  Foods  story  and  how  they  hove 
I  revolutionized  homemaking. 

^  18  mins.  Color 

:  AND 

many  other  FREE  curriculum-reloted  Films. 
Send  For  catalog  and  special  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  ListI 


ASSOCIATION  FILMS 

INC. 

347  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y. 

Branches: 


Ridgefieia,  N.  J.  leCrange,  III. 
Breed  et  Elm  S*l  Hillgrevc  Ave. 

Sen  Frencisce  3,  Dellas  3, 

7*9  Stevensen  tt.  11  OS  iecksen  It. 
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screen  print 

YOUR  OWN 

fab'rics  I 


PRANG 

colors  are 
for  textiles 


Designing  fabrics  is  easy 
and  fun  with  Prang  Textile 
Colors.  Ideal  for  draperies, 
napkins,  place  mats,  gift 
items  and  countless 
seasonal  decor.  No 
special  skills  or  talents 
required. 

Prang  Regular  Colors,  with 
the  permatizing  extendor, 
preferred  for  long  lasting 
results. 

Prang  Aqua  Colors,  the  new 
color  discovery  that  comes 
reody  to  use  right  from  the 
jar,  easy  to  apply  and 
amazingly  washfast.  Water 
is  the  magic  mixing  medium  I 
See  the  complete  line  of 
Prang  Color  and  Hobby  Sets 
at  your  favorite  dealer. 


PtOiUi 


I  Good  Hou^tkeoping  . 


colorful  Idea  literature.  Dept.  PC- 10 


THE  AMERICAN  CRAYON  COMPANY 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO  NEW  YORK 


(Continued  front  page  73) 

Brown  tells  about  Elena  and  her  family. 

A  brief  glossar\-  gives  some  of  the 
terms  and  ingredients  used  in  Mexican 
cookery.  The  recipes  are  excellent,  di¬ 
rections  are  g(K)d,  and  ingredients  easily 
obtainable.  In  addition,  the  lx>ok  is  en¬ 
hanced  with  descriptive  comments  on 
.Mexican  customs. 

Encore,  308  pp.,  $3.95,  Random  House, 
New  York,  \.  Y. 

Featuring  recipes  for  the  favorite 
dishes  of  world-famous  musicians,  this 
b<x)k  was  compiled  by  the  Women’s 
.Association  of  the  Minneapolis  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  Recipes  were 
edited  and  tested  by  members  of  the 
Minnesota  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  selection  of  recipes  varies  from 
the  ver>'  simple  to  the  exotic.  Many  are 
of  foreign  origin.  .All  sound  delicious. 

.A  special  section  includes  photographs 
and  brief  biographies  of  the  contrib¬ 
utors. 

Italian  Desserts  and  Antipasto,  by  .An¬ 
gela  Catanzaro,  314  pp.,  $3.50,  Live- 
right  Publishing  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

This  is  an  interesting  but  limited 
collection  of  Italian  recipes.  Just  as  the 
title  indicates,  main  dishes  are  not  in¬ 
cluded.  However,  there  is  a  fine  assort¬ 
ment  of  antipasto  suggestions  and  the 
dessert  selection  is  more  than  adequate. 

English  names  are  used  for  the  rec¬ 
ipes  with  Italian  translations  under¬ 
neath.  Ingredients  are  clearly  listed  and 
directions  detailed. 

Josie  McCarthy’s  Favorite  T.V.  Recipes, 
250  pp.,  $3.50,  Prentice  Hall.  Inc., 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey. 

This  is  a  collection  of  recipes  that 
.M  iss  McCarthy  has  used  on  her  tele¬ 
vision  program.  Many  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  requested  by  her  listening 
audience.  Others  are  favorites  of  well- 
known  personalities.  There  is  a  wide 
selection  under  each  of  the  standard 
categories. 

I  French  Family  Cooking  in  Plain  Eng- 
\  lish,  by  Philomene,  258  pp.,  $2.95. 
Doubledav  &  Company,  Inc.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

.A  translation  from  a  French  cook¬ 
book.  There  is  a  good  selection  of 
authentic  recipes.  Most  are  homestyle, 
but  there  are  some  elaborate  ones,  tO(T. 
Ingredients  are  listed  in  a  cramped 
style  and  measurements  are  often  in 
'  weights.  The  type  is  small  and  difficult 
I  to  read.  However,  the  recipes  are  good 
!  and  worth  the  extra  effort  to  study  them. 


I  First  graded  series 
homemaking  hooks 

NOW  AVAILABLE... 


lYOUNG  LIVING 


by  Nonol**  Clayton 

lift  hcrt!  Tkt  tint  Iwnitiiixkiiii  bMk  erveerei  tptcifltally 
IFOR  rtk  AND  ath  GRADES  A»d  Ifi  bM*  ••rtli  wiitixf 
ifn  ia  tvtry  vay,  iatarattiat  I*  avary  arard. 

ia  avary  pata.  Tka  vacabulary  it  that  at  aa 
r'antar-taan”  aptr;  tka  prablaait  ara  thota  at  avaryday 
iliviat:  tka  illuttratiaat  ara  taday't.  Studaatt  ara  tald 
i^nd  tbawa:  kaw  ta  pat  alaap  arith  athart;  ka»  ta  aiaaapa 
'maaty;  child  cara:  kaalth  rulat:  wardraba  aiaaapaaiaat; 
jfaad  praparatiaa  aad  valuaa:  hau  ta  laak  attractiva;  and 
Rtky  atkar  Impartaat  tkillt  at  nadara  kamaoiakini.  Each 
e^->7*<T  hat  a  tumaiary.  aa  activity  chack  litt  aad  vacab- 
ulary  aid. 

Ovar  400  currant  illuttratiaat  aad  drauiapt  balp  captura 
sSd  bald  iatarcat  tkraupkaut  tka  320  papaa.  lattructar't 
kty  availabla.  13.70 

HOMEMAKING  FOR 

iTEEN-AGERS»o«fc2r'958> 

by  McDermott  and  Nicholas 

The  flrtt  up-ta-data  taxt  far  SENIOR  HIGH  haaiaaiakinp 
clattat.  Da  tka  tauadatiaa  built  by  aarliar  haaiaaiakinp 
,^i;;dy.  aiara  challanpinp.  aiarc  caaiplai  idaat  and  prajaett 
:in  kaaie  ccanaaiict  ara  undartaken.  Book  I  it  an  axcellant 
bate  for  prcliniinary  ttudy  tar  Book  2. 

Pertanality  davolopaiant.  acoaoniict.  family  lifa,  tocial 
functiont.  nutrition,  aad  tka  wardroba  ara  jutt  a  fc«  af 
the  many  tubjaett  tkaroupkiy  covarad  by  thit  comprehan- 
sive  toit.  Praiact  activitiat  ckack  ttudaat  prapratt. 

I  Ovar  396  ctcallant  phatat.  209  diapramt  and  chartt 
pivc  a  vitual  damonttratian  at  tka  contantt  af  tka  704-pape 
book.  04.96 


iHOMEMAKING  FOR 
TEEN-AGERS  Rook  I 


by  McDermott  and  Nicholas 

iHara't  the  book  that  made  homamakinp  papular  in  the 
'!!ii  AND  9tk  GRADES.  Strettinp  datirable  pcrtonal  de- 
'velopmant.  the  book  pivat  boyt  and  pirit  an  intepratad 
picture  of  proper  homemakinp  today.  Profutaly  illuitratad. 
this  comprehantiva  508-pape  text  hat  been  adopted  in 
imany  tchool  tyttemt.  $3.88 

I 


DRESS 


by  Oerka 


.'.taal  Planning  and  Table  Service, 

by  McLean  S3. 30 

Tablet  of  Food  Valuet,  by  Bradley  SS.7S 

Hitforic  Cottume,  by  letter  S4.50 


FREE!  Send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  popular 
, Rating  Scale  for  Personol  Appearance  and  Ben- 
new  1959  catalog.  Use  coupon  on  page  79. 

I  To  order  Bennett  hookt,  uite  the  convenient 
coupon  order  form  on  pafte  79. 

CHAS.  A.  BENNETT  CO.,  INC. 

1259  Ouroc  Bldg.  Peoria,  lllinoit 
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AMERICA’S  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  CLASSROOM  MAGAZINES 


EXPLORER  grade  4.  Stories  and 
news,  short  articles,  discussions  and 
games  ...  to  help  children  explore 
their  widening  world.  Especially  for 
4th  graders,  suitable  for  many  3rd  and 
Sth  grade  groups.  Colorfully  illustrated. 

NEWSTIME  grade  5.  Lively  class¬ 
room  materials  in  reading,  language 
arts,  social  studies,  science.  Contents 
and  reading  level  varied  to  suit  wide 
differences  in  skill.  For  5th  graders— 
also  appropriate  for  many  4th  and  6th 
grade  groups. 

JUNIOR  .SCHOLASTIC  grades  6.  7. 
8.  English  and  social  studies-a  va¬ 
riety  of  features,  iiKluding  news,  geog¬ 
raphy,  American  history,  science  .  .  . 
reading  and  language  skills. 


WORI.D  WEEK  grades  8,  9,  10. 
World  and  national  affairs— especially 
designed  for  the  younger  high  school 
student.  Features  a  weekly  study  unit 
on  a  country  or  current  problem.  Also 
news,  citizenship,  American  issues, 
science  in  the  news. 

SENIOR  SCHOLASTIC  grades  10, 
11,  12.  Current  affairs— latest  news, 
and  studies  in  depth  to  spark  discus¬ 
sion  and  critical  thinking.  Major  arti¬ 
cles  on  world  and  national  affairs, 
forum  topic,  social  and  economic 
trends,  civics,  government,  historical 
backgrounds. 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  grades  9, 10, 
II,  12.  Language  arts  and  reading- 
in  a  fresh,  easy-to-use  format.  Features 


weekly  workbook  unit  on  grammar, 
spelling,  punctuation,  usage  .  .  .  self¬ 
grading  tests  in  reading  speed  and 
comprehension. 

LITERARY  CAVALCADE  grades 
10,  II,  12.  Modem  literature  selected 
for  high  school  students  . . .  illustrated 
by  leading  American  artists.  Stories, 
recent  plays  and  TV  scripts,  poetry 
studies,  reviews.  Also  a  department  on 
student  writing.  Published  monthly. 

COED  grades  7-12.  Homemaking— 
especially  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  classes.  Grooming  and  health, 
social  relationships,  fashion,  food, 
family  living,  home  management.  Pub¬ 
lished  monthly. 


SCHOLASTIC  MAGAZINES 
33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  T. 
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PORTABLE 

All  SfoiiWtM  Sf*l— Vacuum  Imtulatad 
(Hot  or  CoU)  food.  Soup,  Co#oo,  Milk 
amd  Bovtrogo  Carrmr-Dhpumtun ... 


BEGIN  WHERE 
COOKING  KETTLES, 
AND  COFFEE  URNS, 
LEAVE  OFF* 


To-<ioy*i  **Modfn**  fnnd  teword  <9n* 
traiizotion  of  food  orodvction  ii  e  loov# 
toword  Economy,  Boftor  Quolify  ond 
H>ohor  Sonitory  Stondords. 

TKo  dovoiopmont  of  AorVeiDt  modo  pos- 
liblo  this  modorn  concopt  of  AAots-Fooding, 
which  hos  now  boon  tvccossfuily  odoptod 
by  Institutions,  Schools,  Hospitols.  In¬ 
dustrial  Plonts,  Hotols,  Cotorors,  Comps, 
Air  linos.  Civil  Dofonso  ond  mony  othor 
Govornmontol  and  Commorciol  fooding 
oporotions. 


Enginoorod  for  sonitotion  ond  "In  Com- 
plionco  "  with  construction  roquiromonts 
of  tho  U.S.  Public  Hooith  Sorvico  Codos. 


Go  Behind  the  Scenes  in  the 


Fashion  World  of  Europe! 
Plan  NOW  to  join  the  6th  Annual 

FASHION  STUDY  TOUR-1959 

La  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Couture  Francaise 
helps  to  arrange  visits  to  high  fashion  show¬ 
ings,  great  textile  houses,  boutiques  and  other 
important  places  in  Paris  open  only  to  profes¬ 
sionals.  You  will  have  behind-the-scenes  fash¬ 
ion  privileges  in  Italy  and  England.  Wonderful 
sight-seeing  will  add  excitement  and  pleasure 
to  the  trip. 

Send  TOD.\Y  for  folder  to: 


LABORDE  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

27  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-a«48 


News  of  Fashions, 
Textiles,  Grooming 

(Continued  from  fxifie  61) 

and  sh(H‘s.  The  synthetic  material  can 
Ik*  washed  or  dr\-cleaned  without 
harmful  effects  and  it  offers  excellent 
tensile  strength  and  resistance  to  mold, 
mildew,  and  IkkIv  (xfors. 

Use  of  urethane  foam  interlinings, 
according  to  .\llied  Chemical  (atriwra- 
tion,  is  exiK*cted  to  grow  from  an  esti¬ 
mated  one  million  yartls  this  tear  to  15 
million  yards  by  1960. 

Useful  Sewing  Book 

The  N’ogue  Sewing  BtHik.  “flow  to 
S«.*w  for  Fashion.”  has  14-4  pages  of 
fact-filled  and  interesting  material.  Each 
section  is  indexed.  .\n  eight-page  story- 
in  photographs,  “How  to  Make  a  Dress 
Step-hy-Step,”  ojK*ns  the  IxMik  with  a 
two-color  .section  of  technical  informa¬ 
tion.  This  is  followed  by  a  cliiipter  giv¬ 
ing  imixirtant  sew  ing  detail  instructions. 
Facts  on  decorative  sewing  are  gi\en 
in. full  color  illustrations  to  provide  the 
sewer  with  imaginative  help  whether 
she  is  making  a  wardrolie  or  decorating 
her  home.  A  fabric  and  filx’r  dictionary 
and  a  dictionary  of  .sewing  terms  are 
other  special  features.  On  sale  at  news¬ 
stands,  stores,  and  sclxxils;  the  price  is 
Sl.(K). 

Popular  Topics  in  Good  Grooming  Unit 

For  the  teens,  “glamour”  subjects  get 
the  vote,  according  to  a  rec'ent  study 
of  what  topics  they  wanted  included 
in  the  gixxl  grooming  unit  of  their 
high  school  home  economics  cour.se. 
Topping  the  list  was  clothing  selection 
(style,  color,  suitability,  choice  of  jewel¬ 
ry,  and  accessories)  with  an  82  per 
cent  vote.  Seventy-five  per  cent  voted 
for  make-up  for  teen-agers,  and  hair 
styling  followed  with  63  per  cent. 

Subjects  such  as  care  of  clothing, 
proper  eating  habits,  posture,  and  Ixxly 
care  were  only  moderately  popular, 
while  care  of  the  teeth  and  the  hands 
were  rated  of  least  interest.  It  may  lx* 
that  students  feel  they  already  know 
the  latter  subjects,  for  a  recent  survey 
by  Scholastic  Magazines  revealed  that  a 
staggering  99  per  c*ent  of  the  girls  were 
using  hand  lotion  regularly,  while  care 
of  the  teeth  had  been  stressed  through 
all  grades. 

The  votes  for  make-up  and  hair 
styling  may  al.so  be  a  bit  misleading. 
They  do  not  indicate  that  girls  are  going 
in  for  extremes  in  either,  but  rather 
that  they  want  to  learn  to  use  make-up 
correctly.  Studies  by  the  Institute  for 
Motivational  Research  reveal  that  the 
Grace  Kelly  type  is  their  favorite,  be- 
I  cau.se  “she  looks  as  if  she  could  be  cap¬ 


tain  of  the  swimming  team.”  Their  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  naturalness. 

Their  own  schedule  of  make-up  fol¬ 
lows  a  fairly  rigid  sclx'dule.  Freshmen 
u.se  lipstick  and  jxiwder;  sophomores 
adtl  eyebrow  pencil;  juniors  try  mas¬ 
cara.  By  the  time  they  are  seniors, 
they  hojx*  to  lx*  experts  in  all  phases. 
.Make-up  judgment  is  at  its  lowest  point 
during  first-y  ear  high  sc-lxxil,  w  ith  “over¬ 
doing”  the  rule.  By  the  time  they  .ire 
sophomores,  watching  the  older  girls 
aiul  learning  from  class  instruction,  they 
ha\i*  generally  Ix^come  more  discrimi¬ 
nating. 

.\lo.st  of  the  girls  think  that  adults  in 
general  (and  their  mothers  in  partiiu- 
lar)  know  little  or  nothing  about  how 
to  u.se  cosmetics,  and  especially  how  to 
apply  lipstick.  The  mot  i\  at  ion  is  not 
solely  attracting  the  opposite  sex.  .S.iys 
the  Institute’s  Dr.  Tilxir  Reeves,  “The 
teen-age  girl  who  knows  how  to  use 
make-up  and  has  information  on  new 
products  lx*comes  a  leader.  .\s  develop¬ 
ing  the  qualities  of  leadership  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  goal,  making  the  most  of  her 
own  apix*arance  is  also  a  desirable  p.irt 
of  her  education.” 

Cuts  Tremendous  Moth-Damage  Loss 

We  spend  many  millions  annually 
for  mothicides.  c-ommercial  moth  treat¬ 
ments,  cold  storage,  .ind  moth-insurance 
damage  done  by  moths  to  clothing  and 
home  furnishings.  .\dd  to  this  the  cost 
of  reweaving  at  an  average  of  $6. .51 1 
ix*r  hole,  and  the  sum  is  o\erw  helming. 
\\hile  there  are  a  numlx*r  of  com¬ 
mercial  firms  that  mothprixif  app.irel. 
H(X)r  coNcrings,  and  draix*ries,  their 
treatments  seldom  outlast  the  next 
cleaning  or  washing. 

Now,  however,  it  is  possible  to  buy 
wixilens  that  have  been  made  lastingly 
imperxious  to  moth  or  beetle  grubs.  .\ 
new  colorless  dyestuff,  Mitin  (pro¬ 
nounced  “mitten”  and  derived  from  the 
French  word  for  moth,  "la  mite”)  is 
applied  to  raw  wixil  stixks,  wixil  y.iru. 
or  wool  and  wool-blend  fabrics  by  l.ibrii* 
mills  or  commission  dye  hou.ses.  It  is 
applied  to  single-color  fabrics  usu.dly 
in  the  dyeing  operation;  to  multi¬ 
colored  materials  during  washing;  and 
to  w  hite  goods  in  the  bleaching  pnxess. 
The  consumer  cannot  buy  Mitin  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  herself.  It  can  be  applied  only 
by  textile  or  yarn  pnxlucers,  weaxers, 
or  finishers.  But  she  can  buy  Mitin- 
mothprixifed  merchandise,  identifi»*d  by 
hand  tag  or  sexvn-in  label.  It  is  being 
increasingly  used  in  fabrics  for  all  kiiuls 
of  apparel,  including  slacks,  jackets, 
skirts,  jersey  dresses  and  blouses,  xxool 
bathing  suits,  xvixilen  stoles  and  scarves, 
xvoolen  hats,  blankets,  knitting  yarns 
for  needlepoint,  xxixil  felts,  upholstery, 
draixiry  fabrics,  carpets,  and  uniforms. 
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Family-Centered  Teaching 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

hides,  skills  of  communication,  and  social  interaction. 

The  teacher’s  recognition  of  this  variety  of  back¬ 
grounds  often  determines  whether  the  student  feels 
accepted  as  a  person.  It  also  sets  the  stage  which 
allows  the  student  to  analyze  his  family  background. 

Acceptance  of  customs  as  valid  for  the  families 
using  them  dcK's  not  mean  that  other  ways  may  not  be 
explored  or  taught,  .^s  various  family  patterns  and 
customs  of  students  are  revealed,  an  appreciation  of 
how  other  people  live  can  more  easily  be  developed. 
The  teacher,  using  the  family-centered  approach,  can 
point  out  that  families  which  omit  or  neglect  to  pro¬ 
vide  what  other  families  may  consider  essential  can 
still  be  wonderful  families.  I  recall  a  former  student 
who  said,  “W’e  lived  on  the  ‘wrong  side  of  the  tracks’ 
and  went  to  school  with  patches  on  top  of  patches,  but 
we  were  the  happiest  family  in  town.”  Feelings  and 
relationships,  in  reality,  become  paramount,  and  place 
and  methods  assume  secondar>’  roles. 

In  our  enthusiasm  to  achieve  rapid  progress,  we 
sometimes  perform  a  disservice  by  trying  to  force  all 
families  into  the  same  mold.  Family-centered  teaching 
recognizes  the  great  variability  of  family  patterns  and 
attempts  to  tailor  the  program  to  fit  the  particular 
needs  of  students. 

For  example,  a  home  economics  teacher  in  New 
York  state,  after  spending  some  time  teaching  how 
clothing  should  be  stored  in  a  closet  to  allow  for 
proper  airing  and  to  preserve  the  pressing,  discovered 
that  a  number  of  girls  in  her  class  came  from  homes 
in  which  they  did  not  have  a  closet.  Furthermore,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  girls  only  had  two  or  three  dresses.  These 
were  usually  ironed  just  before  wearing.  .An  awareness 
of  these  facts  indicated  a  drastic  change  in  the  approach 
of  the  course. 

It  is  important  that  a  teacher  accept  homes  as  they 
are,  respect  the  home  practices  of  students,  and  ex¬ 
plore  new  ways  and  ideas  with  their  students.  Too 
often,  the  professional  person  teaches  as  though  there 
were  only  one  way  to  live  or  a  “best  way.”  This  one 
way  is  nearly  always  derived  from  the  home  back¬ 
ground  of  the  teacher.  We  perform  an  injustice  if  we 
make  students  ashamed  of  their  homes  and  families. 

The  range  of  living  standards  and  practices  in  our 
country  and  in  our  communities  is  tremendous.  Family- 
centered  teaching  is  based  on  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  families  are  living  today,  in  our 
country,  our  state,  our  community,  and  in  the  homes 
represented  by  our  students.^ 

Homemaking:  the  Responsibility  of  Both 
Men  and  Women 

Democracy  in  family  living  means  more  than  a  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  jointly  discussing  the  matters  of  financ¬ 
ing  the  family  or  planning  their  summer  vacation. 
Today,  an  increasing  number  of  roles  are  being  shared 
by  men  and  women.  \  greater  degree  of  appreciation 
for  his  wife  is  frequently  the  net  result  of  a  man 
sharing  in  some  of  the  household  tasks.  Greater  under- 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


Th«  Amarican  Crayon  Company 
D«^.  PC-‘7%,  Santlwtky,  OMo 

THE  DOOR’S  OREN  TO  YOUl 

— To  new  creative  expericncci  in  textile  decoratioa — unlimited  applicatioae  for 
flattering  penoaxl  apparel  and  exciting  decor  piecct.  Wriu  for  colorful  idea  ibccta. 


SchooL 
Street— 
Citr _ 


-Zone- 


-State-— — . 

1M  P«h.  99  rw 


AMERICAN  BOTTURS  OF  CARBONAHD  BEVERAGES 

11M  MxtuMtIi  St.,  N.  W.,  WaaliinstM  A  D.  C 

Pleaae  send  ui  free  booklet,  “Soft  Drinks  and  the  Balanced  Diet”,  containing 
evidence  that  toft  drinks  have  a  place  in  good  nutrition.  (Sample  copy  fraa. 
After  700  have  teen  it,  we  can  provide  up  to  >0  without  charge.) 


(please  primt) 

riry 

101  Pwfi.  St  pm 

Association  Films,  Inc. 

347  Madiann  Avnnitn 
Nnw  Ynrtt  17,  N.  Y. 

Froo  Films  for  '59  Toaching  Units 

Please  tend  me  the  following  FREE  LOAN  l<mm  townd  motion  pictures  for 
showing  on  the  indicated  dateti 


"SEND-OFF  Itt . 

"TO  MAKE  THE  BEST"  Itt . 

"PRACTICAL  DREAMER"  1st. 

"HELPING  HANDS  FOR  JULIE"  1st . 
"QUIET,  PLEASE”  lat. 

"DESIGN  FOR  DINING"  1st. 


Dates  Desired 

_  2nd_ 

___  2nd _ 

_  2nd_ 

_  2nd_ 

.  2nd _ 

_  2nd_ 


NOTE:  It  may  be  necessary  to  interchange  titles  and  dates  or  book  films  for 
first  available  date. 


Naine_ 


School. 

Street— 


-Zone- 


Gty - 

Q  Please  send  FREE  catalog  of  more  than  200  Free  Filmsi 


..State- 


111  Pwb.  St  pm 


Association  Films,  Inc.,  Dopt.  PHE-29-C 
347  Modiaen  Avn.,  Nnw  Ynrlt  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  tend  free  (except  for  return  postage)  limm.  film  "How  To  Cotch 
A  Cold." 

Day  wanted _  2nd  '•**'*^  )rd 


(Allow  4  wttkt)  (Allow  f  weeks)  (Allow  (  weeks) 

Also  send _ set  of  potters  (large  schools  may  require  more  than  one  set). 

_  ■  — 


(Pleose  priml) 


SchooL 

Straac. 


City- 


.Zone_ 


-State _ 

i«4  PwO.  St  pm 
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standing  in  tlu*  inarriat'o  irlationship  r-miUs  in  mutual  • 
tlt*i'isi(»n  making  and  <lisc'us.sinn  of  sluiR'd  proWlems. 
IncR-ased  iltMiuKracy  in  family  living  suggests  that  our 
family-crnttTfd  program  should  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  students  to  re-evahuite  attitudes  and  con- 
eepts  alxnit  authority.  It  sliould  consider  the  principles 
of  ilenuK-racN  as  they  are  most  eflectivcK  applied  in 
the  home. 

S|M*cialists  cmphaticalK  maintain  that  a  child  needs 
two  parents  aiul  that  the  father’s  role  in  inHnencing 
the  development  of  his  children  is  tar  more  significant 
than  had  In'cn  previousK  realized. 

(Masses  in  family  relationships  or  homemaking  w  hich  • 
have  included  men  support  the  Indief  that  men  are 
genuinely  interested  in  this  subject  m.itter.  .\  father 
who  had  parlicipatetl  one  evening  all  winter  long  in 
a  parent-study  group  said,  "When  1  look  at  my  chil- 
ilren  now  .  1  realK  see  them.  ”  When  he  was  asked  hv  a 
friend  what  value  the  stndv  tH)urse  had  Ihh'u  to  him. 
he  said.  “When  von  have  about  two  or  thriH*  hours 
some  evening,  come  ovi-r  and  I'll  tell  yon.” 

I'o  bring  hnshands  and  wives,  parents  and  children 
closer  together  in  sharing  their  experiences,  solving 
problems,  and  making  mutual  decisions  is  a  basic  goal 
of  the  familv -centr'ied' program. 

Facts,  Skills,  and  Attitudes 

I't)  presi-nt  facts  .ilone  is  not  enough  in  the  familv- 
centered  program.  Dr.  Ilenrv  Steele  Commager  said, 
"We  must  educate  individuals  who  do  not  just  know 
tacts,  but  ones  vv  ho  have  a  feeling  for  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  tacts.  We  need  individuals  who  are 
able  to  and  vv  ho  tlo  ev  aln.itt*  iileas,  coiict'pts.  stand.irds. 
and  v  alues.  ”3 

I'he  acrpiisition  of  skills  is  an  important  part  of  an 
etlucative  program.  Most  homemakers  need  to  possess 
the  skills  of  planning  and  preiiaring  nutritious,  well- 
balanced,  .ittractiv'e  meals.  Thev  can  certainly  make 
significant  contributions  with  the  skills  of  decorating  a 
home  attractivelv ,  of  clothing  construction  and  wise 
clothing  selection  and  care,  of  i  ffective  management  of 
time,  money,  and  emotions.  But  t.he  skills  are  of  little 
or  no  value  unless  thev  are  juacticed.  The  mere  pos¬ 
session  of  them  is  useless. 

The  ultimate  value  of  facts  and  skills  is  determined 
bv  the  attitudes  which  are  developr'd  in  connection 
with  them.  To  manv.  learning  in  scIum)!  means  accpiir- 
ing  knowledge,  memorizing  facts,  and  understanding 
subject  matter.  Beal  learning  includes  the  evaluation 
and  maturing  of  one  s  attitudes,  interests,  apprecia- : 
tions,  and  the  development  of  productive  work  habits, 
rlecision-making  skills,  and  methods  of  creative  think¬ 
ing.  The  importanct*  of  developing  a  curriculum  to 
meet  present  needs  of  pupils  in  s)ich  a  way  as  to  build 
bases  for  sound  action  and  choicr's  in  the  future,  and 
to  motivate  pupils  to  u.se  these  b.ises  in  solving  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  future  is  essential  in  an  effective  familv- 
eentereil  program. 

.\o  one  can  tell  another  what  to  ilo.  One  can  tell 
another  what  is  accepted  as  being  right.  But  until  one 
makes  his  own  decision  and  knows  for  himself  why  it 
is  right,  it  is  of  little  or  no  value.  Let  me  illustrate  the 
above  three  points:  We  may  accept  the  statement 
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“honesty  is  the  best  policy”  as  a  fact,  and  we  inav 
re<pure  students  to  memorize  and  repeat  this  fact  in 
an  examination.  That  does  not  insure  that  the  stmlent 
iwssesses  either  the  skill  or  the  desire  to  put  this  fact 
into  practice. 

second  illustration:  In  many  of  the  sch(K>ls  main¬ 
tained  for  children  from  the  Indian  Reservations,  the 
students  are  schooled  in  the  customs  of  the  white  man. 
Girls  learn  many  of  the  modern  skills  as  far  as  house¬ 
keeping  and  taking  care  of  children  are  concerned. 
Yet,  many  of  them,  with  the  possession  of  these  facts 
and  skills,  return  to  their  homes  and  revert  to  their  old 
patterns  of  behavior,  including  scpiatting  on' the  floors 
and  carrying  their  babies  on  their  backs. 

Subjects  must  be  taught  in  a  way  that  students 
arrive  at  generali/iitions  and  conclusions  themselves. 

A  family-centered  program  provides  the  kind  of  ex- 
|H*rience  which  helps  students  to  gain  insight— not  just 
the  experience  of  hearing  lectures.  Certainly  we  can 
•  look  around  us  and  see  and  hear  cliches  expounded 
from  pulpit  and  political  platform,  but  see  in  the  very 
lives  of  the  expounders  a  lack  of  application. 

Preparation  for  Homemaking  and  a  Career 

.Ml  over  the  country  an  increasingly  large  number 
of  college  graduates  are  marr\  ing  and  rearing  children. 

.\  recent  study  conducted  at  Cornell  University  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  percentage  of  home  economics  gradu¬ 
ates  from  that  institution  who  had  married  has  doubled 
in  the  last  three  decades.  The  pattern  of  women  being 
l>oth  career  women  and  homemakers  is  increasing  very 
rapidly  throughout  the  United  States. 

•  The  family-centered  program  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  most  of  what  we  teach  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  will  eventually  be  used  in  the  home.  If  our 
students  marry  and  become  homemakers  they  will 
have  immediate  use  for  what  they  learn  in  our  pro¬ 
grams.  If  they  become  teachers,  extension  sjiecialists, 
or  engage  in  other  professional  activities  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  they  will  l>e  transmitting  their  knowledge  to 
present  and  future  homemakers. 

Implementation  of  the  Family-Centered  Program 

Family-centered  programs  cannot  be  implemented 
by  just  anyone,  but  require  a  staff  of  teachers  with 
particular  values. 

If  a  family  life  education  program  is  to  be  pnxluc- 
tive,  students  must  have  teachers  whom  they  can  re- 
sjH>ct  and  admire.  The  teacher  must  be  a  warm,  out¬ 
going  person  who  makes  students  feel  comfortable  and 
accepted.  She  must  be  emotionally  mature  and  have 
her.  personal  adjustment  well  in  hand.  This  would 
necessarily  include  an  understanding  of  herself,  there- 
b)re  making  it  possible  for  her  to  l>e  understanding  of 
others.  The  person  who  is  immature,  does  not  respect 
the  right  of  others  to  hold  differing  opinions,  dt)es  not 
accept  the  home  practices  of  some  of  the  students,  fails 
to  respect  the  individuality  of  each  student,  has  all  the 
“right”  answers,  or  makes  her  students  feel  ashamed  of 
their  homes  and  families  has  no  place  in  a  family- 
centered  program  (or  any  other  teaching  program), 
(Continued  on  pa  fie  80) 
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Physical  Facilities  Must  Be  Appropriate 

Just  as  the  chemist  must  have  his  lalwratory  to  ade- 
(juately  perform  his  work,  so  must  the  teacher  of  human 
relationships.  Home  ec-onomics  proprams  often  provide 
excellent  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  fmxls  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  etc.,  but  the  area  of  relationships  is  seriously 
lacking.  Students  cannot  have  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas,  think  through  new  c'onc'epts  or  examine 
the  values  and  practices  of  family  living  in  large  lec¬ 
ture  sessions  where  the>-  look  at  the  hack  of  someone’s 
head  while  listening  to  the  teacher.  The  teaching  of 
relationships,  in  itself,  should  lx*  a  kind  of  group  living 
where  students  have  the  opportunitv  to  know  each 
other  intimately  and  gain  an  appreciation  and  respect 
for  each  other. 

The  Program  Must  Be  Integrated 

The  subjects  should  lx*  taught  in  relation  to  each 
other.  For  example,  instructors  should  help  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  see  the  relationship  of  ftxxl  and  nutrition  to 
the  total  well  being  of  a  family;  the  effect  that  fatigue, 
management  of  time,  money,  and  energy  have  upon 
the  relationships  lx*tween  family  memlx'rs.  This  re- 
(juires  the  teacher  in  a  family-ct*ntered  program  to  be 
ac<iuaintetl  with  the  related  subject  matter  fields  and 
to  maintain  close  coojx'rative  working  relationships 
with  professional  i>eople  in  these  related  areas.  The 
program  should  bt*  geared  to  living  in  today’s  world 
and  in  the  particular  setting  of  the  student. 

Most  homemakers  t(xla\  face  constant  conflicting 
demands  for  their  time.  For  many,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  plan  to  get  a  job  done  at  a  certain  time  lx>cause  of 
the  impossibility  of  knowing  w  hat  will  happen  during 
that  time.  national  magazine  once  portrayed  in 
picture  form,  the  many  Ix'ds  made,  dishes  washed, 
meals  prepared,  clothes  washed  and  ironed,  etc.,  in 
one  week.  .\lso  pictured  were  the  many  roles  which  a 
homemaker  is  expected  to  pla\  ;  nurse,  laundress.  c(X)k, 
chauffeur,  mistress,  mother,  etc.  Men.  too,  have  m.iny 
d(*mands  made  upon  their  time  and  energies. 

In  addition  to  the  demands  of  a  spouse  and  children, 
husbands  and  wives  of  texlay  are  expected  to  activeb' 
support  P.T..\.’s.  scouting  or  similar  programs,  com- 
munit\  recreational  activities,  to  lx*  active  in  church 
organizations,  as  w  ell  as  try  to  keep  up  w  ith  recent 
books,  music,  and  art. 

The  homemaker  needs  to  know  how  to  decide 
what  not  to  do  and  how  to  do  what  has  to  be  done 
in  the  quickest  and  easiest  wa\s.  To  teach  schedules 
.IS  though  it  were  possible  to  make  oiu*  and  always 
carr>  it  out  leads  to  frustration  and  despair. 

In  order  to  be  ready  for  suc*c'essful  living  in  texlay’s 
world,  one  needs  to  develop  the  skill  of  wise  choice 
making.  Mcxlern  salesmanship  impinges  upon  the 
individual  and  the  family  in  its  attempt  to  create  an 
•ippetite  for  the  multitude  of  material  items  which  are 
supposedly  necessary  for  one’s  comfort  and  happiness. 
The  wise  and  mature  person  has  the  skill  to  choose 
those  items  which  he  needs  and  can  afford.  The  less 
skilled  and  less  mature  person  overspends  the  family 
budget  or  is  unhappy  without  possession  of  some  of 
these  items. 
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Subject  Matter  with  a  Family-Centered  Approach 

The  teaching  of  clothing  and  textiles  in  a  family- 
centered  program  might  include  studying  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  family  income  and  clothing  choices, 
recognizing  that  clothing  needs  differ  for  each  family 
member,  and  may  differ  for  each  member  in  different 
stages  of  the  family  life  cycle.  If  a  student  learns  to 
make  her  own  clothes  and  thereby  is  able  to  have 
two  dresses  for  what  one  would  otherwise  cost,  she  has 
come  out  with  a  person-centered  viewpoint,  rather 
than  a  family-centered  point  of  view.  If  the  goal  of 
making  her  dress  is  to  save  money  which  can  be  spent 
in  some  other  way  for  the  family,  she  has  received 
a  family-centered  concept. 

Food  and  nutrition  could  include  the  study  of  the 
effect  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  footl  eaten  upon  one’s 
growth,  disposition,  and  stability.  Food  preparation 
and  entertaining  wuld  lie  taught  as  a  way  of  express¬ 
ing  oneself. 

Housing  and  home  furnishing  could  use  as  a  point 
of  departure  the  reasons  for  sharing  in  family  work, 
plans,  and  home  furnishings.  The  rearrangement  or 
redecoration  of  a  room  might  include  the  consideration 
•  of  needs  of  family  members  in  terms  of  age,  sex, 
privacy,  etc.  It  would  include  a  study  of  how  the 
needs  change  with  the  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle. 

Understanding  Fatigue  Limits 

Fatigue  can  be  responsible  for  many  irritations  and 
problems  within  the  home,  as  well  as  outside  the  home. 

It  certainly  can  detract  from  one’s  ability  to  be  pleas¬ 
ant,  patient,  alert,  and  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  others. 
We  must  realize  that  the  fatigue  limits  vary  consider¬ 
ably  from  one  individual  to  another.  Some  people  may 
be  able  to  do  all  that  is  advocated.  Others  may  need 
to  choose  whether  a  nap  is  more  important  than  dust 
under  the  bed  or  an  untidy  living  room.  If  the  nap 
seems  more  important,  the  person  should  be  helped 
to  feel  comfortable  with  this  choice  rather  than  feeling 
guilty. 

Management  problems  may  be  the  result  of  e.x- 
pectations  and  goals  that  are  unrealistic.  They  mav  be 
due  to  inefficient  work  habits,  lack  of  proper  equip¬ 
ment,  or  inefficient  arrangement  and  u.se  of  equipment. 
They  may  exist  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  or  skills. 

.  Teaching  in  the  area  of  management  for  effective 
family  living  carries  dual  re.sponsibilities.  When  we 
help  the  homemaker  save  time,  do  we  stop  there,  or 
are  we  also  concerned  with  the  purpose  for  which  she 
saves  the  time  and  with  helping  her  develop  creative 
and  purposefid  ways  of  using  it? 

Self-Realization  and  Dignity  of  Each 
Family  Member 

To  be  a  partner  in  making  a  marriage  and  a  home— 
a  partner  with  G(xl  in  the  creation  of  another  human 
being— can  yield  great  returns  in  joy  and  satisfaction. 
Yet,  many  individuals  do  not  find  it  so  today,  because 
they  lack  many  of  the  skills  which  lead  to  healthy 
personal  adjustment  for  themselves  and  creative  rela¬ 
tionships  with  others.  Further,  many  of  the  valuable 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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33  West  42ii(l  Street 
Ne^  York  36,  New  York 


and  meaningful  experiences  of  life  are  passed  by  un¬ 
noticed  l>ecause  the  individual  does  not  know  what 
to  look  for.  For  example,  a  person  trained  in  music 
“hears”  many  things  in  a  cimcert  that  the  untrained 
pt'rson  d(H*s  not  hear.  Likewise,  many  important  ele¬ 
ments  in  marriage  relationships  and  parent-child  re¬ 
lationships  are  missed  because  of  a  lack  of  training. 

The  family-centered  program  can  teach  students 
to  live  with  themselves  and  others  more  creativelv, 
more  fully.  It  can  help  them  learn  to  enjoy  most  all 
of  the  tasks  which  must  he  performed  and  to  grow’ 
and  develop  w  hile  doing  them. 

Through  this  program  students  can  be  helped  to 
de\  elop  goals  and  values  that  are  basically '  sound, 
rather  than  superficially  attractive;  to  gain  an  appre-. 
ciation  of  the  unitpieness  and  dignity  of  each  family 
meml)er;  and  to  find  the  path  which  will  lead  each 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  potentialities  within  him. 

Opportunities  for  the  Individual  to  Study  Himself 

It  si*t*ms  ironical  that  man.  the  greatest  creation  of 
G(k1,  is  studied  far  less  in  most  schools  than  many 
other  subjects.  It  is  essential  that  if  students  are  to 
become  well-adjusted  individuals  and  successful  mar¬ 
riage  partners  and  parents,  they  have  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  feelings,  emotions,  and  beha\ior  of 
human  Ijeings.  .\nne  Morrow  Lindbergh  stated  in  her 
hook.  Gift  frorii  the  Sea,  “When  we  start  at  the  center 
of  ourselves,  we  discover  something  worthwhile.  We 
find  again  some  of  the  joy  in  the  now,  some  of  the 
peace  in  the  here,  some  of  the  love  in  me  and  thee 
which  go  to  make  up  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth.”* 
In  addition  to  being  a  major  topic  for  study,  self-under¬ 
standing  should  be  a  by-product  of  every  pha.se  of  the 
home-economics  curriculum. 

Community  Consciousness  Is  Important 

Family-life  education  is  not  c-omplete  if  it  prepares 
one  for  functioning  only  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
home.  To  make  one’s  values  effective  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  to  develop  criteria  for  .selecting  groups  to 
join  or  support,  to  help  w  ith  local,  state,  or  national 
progress  in  behalf  of  the  family— such  abilities  are  the 
hallmarks  of  effective  education  for  family  living.  The 
job  is  not  finished  until  the  family  is  related  to  the 
world  around  it. 

Summary 

A  family-centered  program  in  home  economics  then, 
builds  a  curriculum  around  the  concept  of  the  family 
life  cycle  and  considers  the  family’s  needs  in  each 
stage  of  development.  It  takes  into  account  the  cultural 
and  family  backgrounds  and  traditions  of  students 
and  the  home  from  which  they  come.  It  includes  the 
concept  that  much  of  homemaking  and  child  rearing 
is  the  responsibility  of  hf)th  men  and  women.  Family- 
centered  teaching  is  concerned  with  facts,  skills,  and 
attitmles.  Such  a  program  helps  prepare,  the  student 
for  hoineinaking  as  well  as  for  a  professional  career. 

A  family-centered  program  cannot  he  implemented 
by  just  anyone,  hut  recpiires  a  staff  of  teachers  with 
the  particular  qualities  of  warmth,  acceptance,  and 
emotional  maturity.  Physical  facilities  must  he  appro- 
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priate  in  order  to  achieve  desired  goals.  The  program 
must  be  integrated  so  that  subject  matter  areas  are 
taught  in  relation  to  each  other.  The  program  should 
be  gearetl  to  living  in  twlay’s  world  and  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  setting  of  the  student.  It  helps  each  individual 
understand  himself  more  completely,  esi>ecially  in 
relation  to  his  own  family  background,  and  thereby 
contributes  to  his  preparedness  for  achieving  his  own 
goals,  as  a  person,  marriage  partner,  and  parent. 

The  family-centered  program  aims  to  elevate  and 
glorify  the  role  of  the  homemaker,  not  in  any  insincere, 
superficial  way,  but  liecause  we  are  recognizing  that 
upon  her  shoulders  rests  much  of  the  responsibilit\ 
of  training  the  citizens  of  tomorrow.  Within  her 
hands  are  the  skills  of  clothing  and  feeding  the 
strong  healthy  b(Klies  of  our  children.  Through  her 
understanding  of  individual  growth,  development,  and 
iH’havior  is  the  power  to  rear  emotionallv,  socially, 
and  spiritually  healthy  adults. 

1  Evelyn  Duvall  and  Reuben  Hill,  Introduction  to  “Pre¬ 
liminary  Rei>ort  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dynamics  ot 
Family  Interaction,”  National  Conference  on  Family  Life, 
NN’.islungton,  D.  C.,  1948,  p.  6. 

-F(tr  a  discussion  of  the  kinil  ot  information  that  is 
neetletl,  how  it  may  be  obtained,  and  how  it  may  best 
he  utilized,  see:  David  M.  Fulcomer  and  Blaine  M.  Porter, 
“The  Professional  Person  and  Families,”  Journal  of  Home 
Economics.  47:737-740.  December.  195.5. 

•’.Address  given  at  the  Twelfth  .Annual  Utah  Conference 
on  Higher  Education,  Carbtm  College,  Price,  Utah,  Sep- 
temlxT  9,  19.55; 

A.Anne  .Morrow  Lindbergh.  Gift  from  the  Sea.  .New  York: 
Pantheon,  19.55,  p.  128. 
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Q  I  cm  me - free  copies  of  Wall  Chart  showing  correct  wtf  c* 

wash  the  face,  for  sta<lent  use  in  classroom  and  home. 

Name _ _ _ 

School _ 

Address _ _ _ _ 

City _ _ _ Zone _ State..  _ _ 

THIS  IS  A  LABEL— PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT 

ISa  Pwh.  »9  l»M 


John  Dritz  &  Sons 

P.  O.  Sox  AM,  Nowtirh,  N.  J. 

Please  send  the  following  Sewing  Aids:  O  Edoralional  Literature  (free);  Q  Sewing 
Kit  (SI8.00  worth  of  .4ids).  19.00;  ^  M-franic  filmstrip,  SJ  00;  No-Tool  Corered 
Bnttens,  Q  24  Q  30  Q  36;  Q  Dot  Snapper  Kit.  75c;  Q  Dot  refills,  19c;  Cutting 
board,  13.00;  Q  Tracing  wheel,  S2c;  Q  Tracing  paper.  26c;  Q  Sewing  gaoge,  19c; 
O  Nylon  elastic  thread.  19c;  0  Esy-Hem  (>aoge,  75c;  0  Sec-Thru  Ruler,  75c; 
0  Seam  ripper,  44c;  0  Skirt  marker,  blow  type,  SI. 50;  0  Belt  and  Buckle  Kit 
(State  width),  I9c;  0  Wrist  pin  cushion.  19c;  0  Apron  clip.  37c;  0  Tailor's 
Chalk  w/holder,  19c.  (Pricca  include  25%  teacher  discount.)  To  rover  postage, 
add  10c  if  order  is  SI*  00.  25e  if  SI  00  to  S2  00.  40c  if  S2.00  to  S3  00.  50c  if  over 
S3  00  Total  Enclosed _ 

Teacher’s  Ntim  ‘ 

School  AAArm^ 


To  Mix  or  Not  to  Mix 

(C4mtinue(f  from  page  47) 

The  preparation  of  vegetables  presents  a  different 
appraisement  of  teaching  and  .retjuires  careful  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  costs.  The  purchase  of  frozen  peas  is 
sometimes  more  eTOiiomical  than  buying  fresh  peas. 
Homemakers  are  buying  great  quantities  of  frozen 
vegetables  in  preference  to  fresh  or  canned,  but  not 
always  buying  wi.sely.  We  need  to  teach  what  kinds 
ot  vegetables  to  buy  and  when  to  buy  the  fresh, 
canned,  and  frozen  prcxlucts.  Then  our  challenge  is 
to  teach  new  ways  to  prepare  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
—frozen,  fresh,  and  canned.  Make  gcxxl  use  of  left¬ 
over  f(K>ds  from  class  meals.  Freeze  these  and  use 
them  for  quick  meal  preparation. 

What  a  revolution  it  would  cause  in  home  e<x)- 
nomic’S  if  every  homemaking  teacher  vowed  never  to 
be  guilty  of  teaching  something  that  is  already  known. 
And  never  permitting  a  student  to  serve  a  foixl 
where  there  is  no  learning  involved. 

T(xlay  when  home  economics  is  facing  many  prob¬ 
lems,  let’s  face  them  critically  and  see  where  we 
are  found  wanting  and  open  to  criticism.  Our  ability 
to  grow  in  our  profession  depends  upon  our  willing¬ 
ness  to  let  go  of  what  we  have  done  in  the  past.  It 
recjuires  that  we  rearrange  our  past  experience  into 
new  channels  of  accomplishment.  It  necessitates  con¬ 
tinual  ob-servation  and  application  of  our  findings 
so  that  it  can  never  be  said  that  home  economics 
is  not  in  stride  with  modem  living. 


1S1  PM.  *9  pm 


OlodeeA.. 

FILM  LIBRARY 

BETTY  CROCKER  FILM  LIBRARY 
9200  Wayzata  Blvd..  Oapt.  PH  2-59 
General  MiHs.  Inc.  Minneapolis  26.  Minnesota 
1  wiah  to  shew  the  foUowing  filmatripa  (oa  abort  tarm 
loan  boria)  oa  dataa  indicated. 


1 

PIF 

•  ■ 

9 

MUFFINS 

YFAST  BREADS 

• 

A 

BATTER  BREADS 

• 

A 

BISCUITS 

• 

BEAUTIFUL  CAKFS 

• 

7 

FROSTINOS 

(Ready  in  Feb.) 

8 

_ ^CHiFFON  ANGEL  CAKES  _ 

• 

(Ready  in  April) 


A****""!  ■  '  '  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

Addross__ _ _ _ — — — — 

Clty________ _ Zone _ State 

□  I  wnti  to  purdMM  ttw  ftlmstrip(s)  chocked  above  at  $5.00  each. 

1A7  Fob.  99  pm 
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Co-ed 

is  the  first  and  only 
magazine  expressly 
designed  for  the 
home  economies  students 
in  your  classes. 

Each  issue  is  written 
to  appeal 

to  teen-age  interests  . . . 
each  specifically  prepared 
to  enrich  and  up-date 
the  homemaking  program 
in  junior  and  senior  high. 

Do  the  girls  in  your  class 
receive  each  issue? 

More  than  300,000  teen-age 
home  economics  students 
now  subscribe! 


Just  fill  out  coupons 
and  mail  them  today  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOIICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  est  T2ii(l  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


1959  Films  and  Filmstrips 

(Continued  from  ;>flge  39) 

American  \'isc'Osc  also  offers  Movie  Magazine  of 
Decorating— Hve  5-minute  color  shorts,  which  can  be 
requested  as  a  unit  or  separately.  1.  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Show:  Tlu'se  are  nxrm  settings  from  the  National 
Home  Furnishings  Show  and  give  fresh  and  original 
ideas  in  decorations.  2.  Rhyme,  Reason  and  Rugs: 
W’e  see  how  to  buy  rugs  wisely  and  recognize  (juality. 
3.  Don't  Guess  About  Carpets:  Caqiet  filx'rs  and 
cH)nstruction  are  shown.  We  are  told  how  to  judge 
carpet  quality.  4.  Award  Winning  Ideas:  This  covers 
new  effwts  in  decorating  with  fabrics,  problem  win¬ 
dows,  festive  table  settings.  5.  Oner  Upon  a  Carpet: 
How  to  care  for  caqrets,  what  to  do  alxrut  spots  and 
stains.  X’arious  tips  on  decorating  are  given. 

Color  Ideas— Your  Key  to  Good  Decorating  (57 
frame  color  filmstrip,  sound  on  reaud)  is  the  newest 
release  in  the  Meredith  Publishing  Company’s  film¬ 
strips  on  home  dewrating  (Meredith  Publishing  Co.. 
Des  Moines  3.  Iowa).  This  one  is  really  basic.  Start¬ 
ing  with  the  color  wheel,  we  learn  the  color  rules 
and  how  to  apply  them.  We  see  types  of  color 
schemes,  use  in  rooms;  effects  of  color  on  size;  cool 
and  warm  colors;  their  use  for  conct'aling  or  for 
emphasis.  The  color  rules  and  ideas  are  presented 
clearly,  stressing  that  the\  are  eas\  to  learn  and 
simple  to  apply.  This  strip  can  Ire  useil  over  and 
o\er  for  many  purposes  in  which  color  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  If  you  haven’t  seen  their  other  strips. 
UHiuest  a  listing. 

A.S  Your  Home  G(ws  (14  mins.,  B  &  W,  sponsored 
by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  free  loan  from  Modern 
Talking  Picture  Service,  3  East  .54  St.,  New  York  22. 
N.  Y.V  This  is  a  pr;K'tical;  sensible  explanation  ol 
proper  home  maintenance.  It  emphasizes  that  main¬ 
taining  a  neighlxrrhood  begins  with  the  individual 
homes  within  it.  The  film  points  out  the  jobs  which 
a  family  can  handle  successfully,  and  tlxrse  for  which 
an  expert  is  needed.  Shows  signs  of  needed  repair 
and  methods  of  handling  each-the  r<M)f,  exteriors, 
cellars,  basements,  interiors,  plumbing,  electrical  in¬ 
stallations.  and  equipment.  .\  useful  film,  based  on 
the  idea  that  <»nl\  constant  care  can  protect  the 
original  investment  ;uid  forestall  worse  problems. 

To  Please  a  Woman  (13fj  mins.,- color,  free  loan. 
Dow  Chemical.  Midland.  Mich.).  Pretty  and  fun  to 
watch.  Two  danc't'rs  demonstrate  in  dance  pantomime 
the  general  thought  that  paint  is  c-olorful  and  eas\ 
to  applv.  Cives  some  u.seful  information  about  color 
range,  washability.  and  uses  of  paint.  But  mostly  it 
is  just  a  dance  fantasy  which  is  very  pleasant  and 
stimulating. 

Money  Management 

Dollars  For  Health  (62  frame  color  filmstrip,  free 
lo;in  or  purchase.  Health  Insurance  Institute,  48H 
Madison  .Yve.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.).  How  family 
health  problems  are  handled  is  shown  in  the  stories 
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of  three  hiph  school  students— each  different.  foot¬ 
ball  player  breaks  his  leg.  He  won’t  be  able  to  do 
much  ninning  around,  keeping  up  studies  will  be 
hard.  The  family  has  to  give  up  their  annual  trip. 
But  his  father  has  insurance  to  cover  medical  expenses 
and  no  major  family  readjustments  are  nec-essary. 

Ginny’s  sister  is  expecting  her  first  baby.  She  and 
her  husband  have  carefully  budgeted  and  planned 
expenses  for  clothing,  equipment,  and  medical  needs. 
Hospitalization  insurance  also  helps  to  handle  this 
problem  by  pre-provision.  Ted’s  father,  a  dentist,  had 
a  heart  attack.  He  will  need  a  long  rest,  much  medical 
care,  and  will  not  l>e  able  to  return  to  his  present 
occupation.  This  family  has  a  difficult  adjustment. 
The  bank  account  is  adetpiate  but  can’t  last  forever. 
The  income  is  gone  and  they  may  have  to  sell  their 
home. 

From  these  three  stories  we  learn  about  the  need 
for  planning  to  meet  expected  and  unexpected  medi¬ 
cal  expenses,  facts  about  health  insurance  and  its 
place  in  a  family  budget.  Questions  follow  each  stor\ 
for  class  discussion.  Teen-age  based,  this  strip  pro¬ 
vides  excellent  information  on  one  aspect  of  family 
finance. 

.A  \rtv  Look  at  Br/dgrfing  (88  frame  color  film¬ 
strip.  free  loan  or  purchase.  Money  Management  Insti¬ 
tute,  Household  Finance  Corp.,  Prudential  Plaza, 
Chicago  1,  Ill.).  Family  income  is  presented  as  a 
treasure;  budgeting  as  a  plan  to  get  the  most  out  of 
this  treasure.  We  see  a  t>  pical  family  in  which  each 
memlx’r  is  in  need  of  more  money  for  something. 
Finally  the  father  gets  a  booklet  on  budgeting  which 
the  family  study  together.  Here  we  gain  data  on  mak¬ 
ing  out  a  budget  schedule,  listing  fixed  expenses, 
flexible  expenses,  living  costs,  and  other  factors.  The 
budget  Ix'wmes  a  means  of  planning  aht'ad,  knowing 
what  expenses  need  to  lx*  met.  what  amounts  will  lx* 
coming  in,  how  to  prepare  for  emergencies.  Even  the 
children’s  allowances  are  budgeted  from  this  point  of 
view. 

The  information  on  budgeting  and  its  purposes  is 
excellent,  clearly  outlined,  readily  applicable.  The 
frames  of  the  actual  form  of  getting  a  budget  down 
on  paper  are  very  useful. 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

The  .Mrtgic  Ingredient  (15  mins.,  color,  sponsored 
by  Kraft  Foods,  free  loan,  Sterling-Movies,  U.S.A.. 
48  West  61  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y.).  Imagination 
is  the  mapic  ingredient.  Know  which  ingredients  will 
blend  well,  then  use  your  imagination.  This  idea  is 
developed  in  a  stor\’  of  teen-age  Suzy.  She  is  teased 
by  her  Ixw  friend  Hank  into  an  impulsive  invitation 
to  a  .special  dinner  which  she  will  prepare. 

The  ojx’tiing  of  the  film  will  capture  the  interest  of 
any  teen-ager.  Then  Suzy  realizes  she  is  not  that  good 
at  cooking.  Fortunately,  her  aunt,  a  home  economics 
teacher,  happens  to  visit  them  unexpectetlly.  She, 
and  a  mystery  man  (who  appears  out  of  thin  air) 
help  Suzy  plan  the  dinner.  .At  the  end.  Hank  is 
properly  surprised  and  pleased.  During  the  story, 
both  aunt  and  mvstery  man  tell  about  the  history  of 
(Continued  on  page  86} 
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HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPY  OPT^Ovockieni 
GOOD  and  EASY  COOK  BOOK 

With  ordar  of  10  or  moro  coinm  of  "Good  and 
Eoay,"  you  will  rocaive  your  own  daak  copy 
without  charge. 

plMaa  aeod  no _ 

Crockar'a  Good  and  Easy  Cook  Book,  at  $.79 
par  copy  plua  poataga.  If  ordar  is  for  10  or  roora, 
Iwill  racaira  an  aatra  copy  FREE. 
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School  .  . - - - 
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film  lbndii«o  library 

FHm  Departmant  Qanaral  MNIa,  Irtc.,  9200  Wayzata  Blvd. 
Minnaapoiis  26,  Minnaaota 


id  ma  "FrooHags"  FUmatrip  far  FREE  showing  oa 
ahort-tarm  loan  baaia 


iBt  choice  date- 
Name. _ 


.^nd  choice  data. 


-State. 


□  I  wish  to  purchaaa  tha  filmstrip  at  $6.00 
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■cCIM  IIU  IBII  M. 

Schaoi  Oapt 
330  Wed  42iid  Strast 

New  York  36,  New  York 


HOW  TO  GET  FREE  D^K 
COPY  OF'B^CwxkSni 
PICTURE  COOK  BOOK 

With  ordar  of  10  or  more  Taxt  Editiona  at  $2.88 
you  will  racaiva  your  own  deak  copy  without 
charge. 

plaaaa  aand  cppiaa  of  tha  HTaxt 

Edition  of  Betty  Crockar'a  Picture  Cook  Book, 
at  $2.88  par  copy  plua  poataga.  If  order  Jo  for  10 
or  more,  1  will  receive  an  aatra  copy  FREE. 

Name. - - - — - — 

School^ _ _ _ _ 

Address - - - — - 

City _ Zone - State- - 


PH  2-59 
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Portabl*  Applianc*  Departm«nt 
GeiMral  Electric  Company 

Sactiaa  M37P,  •ridgapart  7,  Caaa. 

^leaic  wad  me  informalioe  oe  the  {ullowing; 

Portable  Mixer 

Other  Gcaeral  Electric  Portable  Appliances.  (New  .Automatic  Saucepaa.  Autoawtic 
Skillet,  New  Spray,  Steam  and  my  Iron,  Portable  Iron,  Standard  .Mixer.  .Auto- 
matic^offee  Makers.  Automatic  Grill  and  Waffle  Baker.  Toaster,  Toast-R-Ovea, 
Rotisacric-Ovea,  .Automatic  Can  Opener  ) 

I  understand  SPECIAL.  LOW  EDUCATION Al.  PRICES  MOt  me  are  for  applh 
ancea  to  be  uaed  in  classrooaii  and  demonatrationi  only 
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Name _ 

(fUat*  frmt) 

City 

/one - 

_ State _ 

_ _ 
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Gerber  Pradacts  Campany,  Dept.  622-9. 
Fremant,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  without  charge  the  up-to-date 

Teacher’s  Manual  and  -  copies  of  The 

Student's  Leaflet. 


NAME . TITLE. 

(please  print) 


CITY . ZONE  .  .  SrATE . 
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CHOOSE  YOUR 
TEACHING  AIDS 

from  this  special 
business-sponsored 
teaching  aids 
section 

on  Audio-visual 
materials . . . 

CUT  OUT 
AND  MAIL 
YOUR  COUPONS 
TODAY 
TO: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  est  42ii(l  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


successful  dishes  which  were  the  result  of  using  im¬ 
agination. 

Related  to  this  film  is  the  teaching  unit  Cooking 
With  lmufiination—a\so  a  Kraft  Foods  presentation, 
available  free  of  charge  from  Sterling-Movies  U.S.A. 

The  kit  contains  a  66  frame  t'olor  filmstrip,  a  reedrd, 
an  excellent  teacher’s  guide,  a  wall  chart,  and  colorful  ‘ 
student  leaflets  with  the  recipes  for  Suzy’s  dinner. 

The  filmstrip  tells  much  the  same  st*)ry  as  the  film. 

In  addition  we  see  the  dishes  Suzy  served.  With  each 
one  we  are  shown  the  recipe  as  it  appears-  on  a  stand¬ 
ard  reeijx*  card  while  a  narrator  explains  how  the 
f(MKl  was  prepared. 

yi/f/ging  Retail  Meat  Cuts  (7  color  filmstrips,  33 
to  60  frames  each,  Text-F'ilm  Dept.,  McCraw-Hill 
Book  Co..  330  West  42  St.,  New  York  36,  \.  Y.T 
Fi\e  strips  show  various  cuts  of  meat  clearly  lalx'led 
-one  each  on  beef,  pork,  lamb,  veal,  and  the  \ariety 
meats.  There  is  no  attempt  to  point  out  methods  of 
judging  quality.  Photographs  are  very  clear  and  the 
color  is  excellent.  You  can  tise  these  to  teach  identi¬ 
fication  of  cuts  and  from  vour  own  knowledge  point 
out  how  meat  is  judged  for  (juality.  There  are  two 
other  strips.  Comparison  of  Retail  Ctits  compares 
similar  cuts  from  different  meats.  Identification  of 
Retail  Cuts  is  a  complete  identification  test  with  an¬ 
swers  at  the  end  of  the  strip. 

The  Medicine  Man  (2S  mins..  B&W.  .American 
Medical  .Associatioii,  Sfo  No.  .DearlK)rn  St.,  Chicaao  , 
10.  111.)  is  directed  against  the  expensive  food  sujrjilt'- 
ments  prepart'd  from  unlikeK  materials  which  are 
offered  to  the  public  as  the  answer  to  health  prob¬ 
lems.  We  follow  a  news  reporter  who  believed,  to 
some  extt'ut.  the  claims  made  in  a  lecttire  about  such 
products.-  He  w  anted  facts  so  went  to  an*  expert  on 
nutrition  and  the  local  Food  and  Drug  offices  With, 
him  we  learn  much  about  unreasonable  food  faddism  . 
and  quackery,  their  un.supportable  claims,  and  their 
very  real  clangt'r.  Stress  of  course  is  on  propc'r  die  t 
instc'ad.  This  is  a  naming  against  ignorance  of  food 
facts  n  Inch  will  be  of-  great  interc'st  in  your  nutrition 
classes. 

We  know  about  sexeral  films  but  haven’t  Inen  able' 
to  screen  these  since  prints  were  not  available  as  we 
wcMit  to  prc'ss.  A  Vietc  From  the  Mountain  is  pre-‘ 
sentc'd  by  the  H.  f;  Heinz  Company,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  .American  Dietetic  .Association.  This  ac- 
(Uiaints  students  with  the  wide  choice  of  carc'crs  in 
dietc'tics.  Teen  Stijies  in  Cookina:  From  the  American 
Dairy  Assoc-iation,  it  demonstr.ites  rc'cipe  ideas  using 
instant  nonfat,  dry  milk— from  punch  to  pie.  Rnsir 
Principles  of  Wa\hers:  Shows  modern  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  their  basic  principles,  and  iu*w  fc'atures.  The 
Cut  of  Yotir  Jih:  Discusst's  the  importance  of  men 
selecting  clothinc  to  complement  their  build.  We'll 
tell  you  about  these  and  others  in  a  later  issue. 

•  For  nine  years  Scholastic  Magazines  has  conducted 
the  Sational  Film  aiul  Filmstrip  Awards  program.  Thus 
has  served  as  a  stimulus  to  hotter  educational  film 
makinfi  and  as  a  guide  to  audio-visiial  educators.  1959 
winners  will  he  announced  in  the  May  8  Scholastic 
Teacher. 
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Know  the 
Knit  linn  Terms 

A  glossary  of  terms  most  commonly 
used  in  the  manufacture 

and  retailing  of  sweaters. 


Acnlic  fiber  A  loiijj  cliaiii  s\iithetie  poKinei  wliicli 
coiilaiiis  So'l  or  more  acT\  loiiitrile  and  u  liieh  is  formed 
into  a  filament.  Do  Pont  designates  its  lirand  of 
aer>lii'  HIh'i  I)\  tlie  tradtnnarlv  Orion. 


Bulk  I'eelmiealK  tiiis  is  the  ratio  of  xolmne  to  weight 
in  a  sweater.  Non-teelmiealK  it  means  tiie  fnllness 
of  the  yarn  or  fabric.  With  yarn  made  from  Orion 
acr>Iie  fiber  it  is  possilde  to  increase  the  fullne.ss  w  ith¬ 
out  increasini'  tlie  weisiht. 

Bulk)  knits  A  t\  pe  of  sweat«-r  eharacteri/ed  b\  larSi’ 
knitted  stitches.  Not  to  Ik*  confused  witli  the  technical 
term  “hulk”  (see  alxwe). 


('ardi^aii  One  of  the  two  basic  or  classic  sweater 
st\les.  (diaracteri/.ed  b\  heiiiii  closed  from  neck  to' 
waist  with  buttons. 

Curdi^'aii  stitch  .\  t\  |H‘  of  knittint;  stitcli  used  to 
^ive  increased  weight  and  bulk  to  the  fabric.  Most 
commonh  useil  in  the  “bulk\  knits.”  'I'wo  \ersion.s  of 
this  stitch  are  the  half-cardigan  and  the  full-cardigan. 
Circular  knitting  Knitting  done  on  a  machine  whose 
neeilles  are  arrangetl  in  a  circle  and  which  prtxlutvs 
fabric  in  a  tubular  form.  .Sweaters  knit  on  this  machine 
are  fabricated  by  means  of  a  prcKH'ss  called  “cut  and 
sew”  (see  Flat  knittingh 

C'lassic  Befers  to  tin-  mist\led  versions  of  the  cardi¬ 
gan  anil  pulloM'i  .  .  .  the  two  b.isic  swioter  t\  (H's. 
(a'linpaction  I'his  refers  to  the  tightness  with  which 
the  filuTs  are  helil  in  the  sweater  fabiie.  Ihiis,  the  si/e 
of  the  filxT.  the  size  of  the  \arn.  the  numlier  of 
•  needles  to  an  inch,  ami  knitting  tensions  all  help  to 
iletermine  just  how  closeK  a  sweater  can  be  knit,  f'or 
any  given' t\pe  of  sweater  heavier  compaition  will 
give  Iretter  vvoar  th.m  low  compaction  because  there 
is  more  vain,  more  liodv ,  to  t.ike  .ibuse. 

(amstrnction  rhe  tvjH-  of  stitch  or  i ombin.ition  of 
stitches  usi'il  in  forming  the  fabric,  as  “jersev  con¬ 
struction",  or  “interlock  construction.” 

Canmt  .\lso  called  “vain  count.”  Tliis  is  the  measure 
of  the  size  of  a  spun  varn  in  terms  of  length  per  unit 
weight. 

Canirses  The  crosswise  rows  of  stitches  or  loops  in  a 
knitted  fabric  (.see-Wales). 

Cover  .An  expression  which  refers  to  the  opacitv  or 
transparency  of  a  particular  sweater.  The  more  cover 
a  sweater  has,  the  more  it  conceals  the  garments  worn 
underneath.  In  general,  giHid  cover  is  desirable. 

Cut  The  number  of  needles  to  the  inch  on  a  knitting 
(Continueil  on  paae  88) 
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Q  Please  send  me  complimentary  copy  of  "Your  Savings 
.md  Investment  Dollar.” 

Q  Please  send  me  copy  of  the  Money  Management  Program  toider  svhkh 
describes  complete  library  of  booklets  and  filmstrips  available. 
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Southern  Flavoring  Company 

Dopt.  b-509,  Bodford,  Virgiiiia 

Our  group  would  like  to  earn  a  Silver  Service  by  selling  Happy  Home  Vanilla 
Flavoring  as  described  in  your  ad  on  page  6). 

Q  CREDIT  ORDER.  Send  9  doz.  dolLir  bottles  of  Vanilla.  Nt'e’ll  sell  it,  send 
money  within  6  weeks  and  receive  our  Silver  Service. 

I~|  CASH  ORDER.  Please  tend  Silver  Service  ssith  9  doz.  bottles  Vanilla.  Nt'e 
enclose  S  108.00  and  have  no  further  obligation. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

'  fiy  ' ,,  I'rrJUl  iVs  S9  9Hi 


Hollywood  V-Ette  Vassarette 

6773  Hollywood  Bouloweird 
Hollywood  M,  ColifonsM 

Please  send  me  your  complete  Teachers  Ric  with  illustrated  wall  chart  and 
copies  of  GLAMOUR  FOR  TEENS  folder  which  help  me  bring  my  classes 
information  on  the  correct  selection,  fitting  and  grooming  of  underfashions. 


Gey - 


-State  _ 

177  Fob.  S«  PHI 


KEEPSAKE  DIAMOND  RINGS 

Syroeoto  7,  N.  T. 

Please  send  FREE  booklet,  "The  Etiquette  of  the  Engagement  and  Wed¬ 
ding,”  plus  certificate  for  purchase  (with  50f)  of  'The  Art  of  Dating" 
book  frem  any  Keepsake  Jeweler’s  store.  (Names  of  nearby  (ewelers  will  be 
included.) 


City - 

Pho  2-S9 


Stale.  _ 

333  Fob.  59  PHI 


Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
IdwcotioiNil  Dopt.  PHi-39 
Noonob,  Wiaeonsin 

Please  ssnd  free  (except  for  return  paetage)  him  "The  Story  ol  MenstruatioB.' 

I>ay  waateo' _ tallow  4  weeki),  2ik1  choice _ _ 

(allow  5  weeks),  3rd  choice _ (allow  6  weeks)  Send  free: 

_ ropica  of  “You're  .\  Young  l.ady  Now"  (for  girls  9  to  12) 

_ copica  of  "Very  Personally  Yours”  (for  girls  12  and  over) 

(  I  Physiology  Chart  (  )  Teaching  Oiide 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ 

(plettt  print) 


Street  or  R.D._ 


..State _  _  . 
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machine.  “Cut”  terminology  i.s  u.sed  instead  of  “gauge” 
on  some  tyi>es  of  knitting  machines. 

Cut  and  sew  The  manufacturing  step  which  converts 
knit  sweater  fabrics  into  finished  garments  by  first 
cutting  ac-cording  to  size  and  style  and  then  sewing 
the  separate  pieces  into  a  sweater  (see  Full-fashioned). 

D 

Denier  The  denier  miml)er  indicates  the  weight  (in 
grams)  of  90(K)  meters  of  the  fiber.  Thus  9(MK)  meters 
of  6  denier  Orion  filn'r  weighs  6  grams  and  is  ex¬ 
actly  twice  as  heaw  as  9(KK)  meters  of  3  denier  fiber." 
It  is  also  thicker  and  less  soft  to  touch. 

F 

Fashioning  The  process  of  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  width  of  a  knitted  fabric  by  controlling  the  tight¬ 
ness  of  the  stitches  or  by  adding  or  remo\  |ig  stitches 
at  the  selvage.  The  latter  method  is  mostjcommonly 
used  for  sweaters  and  is  called  full-fashfoning  (see 
Full-fashioned).  i 

Fashion  marks  Marks  characteristic  of  a  full-fash¬ 
ioned  garment.  They  result  when  selvage  loops  (loops 
at  the  edge  of  the  fabric)  are  transferred  from  needle 
to  needle  during  the  shaping  process  (see  Full-fash¬ 
ioned). 

Fiber  The  basic  material  from  which  all  textile 
fabrics  are  made.  Orion  acrslic  fil>er,  cotton,  rayon, 
fliLx.  hemp,  spun  glass,  though  vastly  different,  are  all 
textile  fil)ers. 

Filament  long,  unbroken  individual  length  of 
fiber.  Most  fabrics  made  from  filament  yams  are  a 
fine  knit,  have  a  permanent  shapt*  and,  depending 
upon  the  process  used  by  the  man  who  buys  the  yarn, 
also  have  a  number  of  textures. 

Flat  knitting  A  knitting  process  which  produces  flat 
fabrics— a  fabric  having  two  selvaged  (non-ravelling) 
edges  as  knit  ...  as  distinguished  from  the  tubular 
fabric  produced  on  a  circular  machine.  All  full-fash¬ 
ioned  knitting  machines  are  flat  machines  (see  Circu¬ 
lar  knitting). 

Full-fashioned  The  term  applied  to  sweaters  shaped 
during  the  knitting  operation.  Sweater  parts  are  actu¬ 
ally  knit  by  the  machine  itself  into  the  shape  desired, 
thus  largely  eliminating  the  cutting  operation  (see  Cut 
and  sew).  Full-fashioned  sweaters  are  distinguished  by 
several  factors:  the  basic  stitch  used  is  almost  always 
a  jersey  stitch;  the  gauge  generally  is  fine;  and  fashion 
marks  are  always  present  at  the  arm  seams.  These 
marks  are  also  generally  present  elsewhere  on  the 
sweater,  but  the  ones  at  the  arm  seams  are  the  most 
common  and  obvious  (see  Fashioning  and  Fashion 
marks). 

G 

Garnett  A  term  generally  used  to  describe  reclaimed 
fibers  as  distinguished  from  virgin  fibers.  “Cametted” 
yams  are  made  from  fibers  reclaimed  from  fabric  or 
other  processed  materials.  Quality  garments  are  gen¬ 
erally  made  from  virgin  fibers. 

Gauge  A  term  for  the  number  of  needles  in  Di  inches 
on  the  machine  bed  for  a  knitting  machine.  Gauge, 
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therefore,  determines  the  relative  fineness  of  the  knit. 
Crosgrain  ribbon  The  fabric  used  to  reinforce  the 
buttons  and  button  holes  on  a  cardigan  sweater. 


Hand  A  term  u.sed  to  describe  the  way  a  fabric  feels 
to  the  touch.  .\  hveed,  for  example,  may  l>e  said  to 
have  a  coarse,  rough  hand,  while  a  satin  would  have 
a  smooth,  soft  hand. 

High-bulk  A  term  u.sed  to  describe  yams  (especially 
Orion  acrylic  fiber)  which  are  blended  of  high-shrink- 
age  fibers  and  low-shrinkage  fibers  to  give  increased 
bulk  or  volume  to  weight  ratio. 


Interlock  stitch  A  common  type  of  knitting  stitch 
most  easily  identified  by  the  fact  that  the  front  and 
back  of  the  fabric  are  identical  in  appearance. 


Jacquard  .\  tyix*  of  knitting  wliich  jx'rmits  all-over 
or  sectional  designs  in  c-olor  and  texture  in  the  fabric 
of  a  sweater. 

Jersey  stitch  The  simplest  and  most  common  knitting 
stitch.  Becau.se  jerse>  stitches  intermesh  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  (as  in  one-row-knit;  one-row-purl)  the  front  and 
back  of  the  cloth  are  quite  different  in  appearance). 


Loft  The  springiness  or  resilience  of  a  fabric.  Nor¬ 
mally  thicker  or  larger  filx'rs  yield  a  fabric  with  bet¬ 
ter  loft. 


FREEI  S«t  of  12  Patterns  for  Kloonox  Tissuo  Box  Covor* 
f  Kimborly-Clork  Corporation 

I  MwMrtiMNii  0*pt.  PNi-M>S 
NmmIi,  Wlsc*«*iN 

Please  tend  me  the  let  ot  Kleenex  liuue  box  cover  patteriu.  Abo  include  order 
blank  to  that  1  may  request  extra  patterns  for  individual  girb. 

KLEENEX  is  s  tr^enark  ef  Kinberly-Oark  Corp. 
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NEW! 


School  or  Organisation. 


lH^  Window  Decorating 
Style  Book 

by  Kirsek 

COMPANY,  Sturgb,  Michigan 
I  am  anrioaing  9 _ for _ copiea  at  50c  aach. 


.Zone _ £tate _ 

m  Pob.  S9  PHf 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
Knox  Gelatine  Co«,  Box  PH-29 

iL  Johnstown,  N.Y. 

Phase  mail  me  a  copy  of  the  Contest  Ocscription-and-Rules  Bulletin  and  entry 
form,  as  described  on  Page  27. 


1  [  '  Name. 


MtK'k-fashioned  An  imitation  of  fnll-fashioning,  iden¬ 
tified  by  sewn-in  marks  at  the  arm  seams,  rather  than 
knitted-in  marks  (see  Fashioning,  F'ashion-marks,  Full- 
fashioned). 
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Novelty  In  the  broadest  sense,  a  description  of  any 
sweater  style  that  is  not  the  cla.ssic  cardigan  or  pull¬ 
over.  Such  st\ling  as  collars.  Invading,  trim,  etc.,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the. novelty  .sweater  (see  Classic). 


ANNUAL  LENOX  CHINA  TABLE  SETTING  CONTEST 

Prisos  Par  Toochor*  And  Stodonta  Vnlwod  At  Ovor  $5,0001 


SEND  COUPON  TODAY  To: 


Lenox  Table  Setting  Contest 

Lenox  China,  Inc.,  Trenton  f.  New  Jertey 


Piece  dyeing  A  method  of  dyeing  sweater  fabric 
after  it  is  knitted  where  a  solid  txdor  is  desired. 

Pilling  The  formation  of  small  clumps  of  fiber  on  the 
surface  of  the  sweater. 

Plied  yam  A  yarn  made  by  twisting  two  or  more 
singles  yarns  together.  Plying  helps  make  the  yam 
stronger  and  more  resilient,  and  reduces  the  tendency 
of  the  fabric  to  fuzz,  “pill,”  or  stretch  out  of  shai^e. 
Processed  filament  yams  A  term  designating  fila¬ 
ment  yams  which  have  been  treated  to  increase  their 
bulk  (see  Filament). 

Pullover  One  of  the  txvo  basic  or  classic  sweater 
styles.  It  is  so  named  l>ecause  it  must  be  pidled  on 
over  the  head.  .\lso  referred  to  as  “slipover.” 

(Continued  on  page  90) 
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R 

Rib  stitch  The  stitch  used  in  waist  bands,  cuffs,  and 
neckbands  of  most  sweaters.  It  has  greater  elasticity 
than  other  stitches. 


s 

Selvage  A  non-ravelling  etlge  of  a  fabric. 

Singles  Yam  A  group  of  filx*rs  twisted  together  to 
form  a  yam.  A  plied  yam  contains  two  or  more  singles 
yams  twisted  together  (see  Plied  Yam). 

Skein  A  loose  coil  of  yam. 

Skein  Dseing  A  methotl  of  dyeing  yarns  in  large 
coils  or  skeins. 

Sleazy  A  trade  term  to  describe  sweaters  of  ix)or 
quality,  i.e.,  sweaters  with  insufficient  yam,  poor 
cover,  too  light  in  weight,  little  bidk.  and  consider¬ 
able  tendency  to  pill. 

Spinning  The  pnx'ess  by  which  filx*r  (either  staple  or 
tow)  is  twistetl  into  yam. 

Spun  Yam  .\  yam  formed  by  twisting  filxrs  of  rela¬ 
tively  short  length  together  to  give  strength  and 
flexibility. 

Staple  The  name  for  short  lengths  of  raw  filxr  used 
in  making  spun  yams  (see  Tow). 

Stitch  This  term  has  three  meanings  in  the  sweater 
trade.  1.  It  can  mean  "lotip”  which  is  the  result  of  a 
single  action  of  an  individual  needle  of  a  knitting 
machine.  A  sweater,  therefore,  is  made  up  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  loops  or  stitches.  2.  It  can  mean  a  particular 
arrangement  of  loops  such  as  the  “jersey  stitch,”  the 
“interlock  stitch,”  the  “rib  stitch,”  all  differing  because 
they  are  arrangetl  differently  .  .  .  look  differently, 
•3.  It  can  mean  a  “sewn”  stitch,  the  result  of  a  neetlle 
and  thread. 

Stock  .\nother  way  of  saying  “staple,”  especially 
when  referring  to  stock  dyeing. 

Stock  Dyeing  A  method  of  dyeing  in  which  staple, 
is  dyed  before  beitig  spun  into  yam.  This  metho<l 
makes  possible  both  solid  colors  and  color  mixtures. 

T 

• 

Tow  The  name  for  a  long  rope-like  bundle  of  raw 
fiber  which  has  not  yet  been  cut  or  broken  into  staple 
(see  Staple). 

Tow-dyeing  A  method  of  dyeing  in  which  the  tow 
is  dyed  before  it  is  stretched  and  broken  for  spinning. 
This  is  one  method  of  dyeing  high-bulk  yarns. 
Turbo-stapler  A  machine  used  to  stretch  and  break 
tow  into  short  lengths  (staple)  from  which  a  yam  can 
be  spun. 

V 

Virgin  fiber  \ew  or  raw  filxr  which  has  never  been 
used  for  any  purpose  (see  Garnett). 

w 

Wales  The  rows  of  loops  or  stitches  mnning  length¬ 
wise  in  a  sweater  (see  Courses). 

Reprinted  from  “Let’s  Talk  Sweaters”  published  by 
E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
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Annual  Food  Forum 

(Continued  from  pa^e  70) 

We  have  a  wild  blueberry  muffin  packaf^e  which 
contains  a  3*^  ounce  can  of  blueberries  and  makes 
twelve  muffins.  We  have  Betty  Crocker  buttennilk 
piincake  mix  in  two  sizes,  14  and  28  ounces.  We  have 
three  new  cereals.  Hi-Pro,  Protein  Plus,  and  Coc-oa 
Puffs. 

Hilda  Wilten,  Seabrook  Farms  Company:  The  bisRcst 
iiew's  is  Seabrook  Farms  frozen  prepared  vegetables, 
such  as  asparagus  in  hollandaise  sauce,  chopped 
broccarli  an  gratin,  bab\  lima  beans  in  cheese  sauct», 
creole  succotash,  creamed  spinach,  creamed  potato«'s 
and  peas,  and  Delmonico  potatoes. 

These  products  are  packed  in  a  pouch  of  boilable 
clear  film,  heat  sealetl  and  quick  frozen. 

Because  \egetables  are  c-ompletely  prectmketl.  it  is 
onl>  necessarN  to  reheat  them.  To  do  so,  the  uno|iened 
pouch  is  placed  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  heated  for 
only  14  minutes,  and  then  removed  from  the  water 
and  top  snipped  off. 

Marye  Dahnke,  Kraft  Fcxxls:  One  new  prmluct  is 
Cracker  Barrel  Brand  natural  cheddar  cheese.  It  is 
a  ten-ounce  stick  wrapjx^d  in  foil  and  can  be  described 
iis  cracker  size.  It  comes  in  mellow,  sharp,  and  very 
sharp  flavors. 

We  rejxrrted  on  Kraft  Spaghetti  Dinner  first  year. 
It  now  is  in  national  distribution.  It  has  spaghetti, 
spaghetti  sauce  and  parmesiui  cheese. 

The  big  news  alxnit  this  is  instead  of  two  separati- 
packages  in  the  carton  of  spiighetti,  the  sauce  mix 
and  the  parmesan  cheese  are  now  in  a  duo-pack  bag. 

Oil  and  N’inegar  dressing,  now  in  national  distribu¬ 
tion,  is  a  basic  French  dressing,  clear,  gently  seasoned, 
and  contains  no  garlic.  It  is  sold  in  8-ounc-e  Irottles. 

We  have  a  low  calorie  dressing  al.so  in  national 
’  distribution,  .sold  in  8-ounce  bottle;s  and  has  only  3.5 
calories  per  teasjxHrn. 

In  limited  distribution  we  have  both  litpiid  barln*- 
cue  sauce  and  dry  barbecue  sauce  mix.  .\I.so  being 
test  marketed  in  about  30  different  cities  are  our 
new  ready-to-ser\  e  dips— bleu  cheese,  onion  soup, 
and  dill  pickle.  Thev  are  packaged  in  attr.ictive 
crinkle  foil.  The  ready  dips  have  a  neufchatel  base 
and  are  the  right  consistency  for  dipping.  The  dips  are 
sersed  as  is  in  their  own  attractive  containers. 

Lois  Ross,  The  Quaker  Oats  C'ompauy;  There  is  an 
addition  to  the  .\uut  Jemima  easy  mix  line.  This  is  a 
mix  for  oatmeal  bread  packaged  in  the  polyethslene 
mixing  bag.  It  comes  with  an  aluminum  foil  pan  that 
needs  no,  greasing.  The  pan  is  loaf-shaix-d.  and  the 
ends  ojxMt  for  easy  serxiug.  This  bread  has  a  subtfi- 
flavor  of  spice  and  orange.  It  can  1h^  eaten  plain,  .nul 
lends  itself  ver\'  well  to  variety.  With  the  simple 
addition  of  dates,  nuts,  raisins,  figs  or  bananas,  you 
can  easily  ha\e  >our  favorite  quick  bread. 

•Another  new  product  is  Chuck  Wagon  Charcoal 
Bririuets.  These  pieces  of  charcoal  are  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  resemble  little  wheels.  They  catch  fire 
readily  and  burn  with  an  even  intense  heat. 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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.  90tli  AMiversary  Recipt  Book  •  Special  Group  Offer 

Mhmry  N«l*  RtartiN,  Director  •!  Horn*  IceiiMiics 
LiMy,  M<N*ill  A  Ubby,  Clikago  4,  llliMi* 

FIX-EA,SY  FAVORITES  •  FREE  WITH  2  LABELS  FOR  EACH  COPY 
ORDERED  (This  coupsa  will  appear  only  once  each  semesttr) 

I  have  eBclosed  -  labels  (2  PER  (X>PY  ORDERED)  (roM  any  canned  nr 

(reten  Libby  product. 


In  return  please  send 


48-parc  recipe  book  for  my  class. 
Nan>e-_ _ 


copies  of  FIX-EASY  FAVORITES.  LMiy’s  new 


204  fnb.  S9  PHt 


J.  B.  Lippincott  Compony 
333  Wbsf  Ukn  StrMt.  Clii<a«o  4,  III. 

Please  send  the  current  catalog  of  Lippincott  Home  Economics  Textbooks. 


f p/esse  print) 


-State _ 

r09  Fnb.  S9 


SwmI  t*i 

Educational  Dopartmont, 

McCalls  Pottorns 

Omytmw  1,  Obi* 

Please  send  asc  the  following  teachinr  aids  in  the  nnantitits  indicated  below: 
<>iaatily 

.  Figure  Type  CThart  for  Bulletin  Use  .  .  (limit  1  to  a  teacher) 

— Body  Measurement  Leaflet  (limit  40  to  a  teacher) 

“Rirth  of  a  Pattern"  .  .  .  (limit  S  to  a  teacher) 

_____  Suh-laen  Fashion  Wardrobe 


(pirmtn  frimt) 


School  or  oars 
School  or  CXBcc  Addr 


_ Mite _ 

ai3  Mb.  S9 


Swnd  twi 

Sawing  Filmstrip  Sarvica 

114  Imst  31at  Strwwt,  N«w  York  10,  N«w  Ywrfc 

Please  tend  me  the  new  McCall's  Easy  Sewing  Filmstrips  in  (nil  color,  f  1 5.00  for 
the  complete  set  of  6  plus  2  free  bonus  strips  This  order  also  entitles  me  to  J  addi¬ 
tional  free  bonus  strips  to  be  sent  to  me  when  thev  are  released. 

Each  filmstrip  b  accompanied  by  a  teacher's  manual 


(fl*»n  frimt) 


School  or  Organization 


City _ ^one - 

PUm$t  mmkt  ckrek  fmymhU  to:  Smiirng  FUmutrtf  Srrvic* 
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Consumer  Service  Division 
National  Conners  Association 

1133-20th  Strnnt,  N.W.  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Please  send  free  materials  about  canned  foods  for. 


(plttse  print) 
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Co-ed 

is  the  first  and  only 
magazine  expressly 
designed  for  the 
home  economics  students 
in  your  classes. 

Each  issue  is  written 
to  appeal 

to  teen-age  interests  . . . 
each  specifically  prepared 
to  enrich  and  up-date 
the  homemaking  program 
in  junior  and  senior  high. 

Do  the  girls  in  your  class 
receive  each  issue? 

More  than  300,000  teen-age 
home  economics  students 
now  subscribe! 


Just  fill  out  coupons 
and  mail  them  today  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Edalene  Stohr,  American  Can  Company:  You  may 
ha\e  seen  already  and  you  will  see  more  of  the 
vacuum-packed  coffee  can  with  instructions  for  brew¬ 
ing  coffee  on  the  lid.  It  has  the  pro|x)rtions  recom- 
mciuk'd  by  the  Brewing  Institute,  two  level  table- 
s|XK)ns  jx'r  three-rpiarter  cup  of  water. 

There  is  a  9}i-ounce  can  of  tuna  fish.  It  gives 
additional  amount  needed  for  six*cial  tyix's  of  recijx's. 
The  can  is  slightly  taller  and  smaller  in  diameter, 
which  will  l>e  ideal  for  storing. 

You  will  see  many  sardines  packed  in  aluminum 
cans,  but  you  are  not  going  to  see  aluminum  cans 
very  soon.  They  are  still  too  expensive  for  the  average 
product. 

If  you  will  notice  some  of  the  larger  size  cans,  with 
ridges  running  around  the  can,  they  are  not  just  for 
beauty.  We  call  it  beading.  We  found  that  it  is  for 
strength. 

One  of  the  newest  can  sizes  is  the  32-ounce  size 
for  vegetables  and  fruit  juices  and  drinks.  That  is 
one  quart.  It  is  handy  to  handle.  Women  like  it  and 
it  is  being  used  in  many  cases  instead  of  the  large 
46-ounce  size. 

There  vsill  be  more  food  items  in  pressure  cans, 
dessert  toppings,  ice  cream  toppings,  meat  tenderizers, 
French  dressings.  Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  items 
that  will  follow  the  cosmetic  items. 

Josephene  Simpson,  Fitzgerald  .\dvertising  .\gency  for 
\\  esson  Oil:  .\  recent  survey  showetl  that  96  per  cent 
of  American  families  ser\e  fried  foods  five  or  six 
times  a  week.  This  did  not  include  dishes  such  as 
.spaghetti  sauce.  This  means  that  the  skillet  is  lused 
once  a  day.  Frying  is  the  fastest  and  most  efficient 
way  to  cook  tempting  fotxl  the  family  will  eat. 

Realizing  this,  the  Wesson  Oil  people  have  just 
come  out  with  a  skillet  cook  book,  a  complete  guide 
to  skillet  cookery. 

Sinc'e  foods  fried  properly  are  more  delectable  and 
digestible,  the  booklet  shows  the  right  methotls  of 
pan,  shallow  and  deep  frying.  It  points  up  the  prac¬ 
tical,  quick,  and  glamorous  uses  of  each  method 
illustrated  with  pretty  skillets. 

The  recijx^s  vary  from  golden  brown  appetizers, 
the  gounnet  budget  dishes,  to  glamorous  foreign  ones. 
Some  can  be  cooked  at  the  table.  Also  there  are  30 
skillet  dessert  ideas. 

Frying  is  quick— the  vegetable  oil  coats  the  hxxi 
lightly  and  transfers  the  heat  to  it,  seals  in  juices 
and  helps  to  blend  and  wake  up  sleepy  flavors.  Some 
are  aromatic  and  oil  soluble  rather  than  water  soluble. 
There  is  no  waiting  for  melting.  The  vegetable  oil 
heats  instantly  and  the  food  cooks  to  give  the  golden 
brown  crusts  everyone  loves.  There  is  one  big  trick 
in  frying— just  keep  the  heat  constant  and  there  will 
be  no  soaking,  no  heaviness.  It  is  fluctuating  heat 
that  causes  poor  protlucts. 

Agnes  Garvey,  General  Electric  Company:  The  1959 
line  of  ranges,  we  think,  shows  more  than  ever  the 
influence  of  homemakers’  demands.  The  new  and 
simple  automatic  timer,  designed  by  home  economists, 
which  has  four  separate  dials;  one  for  the  clock,  one 
for  the  minute  timer,  one  each  for  the  on  and  off 
time  for  the  automatic  clock. 
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There  is  an  antoinutic  surface  unit,  newly  designed 
uith  temix-rature  settings.  Directions  for  u.se  are  up 
front,  adjacent  to  the  control  dial. 

The  rotisserie  and  .see-thru  d(X>r  is  available  in  the 
free-standing  line  as  well  as  the  built-in  line.  There 
is  a  completely  remosable  oven  door  in  every  1959 
GE  oven.  The  big  news  in  the  built-in  line  is  (1)  a 
tlouble  oven  with  two  full  size  ovens  designed  to 
fit  into  fort\-five  inches,  (2)  a  tiew  ventilating  IumhI, 
(.3)  a  brand  new  built-in  called  the  Spac-emaker. 

The  newest  thing  in  refrigerators  for  the  GE  line 
is  swing  out  shelves  which  bring  out  foo<l  to  the 
front.  .Shelves  are  completely  removable. 

Lydia  Cooley,  Procter  &  Gamble  Company:  Procter 
&  (Gamble  has  introduc-ed  a  new  line  of  Duncan  Hines 
cake  mixes.  These  mixes  come  in  six  flavors:  yellow, 
white,  desil’s  fmxl.  burnt  sugar,  spic'e,  fudge  marble; 
cluK-olate  mint  and  cherrx  supreme  are  in  limited 
di.stribntion. 

We  also  have  limited  di.stribntion  on  Whirl,  li<juid 
shortening.  It  is  easy  to  measure  and  easy  to  ns«' 
and  can  be  used  as  a  shortening  in  recijx's. 

]o.\nn  Shurpit,  l.ibby,  McNeill  6t  Libby:  One  of  the 
most  glamorous  new  pnxlucts  to  join  the  Libby,  .Mc¬ 
Neill  6c  Libb\  line  is  dtn'p  minted  pineapple,  still 
golden  in  color,  deliciously  fl.ivored  with  fresh  mint. 
Lalx'led  in  green  foil,  a  nnmlx'r  two  can  will  ser\e 
four. 

New  fruit  Ixnerage  c-ombinations  are  |x*ach-gra|x'- 
fruit  and  pineapple-orange  drinks.  The  consumer  can 
enjo\  onr  one-<jnart  slim  jnicf  cans  which  are  Ix'ing 
used  for  five  of  our  most  jx)pular  juice  items  this  year. 

We  have  six  new  frozen  fcxHls:  ripple-cut  French 
fried  potat(x*s,  Italian  green  Ixmus,  pineapple-orange 
drink,  plus  three  oven-ready  sjx'cialties— tuna  pie, 
macaroni  and  cheese,  and  tuna  and  noodles. 

There  is  a  full  line  of  institutional  fruits  and  vege- 
t.diles  and  a  gcMxl  \ariet\  of  35-ounce  institutional 
frozen  fruit  jiies  in  western  markets. 

Onr  canned  meats  are  Ix'ing  packed  ‘’family  stsle” 
in  addition  to  regular.  We  base  beef  stew,  chili, 
spaghetti,  corned  beef  hash,  tripe  and  Spanish  rice, 
which  are  available  in  I's-ponnd  family  size  cans. 

Fruits  for  babies  include  bananas,  apricot  dessert, 
fruit  dessert  and  date  dessert.  .\lso  mashed  pot.itcx's 
.md  scpiash  have  been  added  to  bain  food  segetabh's. 

junior  foods  ha\e  been  expanded  with  fruit  dessert; 
pineapple-rice  dessert;  cereal,  bac-on  and  egg  \olks; 
macaroni,  tomato,  beef  and  bacon;  split  jx*as  and 
bacon  with  \egetables;  chicken  and  iKMxlles  with 
\<'getables;  beef  and  noorlles  w  ith  \egetables. 
Katherine  Smith.  National  Canners  .\ssoci;ition:  There 
is  news  on  the  current  canned  f<xxl  suppK.  There 
are  two  esix'ci;illy  large  packs  this  year.  One  is 
canned  jx’as. 

The  other  large  pack  of  \egetables  is  tomatcH's  and 
tomato  iircxlucts,  such  as  catsup,  chili  sauce,  tomato 
paste  and  tomato  sauce. 

Slightly  above  normal  in  supply  are  asparagus, 
green  and  wax  beans,  Ireets,  carrots  and  sauerkraut. 
The  others  are  about  average. 

Fruits:  three  large  packs  are  apples,  fruit  cocktail 
(Coni hated  on  page  94) 


O-Cedar 

Oiv.  of  Amoricaii>Mariotta  Co. 
2246  W.  49tii  St. 

Chicago  9,  III. 


Q  PleaK  send  ine_ 


teachers*  price  of  $1.00  each. 


of  the  O-Cedar  Sweep-Queen  Broom  at  the  special 


Name 


1  plente  print) 

School— _ 

Address 

City 

Zone 

State 
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Pellon  Corporation 

Impiro  Stoto  BoiMing,  Now  Yorh  1,  Now  York 

Without  cMt  kindly  mt  the  followiaK  teachers*  aids: 


.  Copies  of  Four  Page  Folder. 


§: 

□  . 
□ 


How  To  Uae  Lines  To  Flatter  Your 
Face  and  Fieure 

How  To  Make  a  Petticoat  of  Pciloa. 
How  To  Line  Skirts  With  Pellon. 

How  To  Interface  Necklinca,  Collars, 
and  CuCs  With  Pellon. 

How  To  Make  Pretiy-aa-a-picturc  Bed¬ 
room  Fumtshinirs. 

.  Copies  of  the  new  "Sewinf  tiuidc  Wheel”  fSuaaested  for  advanot 
students  only).  Oiiantitica  limited 


.Copies  of  Project  Leaflet  #1. 
.  Copica  of  Prejcct  Leaflet  #2 
.  Copies  of  Project  l.callet  #J 

.  Copies  of  Project  I.caflet  #4 


Tescher’s  Name _ 

School  or  <XaaBiiation_ 
School  or  Office  Addrcm_ 
Cite 


.Zone. 
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Director  of  Education 
Per50nal  Product5  Corporation 

Box  5952*2,  fWilltown,  Now  Jorsoy 

Please  send  me  the  following  fre;  material  on  menstrual  hygiene  from  the  makers 
of  Mndess  (R)  Sanitary  Napkins  and  Belts  and  Tecn-.\ge  by  .Modcss: 

- copies  booklet.  "Crowing  L'p  and  I. iking  It"  for  students 

.  ...  one  ctmy  teacher’s  "Kducation  Portfolio  on  Menstrual  Hygiene” 

_ one  Jsmm  color  filmstrip  "Confidence  Because  .  You  I'nderstaod 

.Menstruation”  for  girls  14  and  old^  with  accompanying  Teacher's 
Guide  by  Mct^raw-Hill 

_ with  sound _ without  sound  Record: _ Ih" _ 12" _ I’niv.  12" 

Circle  speed  desired:  3.1-I/3,  45.  78.  (Yours  to  keep) 


Name 

frimff 

S^hdWkl  I'miro# 

Srhcbol  _ 

Pity  /mi* 

State 

(  ofer  good  only  in  L’.S..4.  and  Cnnndn) 
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Director  of  Education 

Personal  Products  Corporation 

Box  5952-2,  Milltewn,  Now  Jorsoy 

Please  send  me  award-winning  movie,  "Molly  Grows 

Up.”  (on  free  loan) 

allow  6  weeks  for  delivery. 
Date  wanted. 

Name _ 


-Alternate  date. 


(pte*se  print) 


School _ 

School  Addresa. 
Gty _ 


.Course. 


JSone. _ _ _ State. 


(ofer  good  only  in  U.S.A.  tnd  Csmndni 
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Practical  Home  Economics 
Edition  of  Co-ed 

33  Wost  43n4  5t.,  Now  York  36,  N.Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  Prncticsl  Home  F.ionomtcr  Edition  of  Co-ed, 
for  the  term  checked  below.  My  Prncticnl  subscription  entitles  me  to  a  free 
bound-in  copy  of  each  monthly  issue  of  Co-ed. 

Q  One  Year  ($3.00).  Q  Two  Years  ($3.00).  O  Payment  Enclosed. 
Q  Send  Bill  Later.  g 

N ame - -  ■  ■■  - — .  —  ■  .  .  _ 


(pieese  prmt) 


School - 

Street - - 

City - 


_ Zone _ 


State _  _ 
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CHOOSE  YOUR 
TEACHING  AIDS 

from  this  special 
business-sponsored 
teaching  aids 
section 

on  Audio-visual 
materials . . . 

CUT  OUT 
AND  MAIL 
YOUR  COUPONS 
TODAY 
TO; 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42iid  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


and  pineapple.  Count  on  the  others  to  be  about 
normal,  although  the  supply  of  a  few  is  somewhat 
lower  this  year. 

Juices:  the  fruit  juices  are  normal  in  supply,  but 
tomato  juice  is  up.  This  means  also  that  vegetable 
juice  cocktail,  which  is  largely  tomatoes,  is  up. 

Others;  Sardines  and  tuna  are  lM)th  plentiful.  The 
catch  of  sardines  is  good  and  the  quality  is  up.  Other 
canned  fish  and  seafood,  meats,  poultry,  soups,  and 
combination  foods  are  about  nonnal. 

Verna  McCallum,  Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inc.:  We  have 
two  new  Stokely  fruit  drinks  in  one  quart  containers. 
These  are  non-carbonated  natural  fruit  drinks.  One 
is  called  “Ping,”  a  combination  of  pineapple  and 
grapefruit  juices.  The  other  is  called  “Pi-Li,”  a  blend-  ■ 
ing  of  natural  juices  of  pineapple  and  lime.  The  cans 
are  tall  cylinders,  easy  to  grasp,  to  lift,  to  pour  from. 

It  is  indicated  that  this  type  of  container  for  fruit 
juices  is  quickly  replacing  the  popularity  of  the  old 
46-ounce  size  cans. 

\  new  \’an  Camp  item  is  a  zesty  spicy  catsup  called 
Fiesta  Catsup.  It  is  bottler!  in  square-base  bottles. 
SniA’eys  indicate  it  will  l>e  quite  popular  for  barbe¬ 
cues,  etc.,  where  a  more  highly  seasoned  product  is 
desired. 

Ruth  Power,  Cr>ovac  Company:  The  big  news  of 
turkey  time  is  the  availability  of  the  new  quarter 
turkey  roasts.  Many  families  complain  of  leftovers, 
and  in  one  year,  19.56,  one-third  of  all  homemakers, 
just  didn’t  bu>'  turkey.  The  reason  most  of  them  gave 
was  too  much  meat. 

These  quarter  turke>-  roasts  average  five  pounds 
each— small  enough  to  fit  easily  into  the  freezer  space 
of  the  home  refrigerator.  It  is  attractively  packaged, 
and  instnictions  are  printed  on  the  package.  The  wing 
quarters  contain  almost  all  white  meat  and  the  drum-- 
.stick  quarters  are  about  half  white  and  half  dark  meat. 
Lila  Jones,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company:  Big  news  is  con¬ 
centrated  tomato  juice.  From  a  fiJi-ounce  can  of 
concentrate,  you  can  make  enough  ripe-red  fnll- 
Havored  juic'e  for  the  entire  f;»mily  to  enjoy.  Just  add 
three  cans  of  water  to  one  can  of  concentrate.  Shake, 
chill  and  ser\e.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  It  is  not  a 
frozen  juice;  in  fact,  it  requires  no  refrigeration  until 
reconstituted.  Used  as  it  comes  from  the  can,  the  con¬ 
centrated  tomato  juice  makes  an  ideal  substitute  for 
tomato  paste.  Combined  with  equal  parts  of  water,  it 
meets  government  standards  for  tomato  sauce  and  cer¬ 
tainly  meets  your  flavor  standards,  too. 

There  is  a  new  look  and  flavor  in  both  ketchup  and 
mustard.  There  is  a  new  12-onnce  hot  ketchup,  which 
is  tomato  ketchup  with  additional  spicing  and  zing. 
Mustards  are  in  modern,  clean-lined  jars,  both  yellow 
and  brown  mustards  now  lalx'led  mild  and  brown. 
Both  boast  stepped-up  flavor  due  to  new  processing. 
Rachael  Reed,  The  Borden  Company;  Among  oiir  new 
items  are  two  instant  products  and  a  special  diet 
ice  cream.  Instant  Super  Starlac  is  a  non-fat  milk- 
powder  that  Ix'gins  to  dissolve  as  s(X>n  as  it  touches 
water.  As  an  added  bonus,  it  retains  the  delicate  flavor 
of  skim  milk. 

Borden’s  special  formula  ice  cream  is  a  dialx'tic  • 
ty|x*  of  ice  cream.  That  is,  it  c-ontains  about  the  same 
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raloric  loiitent  as  lepilar  ict*  cream,  but  the  remilai 
suiiiar  has  been  replaced  b\  a  combination  of  calcium 
tyclamate  and  D-sorbitol. 

rlns  latter  nutrient  is  lonntl  natnralK  in  fruits  and 
Irerries.  The  texture  and  ImxK  of  this  s|M-cial  formula 
iee  cream  are  \eiy  similar  to  those  of  rei»nlar  ice 
rreain.  I'his  sjK-cial  ii-e  cream  is  beinn  olferetl  at 
the  presi'iit  time  in  t\\t>  ffasors,  vanilla  anil  collee. 
it  is  paikajiiil  in  deep  blni*  .mil  white  pl.istic-io.iled 
cvliniliMS  in  pint  si/e,  .mil  the  ri-t.iil  priit*  will  be  o(l 
to  o')  ii'iits  a  pint. 

Onr  instant  whipped  (lot.itoes  is  the  first  inst.nit 
in.isheil  potato  in  Hake  form  to  be  introdni-id  .if  the 
letail  level. 

Kaiph  Kramer,  l,.iwrvs  l•'oods;  W'l-  .ire  ple.i.seil  to 
.miionnce  three  ni‘w  products  .ire  bi'in)»  .iiiiU‘d  to 
onr  liiu'.  Thev  .ire  Dip  Mixes  in  thi‘  fl.ivors  of  onion, 
bleu  chee.se,  .mil  narlic  olive.  Thev  .ire  desinned  to 
"^o  toi;ether”  vv  ith  sonr  cream,  cream  cheese  and 
lott.iije  cheesi’.  Thev  laii  be  m.idi'  easilv  .mil  ipiiiklv 
tor  impromptu  entert.iiniii'^. 

Kieanor  Parrish  for  K.  I  DuPont  ('omp.mv:  lli^h 
1)11. ihtv  protein  v.iint'.  i oinp.ir.ible  to  th.it  of  meat, 
milk,  or  eut's.  i.m  now  be  built  into  bread  .mil  othei 
i  eri'.il  fiMids. 

This  can  be  done  throni'h  thi'  fortiKi'ation  of  i-ere.il 
toiKis— |)arficnlarlv  those  b.iseil  on  vvhe.it— with  essen- 
ti.il  .imino  .iciils  sni  h  .is  Ivsine.  Ifi'cent  .iilv.mces  in 
ihi‘mii-.il  teilmoloiiv  now  ^ivi*  promise  of  m.ikinii 
.iinino  .iciils  .iv.iil.ible  in  ((ii.mtitv  at  reason.ible  prices. 

The  nutritional  v.ilne  of  .i  protein  is  determined  bv 
Its  iDiiteiit  of  essenti.il  .imino  .iiiils.  .\nim.il  proteins 
snih  .IS  miat,  milk.  ..mil  e^^s  .iri'  Ini'll  in  essenti.il 
.imino  .iciils  .mil  .ire  therefore  Ini'll  (pialitv  protein 
sources,  capable  of  maintaining  optimum  I'rovvth, 
hi'.ilth  and  ri’sistanix*  to  dise.ise.  Fhe  lower  protein 
v.ihie  of  i-ereal  I'rains.  on  the  other  hanil.  is  line 
primarilv  to  a  short.ii'e  of  ont‘  or  mori'  essi-nti.il  .imino 
.icids.  In  the  c.ise  of  vvhe.it,  the  defiiient  essential 
is  Ivsinis 

\nmerons  snrvevs  on  the  .\miMii.ni  ilii’t  h.ive 
shown  that  when  int.ike  of  .innn.il  protein  fiHiils  f.ills 
lielovv  m'lier.illv  recommended  levels,  the  jM-rifiitaue 
of  protein  ilerived  from  cereal  foods  tv  picallv  bi'comes 
l.ir^er.  N'ormallv .  cineal  protein  accounts  lor  .ibont 
oni-  filth  of  total  protein  in  tin*  aver.i^i'  diet,  but  in 
|)oorer  iliets  it  mav  .icionnf  for  fO  jmm  cent  or  more 

A  snpplinu'iit.nv  means  of  imivrovin^  the  protein 
v.ilne  is  now  bi‘iomini»  fe.isible.  This  is  to  .idil  snih 
.imino  acids  as  are  needed  to  bal.mce  the  ileHeieiieies 
of  cereal  protein.  ...  In  the  I'nited  St.ites,  of  conrse. 
the  dominant  eere.il  in  hnmaii  diets  is  wheat.  Hel.itive 
to  till'  other  essiMiti.il  .imino  acids,  vvhi'.it  protein  ion 
tains  onlv  halt  as  much  Ivsine  .is  it  should  tor  hiuh 
protein  effieiencv . 

Stnilies  show  that  the  adilition  of  Ivsine  .done  to 
wheat  gluten,  the  protein  of  wheat  Hour,  r.iises  its 
protein  efficiency  into  the  Ini'll  ipialitv  protein  iMiine 
of  meat,  milk,  and  eji^s  tor  Imth  infants  anil  adults. 
.\ddition  of  sufficient  lysine  to  brinji  about  a  hi^h 
protein  tvjx*  balance  in  wheat  toixl  vvonlil  therefore 
lx-  a  move  to  improve  the  amino  acid  b.il.mee  anil 
protein  effieiencv  of  the  diet  as  a  vv  hole. 
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to  order 
your 

TEACHING  AIDS 

Just  fill  out  ^ 

the  coupons  offering 
the  material 
you  would  like 
and  mail  today  to: 


As  WE  WATCHED  a  four-year-old  precariously 
but  delightedly  help  to  pass  around  the  dessert, 
a  guest  at  the  large  informal  supiJer  complained,  “Yes, 
they  want  to  help  at  this  age  but  by  the  time  they  are 
eleven  or  twelve  it  is  a  different  story.  My  daughter 
isn’t  at  all  interested  in  helping  me  with  the  plain 
CHMiking  or  washing  the  dishes  when  I  need  help.  All 
she  vrants  to  do  is  make  cookies  or  cake.” 

My  thoughts  went  back  to  my  first  cooker\'  efforts, 
crunchy  little  cookies  called  cwonut  crisps.  From  the 
age  of  eight  I  kept  the  cookie  jar  filled  with  coconut 
crisps  and  the  products  of  other  recipes  which  were 
added  to  my  growing  repertoire.  There  was  plenty  of 
“plain  cooking”  to  be  done  on  the  farm,  and  I  helped  • 
w'ith  that,  but  the  delights  and  excitement  came  from 
making  simple  (but  delicious)  dishes  on  my  own.  To 
my  family  and  our  frequent  visitors  the  cookies  Ix*- 
came  my  specialt>'  and  one  of  w  hich  I  was  ver>’  proud. 

There  were  other  specialties  of  our  house  which 
remain  in  my  memory.  The  big  loaves  of  bread  my 
mother  took  from  the  oven  were  the  best  I  have  ever 
eaten.  There  were  the  doughnuts  from  grandmother’s 
kitchen,  extra  g(X)d  because  they  were  figure  eight  in 
shajx’.  The  birthday  cakes  of  a  special  recipe  were 
made  by  her  too.  Quite  apart  from  their  close  tie  with 
childhood,  love,  and  security,  these  gootl  thitigs  to  eat 
deserxe  remembrance  on  their  own  merit. 

The  background  of  the  individual  or  the  family 
w  ill  influence  the  development  of  favorite  recipes.  We 
Jeffersons,  living  in  southern  Califoniia,  are  much  too 
far  away  from  our  original  homes  to  enjoy  the  piiqile 
saskatoon  berries  of  the  northern  prairies  or  the  fried 
apples  of  Virginia.  But  the  specialties  of  our  house 
do  include  the  coconut  crisps  of  my  childhood  and 
southern  spoonbread  which  brings  back  memories  to 
my  husband.  To  them  we  have  added  recijjes  from  our 
own  loc'aliU— a  tart,  flavorful  guava  jelly  made  frOm 
the  fruit  of  shrubs  in  our  own  yard,  and  Rangpur  lime 
chiffon  pie,  a  truly  special  dessert,  made  from  the 
golden  fruit  of  the  little  Rangpur  lime  tree  in  the 
garden. 

Home  economics  teachers  could  well  include  in 
their  teaching  the  food  pages  of  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  which  feature  favorite  family  recipes.  The  in¬ 
experienced  student  may  be  rather  dismayed  by  the 
intricacies  of  the  culinarx'  art,  but  she  can  gain  con¬ 
fidence  from  mastering  a  special  dish  of  her  own.  If  the 
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girl  who  is  primarily  interested  in  fancy  or  exotic  cook¬ 
ing  is  encouraged  to  develop  specialties  of  this  type 
her  interest  is  likely  to  be  broadened  to  all  phases 
of  ftHxl  preparation.  And  among  the  group  already 
familiar  with  f(Mxl  preparation  principles,  interest  may 
be  maintained  or  reawakened  by  this  different  ap¬ 
proach. 

Of  wrurse,  the  classnxrm  cannot  lx*  the  place  where 
the  specialtx  skill  is  mastered  through  long  practice. 
But  the  home  economics  teacher  is  always  searching 
for  a  means  to  stimulate  students  to  become  proficient 
in  technirpies  in  their  own  home  situations.  The  de- 
\elopment  of  favorite  rec'ipes  or  individual  sjx'cial- 
ties  can  Ix’  an  additional  motivating  force.  When  the 
stiulent  develops  specialties  of  her  own  she  will  gain 
a  sense  of  atx'omplishment  and  pleasure,  one  of  the 
\alues  we  hojx*  is  realized  from  hxxl  preparation.  .At 
the  same  time  she  will  have  taken  another  step  toward 
Ix'coming  truly  proficient  in  all  phases  of  forxl  prepa¬ 
ration. 

Some  guidance  as  to  the  ts  jx'  of  favorite  reciiH*  to 
select  may  lx*  necessary.  For  the  early  teen-ager,  a 
simple  c'ookie  (the  famous  coconut  crisps  were  prac- 
ticalb’  tailure-pr(K)f)  or  an  individual  variation  of  a 
j)repared  mix  might  prove  to  be  her  recipe.  The  older 
girl  enjoys  prestige  with  the  crowd  if  she  can  turn  out 
a  six*cial  dish.  It  might  lx*  a  different  and  individu¬ 
alized  hamburger  or  something  much  more  elaborate. 
The  working  girl  or  the  young  married  hostess  may 
lx-  eager  to  develop  a  reputation  for  a  few  favorite 
recipes.  These  could  lx‘  family  recipes  like  that  spt'cial 
ch(x-olate  cake  that  grandmother  made  so  well,  or 
reci|X‘s  with  an  authentic  Old  World  flavor  handed 
ilown  from  past  generations. 

.  Begional  dishes  are  sometimes  transplanted  with 
the  family  and  new  dishes  peculiar  to  the  hwalc  can 
lx*  adopted  as  the  family’s  own.  .All  of  us.  including 
the  man  of  the  house  who  presides  over  the  broiled 
steaks  at  the  barbecue,  like  to  follow  the  fundamental 
urge  to  share  our  culinar\  successes  with  our  admir¬ 
ing  friends. 

For  the  student  a  menu  can  lx*come  more  than  a 
suitable  and  correctly  prepared  combination  of  meat 
and  vegetables,  salad,  dessert,  and  beverages.  It  can, 
in  addition,  contain  something  of  the  traditions  of 
the  family,  something  of  the  flavor  and  prrxiuce  of 
the  region,  and  bring  a  measure  of  pride  in  ix*rsonal 
accomplishment  in  preparing  one’s  own  specialties  of 
the  hou.se. 
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Please  send  the  free  material  checked:  Tampaa  manual  for  teachers,  ''From 
Fiction  to  Fact.”  Booklet  for  students,  "It’s  Natural — It’s  Normal,”  with  order 
card  for  additional  free  supply. 
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Breakfast  Perk-Ups 

(Continued  from  ytage  48) 

pancakes,  waffles,  meats,  hot  breads,  preserves,  honey, 
cocoa,  coffee,  or  any  other  hot  beverage. 


French  Toast  Triangles 

rup  buttermilk  pancake  1  cup  milk 
mix  8  slices  day>oM  bread 

2  e*({s 

Place  buttcmiilk  pancake  mix.  eggs,  and  milk  in  bowl. 
Beat  with  rotary  beater  until  fairly  smooth.  Dip  slices  of 
bread  into  batter.  Pan-fry  in  greast*d  frying  pan  until  golden 
bn)w  n.  turning  only  once.  Serve  immediately  with  confec-. 
tioners’  sugar  and  preserxes. 


Turkey  Scrapple 


3  cups  turkey  broth 
l-j  tsp.  onion  salt 
Vs  tsp.  celery  salt 

tsp.  poultry  seasoning 


1  rup  uncooked  instant 
whole-wheat  cereal 

2  cups  finely  chopped 
turkey 


Heat  turkey  broth  and  seasonings  to  a  rapid  boil.  Stir  in 
instant  whole-wheat  cereal  slowly  so  boiling  does  not  stop. 
Boil  and  stir  for  10  seconds.  Remove  from  heat.  Let  stand 
5  minutes.  Stir.  .\dd  turkey.  Pour  into  6-cup  loaf  pan  which 
has  been  rinsed  with  cold  water.  Cover.  Refrigerate  for  4 
to  6  hours  or  overnight.  Slice  about  k-inch  thick.  Brown 
both  sides  on  hot  griddle.  Yield;  6  to  8  servings. 


Broiled  Grapefruit 

To  prepare,  cut  grapefruit  into  halves.  Cut  around  each 
section,  loosening  fruit  from  membrane.  Do  not  cut  around 
outer  edges  of  fruit;  cut  only  within  the  membrane  of  each 
segment. 

Top  each  grapefruit  half  with  1  tablespoon  unsulphured 
molasses.  Place  on  broiler  rack  3  inches  from  heat.  Broil 
slowly  10  to  15  minutes,  or  until  grapefruit  is  slightly 
browned  and  heatetl  through. 


Glaze  for  Horn 

Combine  !«  cup  unsulphured  molas.ses  and  U  cup  pre¬ 
pared  mustard.  Forty-five  minutes  before  ham  is  done,  re¬ 
move  from  oven.  Score  fat  and  stud  with  cloves.  Spread 
part  of  glaze  on  ham.  Continue  baking,  brushing  ham  once 
or  twice  with  remaining  mixture. 


Send  to: 


Bran  Hot  Bread 


PRACTICAL  HOAIE  ECO^OAllCS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


1  rup  whole-bran  cereal 
^4  rup  milk 
1  «•*« 

V4  cup  soft  shortening 


1  rup  sifted  flour 
tsps.  baking  powder 
^  tsp.  salt 
H  cup  sugar 


cup  orange  marmalade 


Combine  cereal  and  milk;  let  stand  until  most  of  mois¬ 
ture  is  taken  up.  Add  egg  and  shortening;  beat  well.  Sift 
together  flour,  baking  powder,  salt,  and  sugar.  .\dd  to  first 
mixtitre,  stirring  only  until  combined.  Spread  in  greased 
9  X  9-inch  pan.  Place  spoonfuls  of  marmalade  on  top,  press¬ 
ing  lightly  into  dotigh.  Bake  in  tnoderately  hot  oven  ( 4(X)* 
F. )  about  30  minutes.  Cut  into  squares  and  serve  imnre- 
diately. 
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Suggestions  for  Using  This 
Issue  of  Co-ed  in  the  Classroom 


FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 


1.  Demonstrate  the  use  of 
the  pastr\-  tube  so  that  the 
“Sweetheart  Dessert”  shown  on 
pajie  23  can  be  decorated  at¬ 
tractively. 

2.  Plan  party  menus  with  other 
Februar>’  holiday  themes,  such 
as  Washington’s  birthday. 

3.  Set  up  a  temporary  test  kitchen  in  your  foods  laboratory 
and  have  each  student  prepare  a  peanut  butter  sandwich 
spread,  using  one  of  the  combinations  suggested  on  page  23. 
•After  the  students  have  sampled  each  one,  have  them  vote 
for  the  one  they  like  best  and  give  reasons  for  their  choices. 

4.  .Ask  each  student  to  bring  to  class  a  favorite  family 
recipe.  Then  using  the  questions  listed  on  page  18,  evaluate 
each  reciire.  Decide  whether  the  recipe  might  be  accepted 
for  Jo.Ann  Shurpit’s  recifie  file. 

5.  .After  reading  Jo.Ann  Shuniit’s  remarks  on  page  18, 
visit  a  supermarket  to  study  tbe  various  ways  that  foods  are 
packaged  and  canned.  Discuss  the  size  of  the  container, 
materials  used,  and  ease  of  opening,  handling  and  storing. 

6.  Invite  a  doctor  or  nurse  to  discuss  with  your  students 


the  feeding  of  babies  and  small  children  so  that  they  will 
lx*  able  to  handle  feeding  problems  when  baby  sitting.  ( See 
page  30.) 

7.  Before  students  take  the  test.  “Scxire  with  Silver,  on 
page  44.  set  up  an  e.vhibit  illustrating  each  question.  Care¬ 
fully  label  each  part— a,b,c.  .After  students  have  made  their 
decisions,  discuss  \%hether  the  correct  answers  seem  to  be 
based  on  common  sense. 

8.  Compute  the  nutritive  value  of  the  Gado  Gado  Salad 
and  dressing  mentioned  on  page  49.  Decide  how  it  com¬ 
pares  in  nutritive  value  with  a  vegetable  .salad  served  in  this 
countr>'. 

9.  If  po.ssible,  obtain  information  alH)ut  how  the  Gado 
Gado  Salad  is  served  and  eaten  in  Indonesia. 

10.  For  a  research  problem,  find  out  all  ' you  can  about 
the  soybean,  mentioned  on  page  49— how  and  where  it  is 
grown,  how  it  is  used  in  Indonesia,  its  nutritive  value,  how 
it  may  be  obtained  in  the  United  States  and  ways  to  use  it. 

11.  .Arrange  a  trip  to  a  local  plant,  such  as  General  Mills 
(pages  .50-51),  to  show  your  students  how  fo(xl  products 
are  prepared.  If  this  is  impossible,  try  to  take  the  trip  by 
film  or  filmstrips. 


HOME  AND  FAMILY  LIVING  - 

1.  Discuss  ways  of  protecting,  labeling,  stor¬ 
ing  and  carrying  records  (page  23).  Bring  to 
class  pictures  of  functional  but  attractive  cab¬ 
inets  in  which  records  may  be  kept. 

2.  Calculate  the  cost  of  the  A’alentine  party 
suggested  on  pages  22-24  if  paper  cups,  plates 
and  napkins  are  u.sed  instead  of  Mother’s  china, 
gla.ssware,  and  linens.  Di.scuss  the  saving  of 
time  and  the  relative  attractiveness  of  each. 

3.  .After  reading  about  John  on  page  27,  dis¬ 
cuss  why  a  girl  frequently  doesn’t  like  a  boy  when  her 
family  and  friends  think  she  should. 

4.  Design  a  chart  on  which  could  be  placed  all  informa¬ 
tion  that  a  baby-sitter  should  have  before  the  parents  leave 
her  alone  with  their  baby.  Suggestions  on  page  30  will  be 
helpful. 

5.  Arrange  an  exhibit  of  first  aid  supplies  (page  .30). 
Demonstrate  how  each  one  should  be  used. 

6.  Arrange  a  visit  to  the  home  of  a  friend  so  that  the 
students  may  have  a  chance  to  handle  and  care  for  a  baby. 

7.  V'isit  a  nursery  or  play  school  to  observe  how  children 
of  various  ages  play. 


8.  -Ask  each  student  to  plan  an  arrangement 
for  a  clothes  closet  to  be  shared  by  a  girl,  16, 
and  her  sister,  10,  so  that  the  clothes  of  each 
will  be  efficiently  and  attractively  stored 
(page  54). 

9.  Draw  a  floor  plan  showing  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  room  descril>ed  on  page  54.  Then 
plan  a  pleasing  color  scheme  if  the  favorite 
color  of  one  sister  is  blue  and  the  other  green; 
pink  and  yellow;  red  and  blue.  Obtain  samples 

of  fabric,  wallpaper,  and  paint  which  could  he  used. 

10.  On  the  bulletin  board,  place  pictures  cut  from  maga¬ 
zines  showing  interesting  ways  to  display  hobby  collections. 
Some  hints  are  given  on  page  54. 

11.  Begin  a  .scraplxxik  of  houses.  In  it  place  pictures  of 
houses  found  in  various  lands,  such  as  the  Indonesian  home 
described  on  page  49. 

12.  To  give  international  flavor  to  your  family  life  projects. 
•  place  a  map  of  the  world  on  the  bulletin  board.  Then  after 

reviewing  the  copies  of  Co-ed  for  19.58,  put  a  tiny  flag  to 
indicate  the  places  about  which  you  have  received  informa¬ 
tion  by  reading  Co-ed. 


too 
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TEACHER  LETTER  CONTEST 

How  Do  YOU  Use  Co-ed? 

Have  you  written  us  a  letter  describing  how  YOU  use 
Co-ed  in  the  classroom?  Practical  will  pay  $25  each  for  the 
five  liest  letters  telling  “How  I  Use  Co-ed  in  the  Classroom.” 
Your  way  of  using  the  magazine  may  be  of  interest  and  help 
to  thousands  of  teachers  (and  their  students)  who  are  sub¬ 
scribers  to  Co-ed. 

Some  of  the  (luestions  you  may  wish  to  answer  in  your 
letter  are:  How  often  during  the  week  (or  month)  do  you 
use  the  magazine?  What  assignments  do  you  make?  Do  you 
use  past,  as  well  as  current,  issues?  You  may  wish  to  devote 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES  - 

1.  Discuss  the  sizing  of  shoos, 
stwkings.  soc'ks,  and  gloves.  Have 
each  student  decide  the  size  of  each 
she  should  wear.  Helpful  informa¬ 
tion  is  found  on  page  16.  .\lso 
check  the  information  about  glo\es 
given  in  the  “Window  Shopping 
with  Co-ed”  section,  pp.  20-21. 

2.  .\sk  the  students  to  bring  to 
class  sh(H‘s  of  different  materials  and  shapes,  having  heels 
of  various  heights  and  form.  Decide  which  type  would  be 
l)est  for  foot  health  and  why. 

3.  Obtain  pictures  of  the  costume  Mrs.  Petersen  might 
make  for  the  Butterfly  doll  in  the  story  “The  Living  Doll" 
(page  17)  and  the  Balinese  costume  which  Jenny  Serangen 
might  wear  on  a  feast  day  (page  49).  Displas  these. 

4.  Ask  seseral  of  your  students  to  study  the  glossary  of 
sweater  terms  found  on  page  87  of  the  February  issue  of 
Practical  Home  Economics  and  report  to  the  class. 

5.  Collect  labels  and  tags  which  are  attached  to  sweaters. 
Decide  whether  the  information  the\  contain  is  helpful,  to 
the  consumer  when  purchasing  a  sweater. 

PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT  - 

1.  Arrange  demonstration  to 
show  way  to  give  a  gocxl  mauienie 
to  oneself,  to  another  person.  F.m- 
phasize  the  correct  way  to  use  .m 
emer>  hoard'  and  the  caie-  of  the 
cuticle  ( page  14). 

2.  Design  and  construct  a  box 
in  which  eipiipment  and  supplies 

for  special  liaiul  and  foot  care  can  he  kept  (page  14). 

.3.  Discuss  how  optical  illusion  can  he  used  in  the  shaping 
of  the  nails  and  in  the  use  of  nail  polish  to  give  the  hands  a 
prettier  look. 

4.  Prepare  a  bulletin  ho.ird  display  to  ilhrstrate  the  do\s 
.md  don’ts  of  hand  care.  Information  for  this  project  c.m  he 
found  on  page  14. 

5.  Discuss  the  procedure  when  \isiting  a  beauty  shop  to 
receive  a  manicure  ami  the  siihject  of  tipping. 

6.  Make  a  collection  of  pictures,  showing  hands  of  well- 
known  people. 

7.  On  page  14.  mention  is  made  of  nail-hiters.  Discuss 
the  problem  of  nail-biting.  Then  have  a  brain-storming  ses¬ 
sion  on  ways  to  prevent  .md  overcome  this  habit. 


your  letter  to  the  description  of  a  successful  unit  in:  clothing, 
grooming,  foods,  personality  and  family  relations,  careers, 
home  decorating,  home  management,  or  some  other  special 
»mit.  Have  you  developed  special  techniques,  questions,  or 
activities  that  have  proven  stimulating  or  valuable  in  teach¬ 
ing  by  using  various  sections  of  the  magazine?  What  type  of 
article  do  you  find  most  useful?  To  what  extent  do  yi)u  use 
the  teaching  suggestions  on  these  pages?  How  could  these, 
or  any  part  of  the  magazine,  be  improved? 

■Address  your  letter  to  Teacher  Editor,  Practical  Home 
Economics  Teacher  Edition  of  Co-ed,  33  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  36,  \.  Y.,  and  mail  it  on  or  Ixdore  February  28, 
1959.  Winners  will  be  announced  in  a  spring  issue. 


6.  \’isit  a  store  so  that  the  .students  can  compare  the 
appearance  of  sweaters  made  from  the  various  fillers  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  19  and  the  workmanship. 

7.  Demostrate  the  correct  way  to  care  for  a  sweater- 
washing.  drying,  hl(K'king  (page  52). 

8.  .\sk  each  student  to  bring  to  class  a  greeting  card 
which  Doris  Gardner  might  have  designed  (page  28).  Use 
these  to  illustrate  a  discussion  of  art  principles— balance, 
proportion,  emphasis,  and  rhythm. 

9.  Have  someone  demonstrate  how  a  sarong,  mentioned 
on  page  49,  is  draped. 

10.  Have  each  student  make  a  color  plate  after  she  has 
planned  a  complete  outfit  for  herself,  using  the  flowered 
coat  on  page  1 1  as  the  center  of  interest. 

11.  .\s  a  special  project,  have  students  prepare  demon¬ 
strations,  showing  special  sewing  technicpies,  such  as  the 
finish  for  the  cardigan  edges  and  pockets  (page  11),  sewing 
on  net  (page  12). 

12.  Play  a  game.  Study  the  two  ccnirdinated  outfits  pic- 
turetl  on  page  20.  Then  see  how  many  different  ways  you 
can  arrange  the  parts  so  th.it  a  new  look  is  given  to  each 
costume. 


8.  Invite  a  doctor  to  speak  to  the  class  on  “The  Impor¬ 
tance  of  Strong,  Healthy  Feet"  (page  15). 

9.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  .Mr.  Petersen’s  words, 
“There  is  no  love  without  understanding.”  in  the  story 
Living  Doll"  ipage  17). 

10.  Bole-play  the  clnh  meeti:ig  that  .Marianne,  attended 
in  the  story  “The  Living  Doll"  (page  17).  Decide  whether 
M.iri.inne  handled  the  situation  well. 

11.  Discuss  the  importance  of  inilividuality  and  why  it 
was  important  tor  .Marianne  and  her  mother  to  express  them- 
seKes  in  different  ways  (page  17). 

12.  .After  reading  the  question  .ihont  hashfulness  on  page 
27.  discuss  its  meaning  anil  how  it  can  he  overcome. 

13.  Ha\e  each  student  .select  one  of  the  rhymes  on  page 
29.  Then  have  her  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  one  she  has 
chosen. 

14.  Design  a  business  card  which  a  baby-sitter  could 
present  to  a  prospective  client,  giving  information  about  her 
rates,  hours,  etc.  (page  30). 

15.  Discuss  the  difference  In'tween  sharing  and  sacrificing 
(page  54).  (uve  examples  found  in  hiMiks,  movies,  and  plays 
to  illustrate  the  points  In-ing  made. 
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. . .  Girls!  Tall,  petite  .  .  .  thin,  plump  .  .  .  serious,  fun  loving  ... 

mischievous,  dreamy  ,  .  .  girls  of  all  shapes,  types  and  descriptions 
love  Co-ed!  Why?  It’s  attractive,  it’s  fun,  it’s  up-to-the-minute. 

Most  important,  it’s  written  especially  for  them— for  all 

girls  in  homemaking  classes,  grades  7  through  12. 


.  .  .  The  family!  Of  course.  Co-ed  is  first,  foremost  and  always 

primarily  for  future  homemakers.  But  other  family  members, 
particularly  mothers,  may— and  often  do— enjoy  reading  it, 

too.  'The  reason?  Parents  appreciate  Co-ed’s  vital,  down-to- 
earth  approach,  designed  to  help  daughter  with  all  the  big  and 
little  problems  of  “growing  up.” 


4  '2? 

■  v*  ’’'ii  k'  ■  V.. 

.  .  .  Homemaking  teachers!  Thousands  of 

home  economists  rely  on  Co-ed  to  keep  all  major  phases  of  the 
class  curriculum  lively,  up-to-date!  They’ve  found  that  Co-ed 

saves  them  valuable  time— with  monthly  teaching  aids, 
suggestions,  lesson  plans  in  each  free  issue  of  Practic.vl  Home 
Economics  Teacher  Edition  of  Co-ed! 


.  .  .  Every  girl  enrolled  in  your  second-semester  homemaking 
classes!  Designed  to  supplement  vital  areas  of  classroom  home  economics, 
Co-eO  is  the  only  magazine  published  expressly  for  your  teen-age 
homemaking  students.  It  is  most  effective  when  each  girl  in  the 

class  her  her  own  copy— to  use  for  group  discussions,  assignments, 
projects,  to  take  home,  and  to  file  for  future  reference. 


If  you  haven’t  yet  entered  a  Co-ed  order  for  the 
second  term,  or  if  not  all  of  your  students  now 
subscribe,  there’s  still  time  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
every  issue  for  every  member  of  your  class.  Fill 
out  and  mail  the  attached  card  now;  the 


February  issue  will  reach  you  in  just  a  few  days. 
Co-ED  costs  less  with  a  group  order— only  50<  per 
student  for  all  four  second-semester  issues.  And 
Co-ED  helps  most  when  all  the  girls  in  your  classes 
subscribe! 
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Fill  in  the  BlanW 

■  «  ounces  of  carbonated 

,,  calories  of  food  energy  .n  8  o« 

1.  There  are - nt  in  readily - - 

beverage.  These  calorie  - 

""'^^.^.carhonatedsoftdrinUsstlniulaU^ 

2.  Moderate  amounts  o  ^  qnnrts  of  liqti«i- 

u  hum  in  body  loses  about  - - ^7^  _-refreshingly- 

3.  Each  day  th®  body. - li> - 

„eh  carbonated  beverages  aid  s 

4.  Accord-.^  to  res.  •  ,,,  flow  of. - — 

processes,  because  carbo 

for  foods  Whic  lg.,sure  to  living- 

po'atable-  and  thus  a  ,,,, 

e.  Research  shows  that  of  their  liquid  form,  and 

,  ^^o  -  1  Stn-  ^■’ 

c4o*y.  7th  M..  W.  H.  l>otenii.ht.«.  • 

•r  A  Hanual  of  fharma^tloW.  t  an- 

c  V  iect  of  Su«ar  f-ortieni  of 

»Hibby. 

fSe|>t  )  - - 


American  Bottlers  of 
Carbonated  Beverages 

Washington  ©»  D.C. 

The  National  Astmciation  of  the  Bottled  Soft  Drink  Industry 

association  of  manufacturara  of  bottlao 
soft  drinka,  with  mambars  In  avary  atata.  Ita  purpoaa- 
production  and  dlatrlbutlon  m.tho7a 
through  aducatlon  and  raaearch  ...  and  to  promote 
battar  undaratanding  of  tha  Induatry  and  Ita  producta. 

ANSWERS:  (a)  loo  (b)  assimilabi#  (c)  conversion  (d)  appetite 

(e)  a 'A  (t)  fluid  balance  (g)  digestive  (h)  gastric  Juices 
(I)  seven  (j)  caries 
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HAVE  YOU  ORDERED 
THESE  NEW 


MODERNIZED  TEACHING  AIDS 


ON  INFANT  NUTRITION? 


GERBER'S  TEACHER'S  MANUAL 

A  well-planned  teaching  guide  covering  the  basics 
of  infant  nutrition.  Subjects  include: 

•  Dietary  Allowance  Breakdown  •  Daily  Food  Plan 
Composition  of  Milks  •  Supplementary  Foods  • 
Junior  Foods  •  Feeding  Techniques  •  Mealtime 
Psychology  •  Advantages  of  Baby  Foods 


For  free  copies  of  the  new 
Gerber  Teaching  Aids  see  coupon 
section  of  this  book. 


GERBER’S  STUDENT’S  LEAFLET 

.  A  comprehensive  reference  source  for  student  home 
study.  Subjects  include: 

Principles  of  Infant  Feeding  •  Daily  Dietary 
Requirements  •  Foods  for  Infants  •  Establishing 
Good  Food  Habits  •  Foods  for  Toddlers  •  Sample 
Menu  Patterns  •  Adventuring  in  Infant  Feeding 


Gerber.  Baby  Foods 

FfVCMONT.  MICHIGAN 

5  Cereals  •  Over  85  Strained  &  Junior  Foods,  including  Meats. 


